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See how little 


to travel safel 









The Bed Room - 


“Think of a private room while travel 
ing—it’s just like home to us,” declares 
Mr. Justin Barbour. The 
Barbours’ favorite Pullman accommo 
dation is the bedroom (illustrated 
above), with desk, lavatory and toilet 
\ comfortable sofa, with concealed 
upper berth above, become comme 
dious beds at night. On one of Mr. 
Barbour’s overnight journeys, the bed 
room costs $4.50. When Mes. Barbour 
goes along, the price of the room is 


~ aa 
$5, or $2.50 each 


{ll testimonial statements in this advertisement were furnished without compensation 





Pullman and Rail—The safe way to go and the sure way to get there 


The Lower Berth } 


Puck me into a Pullman lower 
and Pim the happiest girl alive, 
says Kay Campbell. radio artist. 
Miss Campbell calls her journeys 
“Pullman Pilgrimages and writes 
appreciatively of Pullman service. 
Like the majority of all Pullman 
travelers, her preference ts for the 
comfortable lower berth (illustrated 
above). When she makes a typical 


overnight trip. it costs only $2.50. 








it costs you now 


y,in comfort, by 


About one-half of those who use Pullman ears during 
the course of a year travel between places where th 
lower berth rate is $2.50 or less. A $2.50 lower berth 
rate covers a typical overnight journey —about 300 
miles. This page pictures and indicates to you the cos 
of some of the various types of Pullman aecommoda- 
tions for such a typical overnight journey. For longer 
trips. of course, the rates are correspondingly higher. 
but the ones quoted will give you an idea of the 
relatively low cost of Pullman service. Pullman ae- 
commodations may be purchased by passengers hold- 
ing transportation tickets required by the railroad 
company. The rates shown on this page are Pullman 
charges only and do not include the cost of railroad 
transportation tickets. Your ticket agent or The Pull: 
man Company will gladly quote rates on available 
accommodations for your next journey, 

Where “tourist” cars are operated, berth and section accom: 


modations are available at rates approximately half thos 


charged between the same places in standard” cars. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY, GHIGAGBI 


Going On a 500-Mile Overnight Journey’ 


Your Pullman accommodation would cost approximately 


a a 
Ps 66) 2 + + & eS eS we oe 
Single Occupancy Section 2 2 2 eee 
Bedroom for one, $4.50; for two, each 22... 


Gompartment for one, $5.00; for two, each... 5.9! 
Drawing Koom for one, $60.25; for two, each 2... 4.51) 


— (Railroad fare is in addition to these rates) —— 


4 The Upper Berth 
“[ve got to get plenty of sleep at night,” says Miss 
Helen Reese, actress, “and | sure get it on a 
Pullman when | am on tour.” Miss Reese always 
takes an upper berth (illustrated at left) because that 
is the accommodation she prefers. Miss Reese's upper 
berth costs her only $2 for her usual overnight trip— 
20% less than she would pay for a lower berth for 
the same overnight trip. 
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™ WHAT, WHEN, 
AND HOW TO DRAW 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary 
School, University of Chicago 


e 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will as- 
sist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art teaching. Send your 
questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in 
care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Wy second-grade pupils have 
dudied shells and the seashore. 
They want to have an assembly 
pertaining to these topics. Can 
you suggest scenery for the stage? 
On wrapping paper, pasted to- 
gether and hung at the back of 
the stage, blue can be painted for 
water and lighter blue for sky. 
Several sailboats or clouds will add 
white, and perhaps you could 
have bright red boats. To give 
the scene a third dimension, place 
beach parasols, rubber balls, or 
rubber animals on the stage. 


° 


Which is the easier way for chil- 
dren to paint stage scenery: paint 
it after the paper is hung, or 
paint it with the paper laid on 
the floor? 

The latter is easier for the chil- 
dren. They do not have to climb 
up to paint the top of the scenery. 
Also, when the paper rests on the 
floor, the paint does not run. 


* 


What can one do with second- 
wade children who scribble? 
One thing that will help is to 
give assignments that make them 
draw slowly. Their work is scrib- 
bly because they draw too fast. 
Sometimes the teacher can aim for 
lovely color and tell the child to 
work slowly and press on the wax 
crayon. Neater work will result. 


* 


(an you suggest a method to help 
hildren draw a front view of a 
thild in proportion? 

Use paper 9” x 12”. Fold it 
through the center the short way. 
ld the paper the same way 
gain, and open it. There are 
ow three horizontal creases in 
‘Me paper, dividing it into four 
ats. In the upper section draw 
circle for a girl’s head and neck. 
raw her belt in the center of the 
ddle fold. Just above the low- 
t told, draw the bottom of the 
utl’s skirt. Draw legs so that feet 
‘ouch the bottom of the paper. 
inthe second section draw the 
‘oulders and waist. Finish the 
‘rt. Have the children stand 
nd notice how far down their 
‘ands reach in relation to their 
el and knees. Ask them to draw 
re ands on t' eir papers below 
belt but above the knees; then 
“aW arms. Draw the face. 











What's in 








American Universal 
Desk No. 234 





American Universal Better-Sight Desk 





American Steel Adjustable Desk and 
Seat No. 214 Open Box Model 


American Univer- 

sal Teachers’ and 

Typists’ Chair 
No. 299-R 





Name?” 





In the Name AMERICAN UNIVERSAL— 
is a line of School Furniture which 


is both AMERICAN and UNIVERSAL 


Universal because 





because 


conservation... 


because 


because 


because 











American because 


If it isn’t the American, it isn’t the Universal. 


The UNIVERSALIZED SCHOOL sets new standards 
of beauty, refinement and efficiency 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL—A NAME—A FACT—AN IDEAL 


American Seating Company 


Public Seating for every School, Theatre, Church, Audi- 
torium, Stadium, and Bus requirement. GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. Branch Offices and Distributors in all Trade Areas. 


it includes all types and sizes of school seating equip- 
ment .. . desks, tables, and chairs for every teaching 
method and administrative need; for every age and 
grade . . . from kindergarten to college . . . 


every unit embodies all applicable principles of sani- 
tary and hygienic design . . . every scientifically de- 
veloped feature conducive to correct posture and sight 


a single theme of graceful and refined design runs 
throughout the entire line. Every piece harmonizes 
with every other and with all styles of school interiors. .. 


the highest standards of materials, construction, finish 
and adaptability built into any school equipment are 
built into every unit... 


every piece is sold with a guarantee of universally 
satisfactory service. 














American Universal All-Purpose Table 
No. 69 








American Universal 
Pedestal Tabliet-Arm 
Seat No. 271 











Which is better modeling mate- 
rial for children of kindergarten 
age —natural clay to be mixed 
with water, or oily nonhardening 
prepared clay? 

Both are good. Prepared clay 
is easier to work with if the chil- 
dren want to model people or ani- 
mals, because children of this age 
make the figures by sticking little 
balls together. They like to use 
natural clay, too, because it hard- 
ens so that they can paint it. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, June 1937 


What would you suggest as a 
stimulus for art work in June? 

In our school one of our big 
aims for the entire year is to see 
that every child makes progress, 
to exhibit the work of all children 
at some time, and to bring the 
mediocre up to good and the poor 
up to mediocre. In June, I like 
to give the excellent workers spe- 
cial privileges. I take down other 
pupils’ work and let the best ones 
have their day. 








Can you describe a simple meth- 
od of drawing mountains? 

Peel paper off half-inch pieces 
of wax crayon. With side of cray- 
on, draw at bottom of the paper 
yellow-green near-by mountains; 
behind them sketch violet moun- 
tains; then mountains of a lighter 
violet; and finally mountains of a 
very light violet. The sky may be 
made blue. Have the children 
look at pictures of mountains and 
try to make original compositions. 


1 
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Dear READER: 


As the school year ends, many of you will be looking for 


ways to improve your next year’s teaching. 


On our Forum 


Discussion Page, a school superintendent, a librarian, and a 
director of student teaching offer suggestions to help you. 
Since travel and educational conventions are included in their 
advice, you will have special reason to be interested in our 
article, “Come to Detroit, N.E.A. Convention City,” and the 


Travel Department, pages 56-60. 


Included among our ques- 


tion-and-answer columns this month for the first time is a 
department on visual aids, conducted by F. Dean McClusky. 
Also of interest to every teacher will be the Illustrated Unit 
of Work on sea life. The subject matter in this issue is classi 


fied in the columns below. 


PRIMARY GRADES 
Vacation ; Seasonal— 

See the frontispiece, page 9; 
a story, page 14; the picture 
study, page 26; handwork, pages 
27-28, and 30; and program 
material, pages 37, 38, and 41. 


The Circus; Mother Goose— 

A unit and accompanying seat 
work, pages 16-17; handwork 
on page 35; and program mate- 
rial, pages 38 and 40, relate to 
the circus. Mother Goose mate 
rial is on pages 15, 33, and 39. 


Handwork ; Stories 

Turn to the handwork section, 
pages 27-36, for suggestions for 
primary grades. See also corre 
lations on pages I, 16-17, 26, 
and 62. Three primary stories 
appear on pages !4-15. 


Units of Work ; Tests 

See pages 12, 13, 16, and 43 
§2 for units and lesson material; 
and pages 17, 26, 44, 46, and 52 
for seatwork and activities. 


Visual Education 
See the cover, and pages 6, 9, 
and 43. 


Program Material 
Turn to pages 37~42. See also 
pages 16 and 54, 


+. 


Arithmetic; Spelling 

Arithmetic is found on pages 
§, 17, and £4-55. See page 54 
for an item about spelling. 


Art Appreciation ; Music 
See the cover and page 26. 


Elementary Science; Hygiene 

For science material refer to 
pages 4, 16-17, 34-35, and 43- 
§2. Hygiene suggestions are on 
pages 13 and 54. 


Language ; Literature ; Reading 

Language material appears on 
pages 6, 13, 16, and 53. Liter 
ature items will be found on 
pages 9, 15, 26, 33, 39, and 54. 
Refer to pages 7, 13, 16, and 55 
for reading. 


Social Studies— 

For geography, see pages 6, 
16, 26, and 42. Character edu- 
cation is offered on pages 13-15 
and 53-55. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 
Vacation ; Seasonal 
Material emphasizing summer 


and vacation appears on pages 
9, 24, 26-28, 30-31, 37, and 38. 


Flag Day; The Circus 

See a poem, page 38; and 
handwork and information about 
flags, page 42. For the circus, 
see entertainment material, pages 
38 and 40. 


Handwork ; Stories 

Turn to the handwork section, 
pages 27-36. See also sugges- 
tions on pages 1, 21-23, 26, 42, 
53-55, and 62. On pages 14-15 
are three stories. 


Units of Work ; Tests 

Units and lesson material are 
on pages 12, 20-23, and 43-52. 
See pages 21, 25, 26, and the 
Illustrated Unit for tests, activi- 
ties, and questions. 


Visual Education 

The cover and pages 9 and 43 
present visual-education material, 
and a new question-and-answer 
column on the subject appears on 
page 6. 


Program Material— 
See pages 37-42; poems, page 
24; and an item, page 54. 


Sf 


Arithmetic; Spelling 

Refer to pages 5, 25, and 54 
for arithmetic. See items on 
pages 53—54 for spelling. 


Art Appreciation ; Music 
See the cover and page 26. 


Elementary Science 

Science material and correla 
tions appear on pages 4, 29, 34, 
43-52, and 55. 


Language ; Literature; Reading 

Turn to pages 6, 12, 20, and 
21 for language helps; to pages 
9, 21, 24, and 26, for literature; 
and to page 7 for reading. 


Social Studies — 

Suggestions for geography oc- 
cur on pages 6, 11, 22-23, 25, 
26, 39, 54, and 56-60. Mate- 
rial on pages 15, 22-23, 42, and 
54 relates to history. Refer to 
pages 14, 15, 21, 24, and 53-55 
for character education. 
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7 NEXT YEARS PLANS 
9 
{ 
sby ‘ Our Editorial Advisory Board 
a WE CONTINUE to have the benefit of the critical judgment and 
14 experience of the eight educators who have been serving on our 
won 16 § [Editorial Advisory Board for the past two years. Since they represent Perhaps no topic related to the schools is receiving move thought and 
som 17 a diversity of viewpoint and educational activity, their composite attention today than the social studies. Marion Paine Stevens gives 
rm ~ opinions are most valuable to us in our consideration of the needs of you the benefit of her social-studies experience as an instructor in the 
obs 2) | elementary school teachers everywhere. This board consists of: primary and teacher-training departments of the Ethical Culture 
fay 22 ; School in New York City. In this issue we are inaugurating a de- 
24 Helen Hay Heyl Agnes Samuelson partment on visual education with Dr. F. Dean McClusky, Director 
25 State Supervisor of Rural Education State Superintendent of Public £ Seach h Scleel Conch Peg ere Slew Vask. te chases 
‘ord 26 Albany, N.Y. Instruction Oo scar oroug ph Choo 9 carborougn Gn u 7m, cw , OorkK, inc large 
Edith A. Lathrop us Mishem, tows of it. Dr. McClusky is known for his writings in this field. 
Rensalnne Geniialios te Gelanil —_ so If you have problems, and who indeed has not, in language, arith- 
and 27 Lihossies, US. Olice of Edscation Assistant Professor of Kindergarten- metic, reading, art, elementary science, the social studies, or visual ed- 
odd 28 Washington, D.C. Primary Education, University of ucation, send them to us. At your command are seven experts who 
hae . Lois Coffey Mossman c — ” stand ready to give you counsel and advice. Question-and-answer 
icke 32 Associate Professor of Education, ae ph mage departments dealing with other school subjects, conducted by spe- 
Rich 32 Teachers College, Columbia University A. L. Threlkeld cialists in these fields, will be established when the need is evident. 
Hill 33 New York, N.Y. Superintendent of Schools 
_ 4 Bf Nell Parmley ae 8 
land 35 de state -rintende arleton Washburne . 
ee Eero ae ee, Our Covers and Illustrated Units 
Dallas, Texas Winnetka, Illinois LONG a popular feature of THEe INsTRUCTOR, our masterpiece 
re covers in full color have been meeting the needs of thousands upon 
vain ; ; ; thousands of you in your art study. These covers and the accom- 
ard 39 Our Forum Discussion Page panying lesson material by Eugenia Eckford will be continued. 
rher 39 IN ITS treatment of problems common to teachers of every Another important feature which will regularly occupy a major 
“© grade, this feature page serves to stimulate thought and discus- _ position in our pages will be our ten-page Illustrated Unit of Work, 
0 . sion. With three contributors each month, representative of different _ packed full of subject matter, pictures, and suggested outlines. Shorter 
omas 2 | ypes of schools and communities, we find interesting points of agree- _— units, giving outlines, procedures, bibliographies, and so on, will ap- 
ment and divergence in their approach to educational issues. We are pear in each issue, together with correlating seatwork and tests, 
glad to have you suggest questions for discussion, as well as to receive 
your comments on the subjects already presented. 
. a Our Handwork, Program, and Story Material 
HL (45 - a } THE section of handwork material will continue, with pages of 
IV (4 Our "Answers to Your Questions”’ Service @ outline drawings of subjects that have seasonal and special-day 
- aa @ YOU have been telling us during the year how much you have correlations. Also we shall include illustrated articles dealing with 
rut (49 appreciated our question-and-answer columns on various school —handwork that has been successfully carried on in schools in various 
i (50) § subjects. Beginning with a department on language, which is conduct- _ parts of the country. 
IX C ed by Anna Winans Kenny, Instructor of English, Chicago Christian Program material including such popular features as rhythm-band 
os Junior College, we have added departments on arithmetic, reading, scores, songs, other music, plays, exercises, and recitations will appear 
a art, elementary science, the social studies, and visual education. each month. Then, too, we shall have articles explaining the way in 
Todd - Dr. Frederick S. Breed, Associate Professor of Education at the which creative dramatics is developed. . 
 § University of Chicago, who devotes special attention to the field of Teachers look to us regularly for a supply of good story material. 
w § arithmetic, brings his expert knowledge to the arithmetic questions This we will continue to provide for a variety of grade levels. There 
which you have been sending us. To solve your reading problems, we __ will be stories to correlate with the seasons, as well as interesting bio- 
make available to you the services of Dr. W. B. Townsend, Curric- graphical and historical tales, nature stories, and stories that empha- 
ulum Consultant, Butler University, Indianapolis, whose articles on size character education. 
the teaching of reading and other school subjects have been for sev- So, no matter what you may need, if it is of the type that can be 
ral years a valued feature of THE INstrucToR. Teachers everywhere provided between the covers of an educational magazine, turn to THE 
are familiar with Jessie Todd’s art lessons which regularly appear in| !NsTRUCTOR for it. In this announcement we have been able to 
our pages. Her department, “What, When, and How to Draw,” give you only an inkling of the many good things we have in store 
literally established itself as a result of the many letters she received for you. 
requesting advice. 
Ls as Elementary science is such a new subject in many schools that we 
ui Ame realized your special need for information concerning it and invited " 
ddress Bs Glenn O. Blough, Assistant Professor of Science, at Colorado State 
"fect 8 College of Education, to conduct “Your Science Question Box.” MANAGING Epitor 
poth the %* 
nications © 
shing OF 
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Ask about “ 


Our Own Course in Picture Study”. 


72 pictures; 72 Leaflets describing them, For grades | tw 8. 


Plan NOW ‘he Perry Pictures 


to use 
in your school in Beptember and throughout the school year 


The “Boston Edition”, on paper 544 x8, and in Sepia 
brown) and on slightly rough paper are especially 
attractive. And they cost only 
TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more, assorted as 
desired, Postpaid. 2250 subjects. 
A smaller size, 3 x 3%, notin the “Boston Edition” 
ONE CENT EACH for 6 or more. 1000 subjects. 
Extra size, 10x12, TEN CENTS EACH foréor more. 
ored Pictures. 268 Subjects. Most of them on paper 
2241-2inches. ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more 
Postpaid 


Miniature Co 
approximately | 
assorted as desired 

CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations, 64 
pages, for 15 centsin coin or stamps. Send for it today. 


Ihe Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13. Malden, Massachusetts 
Awarded Four Gold Medals 
A customer writes *l know of no other com upany that gives such 
beautiful pictures for such « email! amount of money 
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Kuyeduel 





GALASS PINS 


G 515 


cis Each Dox. 
vor Plate 15 $1.60 
f id Plated .26 :-o. 
mb ee ae 
Guard and Chain 


Piain of Knameled 


No. R 515 


Ster!. Silver 





$1.20 each miver Viated $ 46 each 





Ster!. Sil, 10Kt. Top $2.26 oe : 
tole ted wt oh 
1-5. 10Kt, Gold o« deld Plate ) oo 
Steriin 1.76 eo Sterling Silver 1.00 each e 
10K t. Ge f 40 1-10. Rell. Geld 1.20 each Sterling Silver 
Rolled Gold 


A reduction on orders of six oF more. 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 
112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 


ARTEXT PRINTS AND ARTEXT JUNIORS 


The two sizes of color reproductions you need for Picture Study 


: 60 

i] No. Ris Each 
Steriing Silv $1.10 
Silver and G old Top 2.00 
10Kt. Gold 00 


Samples joaned puen your Principal's 
end: specmnent Prompt end safe de 
liveries, COAT aLod UK FREE 





Artext Prints, § x 10 inch color reproductions, photographed directly from 
the originals, thus assuring you faithful tone and color, cost 50¢ each —10 
or more, 40¢ each. 


3 x 4 inches, the better color miniatures, cost only 2¢ 


Minimum order 50c. 


Artext Juniors, 
each. 


Also black and white reproductions of popular Statuary and Architecture 


Three hundred famous paintings -your favorites and many new subjects 
are illustrated in our new Catalogue “C”, sent for 10¢ in coin or stamps 


ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., Westport, Conn. 


“ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SIX WEEKS, JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 6 
SUMMER SESSION 


Fine Art . Industrial Art . Courses for Teachers . Advertising 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Art. Sculpture . Crafts . Courses also offered at Saugatuck, 
Michigan, Summer School of Painting. Illustrated Catalog 
Address Dept. 11 . The Art Institute of Chicago 
unit Depau aul FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 23 to JULY 31 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
ai 
Fully Accredited 





THE TORN HAT 
BY SULLY 








Michigan Avenue at Adams Street . Chicago, Illinois 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. |, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








ALL IN GOOD DEMAND: Elementary teachers for 
City and Suburban schools; and for grade supervision. 
Critics and supervisors for Normals. Teachers and 
Supervisors of Home Economics, Physical Education, 
Music, Art. Send for folder. N. A. T. A. 


“CORRESPONDENT” AGENCIES 


535-5th Ave. N. ¥. Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

















GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DEMAND 


Rural to College inclusive. Enroll only Normal or College 

greduates. Special territory West of Miss. Copyright Book- 

let, “How to Apply, _ " Free 26c to non-members 
Unexcetied Largest in the West. 


WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 


SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS 
THE WEST and ALASKA 


Good Teachers needed--Grades, Special Subjects, 
particularly Music. Greatest demand since 1929. 
Certification booklet free tomembers. Enroll now 


Roa CKY MT TEAC TEA CHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat Bann Bioc Denver. COoLo 


Est. 1906 








HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 
Member: N. A. T. A. 





If you are looking for a new position 
We place teachers in 
many of the best schools of the 
United States. 


NEW YORK | MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE | KANSAS CITY 
CLARK-BREWER Flatiron .| Palace . | Columbia . N.Y. Life Bldg. 
CHICAGO” Lyon & Healy Building atTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Grade Teachers W a nt ed] Also Norma! Critic and Supervisory positions. 


write to us. 












238 Migr. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
8th and Wyandotte. A live and upto-date Bureau 
placing teachers from Kindergarten to University 


Western Reference and Bond Association, 
35th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, 








ALL KINDS OF TEACHING 
POSITIONS FILLED 


vacancy FYTLCos GOOD, SALARIES SHOULD BE j 
ETTER TOO. PHOTOS MADE, SO FOR $1.50. 


Senmeel Placement Bureau, Clinton, Illinois 


| 

For Good Positions in the Southwest 
grade, high school, principal, superintendent enroll in 
ARKANSAS TEACHERS AGENCY 
| 201 Moore & Turner Bldg., Little Rock, Arkansas 
| 
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COceunenenceteneeeaanncanseeaetanes 


BECAUSE of the rapid increase in the teaching of science in elemen- 
tary schools throughout the United States, there are many teachers 
who face the problem of giving instruction in a field in which they are 
These columns are designed to answer questions re- 
age gg peep ag problems, and you are invited to send your questions 


our, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


not familiar. 


to Mr 


Dansville, 


YOUR SCIENCE QUESTION BO 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Coloradg 
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Senena Naat tiie, 


fie F 
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Where can I buy back copies of 
the National Geographic Maga- 
zine? How much are they? 

Address Miss Florence Toepp, 
Sloatsburg, New York. Except 
for special issues, the copies are 
ten cents each or twelve for one 
dollar, carriage extra. Or, send 
to the School Service Department 
of the National Geographic Soci- 
ety, Washington, D.C. This so- 
ciety distributes copies of their 
magazine in packets of ten speci- 
fied issues for one dollar, or in 
packets of ten miscellaneous issues 
for fifty cents. The National 
Geographic Society has also made 
available to schools Separate Color 
Sheets from the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 


* 


What is a good book to use for 
identifying birds? 

The bird guides purchased at a 
ten-cent store serve the purpose 
of identification very well. There 
are three such books with illustra- 
tions and word descriptions. They 
are The Red Book of Birds of 
America, The Blue Book of Birds 
of America, and The Green Book 
of Birds of America, published by 
Whitman Publishing Company. 


. 


Where can I find suggestions for 
easy experiments that I can do in 
the fourth grade? 

Consult one of the following 
books: 

McKay, Herbert: Easy Ex peri- 
ments in Elementary Science 
(Oxford University Press). 

Gordon, Bertha F.: Prove It 
Yourself (Owen 


> 


How can I help my pupils to find 
star groups in the sky? 

A night meeting with your 
group is very desirable if it can be 
arranged. Such a meeting should, 
of course, be preceded by a study 
of the most obvious constellations. 
The pupils may make their own 
star map in school for use at their 
night meeting. 

The following material is inex- 
pensive and helpful. 

“A Junior Star Finder,” pub- 
lished by C. S. Hammond and 
Company, 360 Furman Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. A paste- 
board star map; easy to use. 

Seeing Stars, by W. B. White, 
published by Harter Publishing 
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Company. This is a_ten-ceyy 
store volume. It contains gafeo 
maps and constellation pictur’ 
Children enjoy taking this beg 
home. 

“Star and Constellation Char NA 
published by Denoyer-Geppy 
Company, 5235-5237 Raven 
wood Avenue, Chicago. Ma 
complete and a little more expe 
sive. 








How to de 


~~ yrnting, de 


corre plotur: 
wngned int 
arse s0p8 


THAYER & 


——- 


My fifth grade is interested 
making an insect  collectig 
Where can I find out how to hej 


them build a good collection?  HEK 
The following book and leafgll 
will be helpful: Ira en 


anything | 


Jaques, H. E.: How to Kn from e 
the Insects. Send to Mr. H.§ I weash 
Jaques, 709 N. Main St., Mg — 


Pleasant, Iowa. 

Turtox Service Leaflet No. 
“How to Make an Insect Colles 
tion.” General Biological Supp 
House, 761—763 East 69th Pla 
Chicago, Illinois. Free. 


e 


FINELY 
PRINTE 
o ANN 


How can I keep a snake int 
classroom? 


Observe the following rules: 





Do not keep the snake fog 4%" 
more than a week or two unk) pte 
. you 

you have a very desirable place. ts 
2. Give the snake water Wiitaow 





drink and feed it insects. se 
Place it in a terrarium in ATTE 
sunny place, and arrange tWigifiiay App 





for the snake to climb upon. Bundy! 
4. Provide soil, moss, or rociifitios ; 
nte imm 

so that the snake may crawl Ube. 148, 


der them. 

Do not allow pupils to ha 
dle the snake unless you are prt 
ent. Unintelligent handling 4 
snakes may severely frighten sont 


children. 






















e 


We are interested in encourag 
summer hobbies in our scho 
Will you suggest some sciet 
hobbies that may be interest 
and of value? 

Make collections of rocks, m 
erals, leaves, shells, and so 0. 

Observe birds or other Ww 
animals and record observation 

Study the stars. 

Raise tropical fish. 

Grow a garden. Construct # 
fill porch boxes. 

Additional suggestions may | 
found in Elementary Science | 
All Grades, “Instructor 


book Series” (Owen). 


| 


f 


| FULLVIEW DOUBLE ANT HOUSE | 

—_, 
No School 

a Camp 
Can Do 
Without! 


The house is made 
of steel and giass, 
8 in. high, 14 in. 
long, 3 in. wide. 


Comes in dark red, 
gst green OF dark blue. It sits inside a steel cover 6 in 

» which keeps the underground portion of the ants’ 
os dark. This darkness is necessary in order that the 
} gts may lead their normal underground lives. 





-oloradg 


Cot showing house inside its cover) 


Toe house lifts out of its cover when you wish to watch 
ants, and is so constructed that two independent col- 
oe, having different characteristics, can be raised in 
Children can thus be shown slave raids, ant 


tat once 
in fact 


the rearing of ant babies by their nurses, 
ery feature of ant life. 


Cn-Cent 



























































‘i ' 

" st s\earn of ant life, children must dig and rear their own 
pictur under teacher’s guidance. Send for one of these 
hi oses at once. 

1S igecial price to se hools and summer camps—$2.95 f.0.b 

usbargh (without ants) 
Free illustrated booklet on request, 
Chan] + NATURE LABORATORIES, INC. 
-Gep 7.0. Box 328, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ray 
tele) ayy: ° 
a —_ 
e ex NEW IDEAS FOR CAMP 
AND CLASSROOM USE \— 
iow to decorate art novelties, including linoleum block 
yating, designed posters, wall hangings, glorified lass, 
“ me nis plaques, burnt wood, brass craft, et 190 subjects 
re in § different crafts. Expecially valuable te or beginners 
ee od sists’ supplies and materials Write for free catalogue 71B 
este _"SquayYikR & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
allectig 

to hel 
tion? §| HEKTOGRAPH DUPLICATOR 
nd leaf ONLY $1.25 

lowest price in history for a full 9x12 in. size hekto 

graph complete with all supplies needed to reproduce 

wything you type, draw, or write. 76 or more cop 
to Kn is from each original. Enough supplies for many hun- 

ined copies. Nothing else needed. Mail order only 
ir. H, PijisesshorC.0.D, Order NOW 

St i letiPrinter Co., Dept. 620, 2205S. State St., Chicago 

oy J 
t No, “ 30 APPLICATION $4.00 
t Co PHOTOS v 
il Su Finest real photo copies, size 24x34, 
glossy or dull finish, Made from any 
ith Pl photo. Original returned. Money re- 
turned if not entirely satisfied. 
Twenty-four hour Service. 
OLIVE BROS. 
Willmar, Minn. 
° 
re int 
: FINELY \ \ A ON 
PRINTED 
- rules: jw ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
k t Mal ‘wo sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00; 25 
snake | for#2.50. Printed in either engraver's scriptor 
WO unl text type on panelled stock. Send for free samples. 
Veite your name plainly and mail to us with 
2 place. P.O.orderto cover cost. Your order filled the 
' ay received and sent to you prepaid. 
water \R) .A OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
ium" @ATTENTION TEACHERS 
ige twi Many Appointments Every Year! Why not qualify 
upon. fn steady Government Job, paying $105 $175 month 
po , art? Send for our questionnaire—find out what 
or rocietons you are qualified for. No obligations. 
; | Vrite immediately. INSTRUCTION SERVICE, 
“raw! Uldet. 145, St. Louis, Mo. 
Nn 
Is to ha KNITTING YARNS 
are pres R OVER 30 YEAR 
: New neveley and AL m Yarns 
idling OM, west Prices, OVER 600 FREE SAMPLES 
DEN TARN CO., Dept. A-5, 711 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
hten som@ 
| 
} selling NEWAY BANDAGES to homes, ef- 
PAY ,factories, gymnasiums during vacation. 
| New, different! Send $1 for 9 packages— 
FOR your profit $3.50. Make big pay daily. 
courag! S| NEWAY MFG. CO., 28S. Clinton, Chicago, Ill, 
ir schoe ee 
e sci 
d CHERS- PRINCIPALS--SUPTS., 
niere: men, MB And assure yourself of success when getting your next 
t= — sviage the plan that sroent se =e ae vacancies 
n ipo 0" Oi ° 
; Ih aestiieded vet C] USON, Pi Principal ) +R" 
ycks, min 
$0 OM. | Nathington Boulevard Hospital 
ther Ww MEREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 


F fon duty geltenttal —— quarters Boguicemente, High 
. a ree Tuition, maintenance, Write for Bulletin t 
rvations. RN OF NURSES, Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington 
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rune. ever Fade Prints 25c coin. 
s may RY PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wis, 
Nee 
cience | Rolt 
| Two Beautiful * 
yr nae, Developed Double Weight 25¢ 
lever Pade teen pEnlareements anc and 8 ss Coin 
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YOUR ARITHMETIC 
COUNSELOR 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago 


+ 
EACH month Dr. Breed will answer 


in this column questions relating to 
your problems in teaching arith- 
metic. Send your letters to him in 
care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editori- 
al Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
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What arithmetic method books 
give special help in presenting 
work in utilitarian types of word 
problems for oral and written 
solution? 

Most of them give some help, 
but very little. R. S. Newcomb 
found that ten books on methods 
of teaching arithmetic devoted, 
on the average, only 6 per cent of 
their space to problem solving. 
You might be interested in exam 
ining the chapter on this topic in 
Newcomb’s book entitled Modern 
Methods of Teaching Arithmetic 
(Houghton Mifflin) 


+ 


What textbooks have given spe- 
cial emphasis to utilitarian types 
of word problems for both oral 
and written solution? 

It seems best to avoid discussion 
of the relative merits of text 
books, otherwise the column will 
be open to the charge of making 
invidious distinctions. Especially 
is this true when the conductor of 
the column is himself an author 
of texts in arithmetic. 


e 


Some of our teachers are in a con- 
troversy as to whether any arith- 


metic should be taught in the 
first, second, and third grades. 


What is your viewpoint? 

I think it would be a very great 
mistake to remove all arithmet- 
ical instruction from the primary 
grades. Indeed, | would number 
myself among those who insist 
that for the best interests of cer 
tain children instruction in arith- 
metic should begin even before 
the first grade. Mental age and 
not chronological age should be 
taken as a general index of arith- 
metic readiness. The topics should 
be carefully selected, however, and 
the teaching should be informal. 


+ 


How can we teach addition of 
fractions with unlike denomina- 
tors, to get lasting results? 

In general, we rely most on in- 
terest and repetition to bring last- 
ing results. The importance of 
rationalization should be stressed 
in the case mentioned, for in the 
addition of dissimilar fractions, 
investigations seem to show that 
pupils most commonly fail be- 
cause they do not understand the 
meaning of a denominator. 
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GOVERNMENT 
JOBS 


START 
$1260 to $2100 Year 


Over 42,000 appointments 


F 4 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


last fiscal year. 
MEN—WOMEN— / Dept. D231, Rochester, N. Y. 
/ Rush to entirely free of charge (1) a list 


Big opportunity for £ of and full description of U. S. Government 


me 


teachers. ~ Jobs; (2) Free copy of illustrated 32-page book, 
© “How to Get a U. S. Government Job” with list 
Influence unnecessary. > of positions. (3) Tell me how to get a U. S. Gov- 
Common education + ernment Job. 
usually sufficient. Ad 
Mail / ‘ome 
Coupon 
today --- Address 
SURE. / Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It. Write or Print Plainly. 








PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
ACCREDITED) (42nd ig = 


June 21. SUMMER SESSION July 30 
ducation. 


Also 2 special 2-week Conferences in Recent Trends in Childhood 
June 21 to July 2 and July § to 1 


Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT. 
SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS — CURRICULUM — ART 
HANDWORK NATURE STUDY - CHILDREN’S LITERATURE — DRAMATICS — KINDER- 
GARTEN METHODS PLAYGROUND NURSERY SCHOOL and ACADEMIC SUBIECTS. 
Demonstration Classes with Children illustrating New Procedures. Obser- 
vation and Practice Teaching Facilities. To secure Advanced Standing 
Estimates for Degree address Registrar. Write for Summer Bulletin. 


Box B, 410 So. Michigan Ave., Fine Arts Building, Chicago 














SUMMER SESSION 
| UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


J to 
BURLINGTON emunt iddh 


Graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses 
in Liberal Arts, 
Education, Business 
Administration and 
Engineering. 


Courses for 







High School Course 


LMC UI Many Finish in 2 Years 


Ge iy rapids: as your time 1 abilities permit. Equivalent to resi 

choe entrance to calles ¢. Standard H.S 
te! ~4 "sup pied. "DaySoene - ht « rept ‘fcr H eyb Jee ta alread 
complete + ole ww 


s ree liclictten on request. 
American Sc School, 














y 
Dot. HaA- 23. 4 at 58th, Chicage | 











Now Is The Time To “ab 


START A SCHOOL 
or KINDERGARTEN - 


ele- 









re itab ¢ plan There is no obligation 


£ mentary and high 
... Of Your Own! school teachers. 
There is lasting satisfaction . .. and finan yi ° . 
cial independence... in having a private n/arke Special work in 
school of your own Opportunities are . 
| greater today than ever Pet ore a . for | CHAM PLAIN Dramatic Art and 
} parents everywhere want their children t« : —. 
| } sve pereonaliaed. individual ‘instruction and Nursing Education. 
private school advantage Excellent musical 
To teachers who are interested in starting ° ° ‘ 
their own schools, Calvert School offers its and dramatic entertainments. Delight- 
famous | l : neluding lesson p ns, e ° ° 
complete supplies and text books, and the ful climate. Mountain and Lake ex- 
aneeial ¢ counse! of ita staff : ° de U _ . di = 
If you will write today, we shal! be giad to cursions under niversity irection. 
te you »w other teachers are using this 
' 


Enrollment limited. 
Mrs. G. S. Rhoads | Write for Mlustrated Catalog 
CALVERT SCHOOL > . . . 
o00 Gaiaane Gaal onsenent. a. BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 


cane a Burlington Vermont 
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PROBLEMS IN USING VISUAL AIDS INGNEHQQ0000GOOOOUUUUALUU LANGA AAU THE ENGLISH TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 
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F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


os 


IN THIS new department Dr. McClusky will be glad to answer any 


questions you wish to ask about the 
room. 


use of visual aids in the school- 


Send your questions to him in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 
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Is it practicable for children to 
make their own visual aids? 

Yes; with certain types of ma- 
terial it not only is practicable, 
but.also embodies correct learning 
technique. The necessary research 
and the fact that the student is 
taking an active part in the pro- 
duction of the material makes the 
experience more vital than if he 
were merely allowed to view 
ready-made visual aids. 


+ 


What particular visual aid would 
you suggest as suitable for the pu- 
pil to make and show to the 
class? 

There are few visual materials 
that are as easily made and as ef 
fective as the lantern slide. The 
project of making a lantern slide 
combines imagination and _ self- 
expression. The presentation of 
the slide before the teacher and 
the class is distinctly dramatic, 
and gives the pupil a sense of 
satisfaction in having produced 
something of value. 


e 


Which type of 16 mm. motion 
picture projection equipment, si- 
lent or sound, is best suited for 
classroom instruction? 

It is quite generally agreed 
among teachers who have used 
16 mm. motion pictures in class- 
room instruction that the silent 
motion picture is better adapted 
to classroom use. There are occa- 
sions and topics which are taught 
better by the sound picture, but 
in the majority of instances the 
silent motion picture is more de- 
sirable. In the auditorium the re- 
verse is true. If the school owns 
sound 16 mm. equipment, silent 
films may be shown on this equip- 
ment in classrooms, since it is 
easily moved about. 


+ 


Do pupil-made slides need to be 
confined to pencil drawings on 
frosted glass? 

No. Drawings in black ink 
and brilliant colors may be made 
on clear glass. Pupils have made 
many beautiful slides which are 
kept and used from year to year. 


od 


Where can we secure motion 
pictures for school use? 

There are two catalogues which 
list, by subjects, the titles of mo- 
tion pictures available for school 
use, and give the distributor 
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from whom the films may be ob- 
tained. 1000 and One is a book 
of nontheatrical films, published 
cach year by The Educational 
Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake St., 
Chicago, Illinois. The Education- 
al Filia Catalog, a classified list 
of nontheatrical films, is put 
out four times a year—Decem- 
ber, March, June, and September 
—by H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New 
York, New York. 


VUNUUUUNAAANNLAALINY 
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EACH month, through the columns of THE INSTRUCTOR, Mrs. Stevens 
broad experience and her wide knowl- 
All questions for this department should 
be addressed to Mrs. sevens, ip care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Edito- 


to your schoolroom her 
e social studies. 


will brin 
edge of t 


rial Department, Dansville. N.Y. 


WHAT TO DO IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


HOt 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 
Instructor of English, Chicago Christian Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


Sf 


QUESTIONS which you would like to ask about English usage and 
the teaching of English Mrs. Kenny will be glad to answer in this 
department. Address Mrs. Kenny in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, 
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Is “Aren't TI’ correct? We have 
heard it used on the screen and 
stage. 


Then I checked the meaning of 
colloquial, just to see whether | 
might not find some reason for 
definitely ruling out the expres. 
sion, Aren't 1? But, as you very 
likely know, Webster defines col- 
loquial thus: “. . . . acceptable 
and appropriate in ordinary con- 
versational context. . . . Collo. 
quial speech may be as correct as 
formal speech.” 


Your reaction doubtless was the 
same as my own—I could scarcely 
believe that I heard aright. I 
checked immediately, and quote 
from the new edition of Webster's 
New International Dictionary. 

“Aren’t.—A_ colloquial con- 
traction of are not; often used as 
if for am not in questions; as, 
Aren’t 1?” ° 
Is it better form to use the pos. 
sessive or not in such names as 
“St. Paul Lutheran School,” “St, 

ohn’s Lutheran School” ? 


WHUUNUIUUUUUIN.! 

This inquiry is a most natural 

one. There is really no grammat- 

ical ruling on it, hence the great 
inconsistency in practice. 

I thought I detected one dis- 
tinction in names of colleges listed 
in Patterson’s American Educa- 
tional Directory, namely this: 
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What is the best way to close a 
social studies unit? — 

Some summarizing, or culmi- 
nating, activity should usually 
close the study. This activity may 
take many forms. 

Kindergarten and _ first-grade 
children may make a classbook of 
pictures having explanatory sen- 
tences written for them below; or 
they may invite parents or another 
class to their room to see their 
block scheme and other work, ex- 
plain what they have done, and 
perhaps sing a few songs. 

Typical forms for older chil- 
dren include: class or individual 
books, a frieze or murals, an ex- 
hibit, a class museum, a picture 
collection, maps and charts, a 
movie, and informational talks. 

The criterion should be what is 
most educative for the children, 
not what will make the best show. 


e 


Kindly give me any viewpoint 
you may have in regard to study- 
ing Holland in the third grade, 
where there is plenty of material 
and interest, 

First get clearly in mind the 
objectives of such a study. They 
might be the following: 

1. To broaden children’s out- 
look. 

2. To discover qualities to imi- 
tate. 

3. To develop interest in peo- 
ple of other lands, and friendly 
feelings for them. 


Schools bearing the same name as 
the town in which they are locat- 
ed do not add the possessive sign. 
Examples: St. Leo College and 
Abbey, St. Leo, Florida; St. Paul 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
St. Bernard College and Abbey, 
St. Bernard, Alabama; but St. 
Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
New York. Note the possessive 
in the latter, where the name of 
the school differs from that of the 
city in which it is located. 

No doubt in some cases eupho- 
ny would forbid a possessive, as 
in these names: St. Francis Semi- 
nary; St. Stanislaus School; St. 
Thomas Aquinas School. 


4. To appreciate the fact that 
people must adapt their way of 
living to their environment. 

Intake in the form of literature 
and information is necessary be- 
fore there can be expression or 
vutgo. Easy source books for ma- 
terial on Dutch life are: 

Hall, M. E.: Jan and Betje 
(Merrill). 

McDonald, E. A.; 
rymple, J.: Marta in 
(Little Brown). 

Olmstead, E. G.; and Grant, 
E. B.: Ned and Nan in Holland 
(Row Peterson). 

Perkins, L.: The Dutch Twins ¢ 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

A few ways in which children 
may create and express themselves 
in connection with Dutch life, 
after they have a_ background, 
are: 

1. A Dutch dollhouse may be 
made and equipped. 

2. The classroom may be made 
over into a Dutch room. A tiled 
fireplace, a Dutch bed, dishes, a 
dogcart, and costumes for the 
children are possibilities, 

3. A Dutch flower market, us- 
ing bulbs, makes a worth-while 
nature project. 

4. A Dutch exhibit may con- 
tain stamps, dolls, Dutch tiles, 
and the like. 

§. A Dutch luncheon with 
place cards and decorated paper 
tablecloth, napkins, and dishes, 
may be given. 


and Dal- 
Holland 


What is the antecedent of “that” 
in the following sentence? “It is 
one of the finest pictures that 
(was, were) painted in this coun 
try during the nineteenth cer 
tury.” Suppose the sentence read: 
“It is one of the finest pictures 
that (was, were) ever painted. 
Would the insertion of the word 
“ever” make any difference? 

The antecedent of the relative 
pronoun that is pictures. The 
pronoun will have the same per 
son, number, and gender as its 
antecedent, hence that is plural 
It is the subject of the verb in the 
clause “that were painted.” The 
verb must be plural to agree with 
its subject ¢hat, which is plural 
because its antecedent pictures § 
plural. 

Insertion of the adverbial mod- 
ifier ever would have no bearing 
on the number of the verb. 
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helpful HANDBOOKS 
will YOU choose. . 


at only 25c each to THE 
INSTRUCTOR Subscriber ? 


(50c each to non-subscriber) 


MORE than one-quarter million of these 
Instructor Handbooks have been purchased 
by teachers in all parts of the country. You, 
too, can use these helpful books, to solve class- 
room problems, to plan each day's work, to aid 
you in achieving your goal of teaching success. 


FREE DELIVERY — Instructor Handbooks are 
delivered carrying charges prepaid at the 
special “Subscriber ~-Discount Price” of only 
25 cents each. Note your selections on Form 
at lower right. Include new or renewal sub- 
scription to The Instructor. 


HANDWORK 


| HANDWORK 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 





JUST OUT By 


by Jessie Todd 


Mabel Betsy Hill Introduction 
First half of this new book pre- 
enta Handwork based on the life and customs of 
six countries: China, Japan, Sweden, France 
Switzerland, and Peru. Supplies two pages of girl 
and boy dolls for each country; four pages de- 
voted to outline drawings for a typical scene 
Also gives for each country, two pages of cre- 
ative designs to be applied in actual handwork. 
(Example: Chinese lantern design for a book- 
mark.) Second half includes twelve pages of 
Cireus drawings to trace and eut from cardboard 
for a miniature cireus Drawings show a clown 
two-page elephant barker, ringmaster, trapeze 
performers, and side-show characters Balance 
of book is devoted to Seasonal Material for 
months of the school year: includes patterns and 
designs for place cards, friezes, cut-paper post- 
ers, and so on. 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. Durable 
bristol board cover, with two-color illustration 


: 


The SOCIAL 
_ STUDIES 


HE SOCIAL | 
STUDIES 





FOR ALL GRADES 


published as the 1934-1935 Instructor 
Ready-to-use classroom material for 
atudiess Geography and History for 
all grades. The material is presented in the form 
of stories, tests on the stories, supplementary 
tests, and lesson plans. With each supplementary 
test is a key. Lists of activities, and bibliog- 
raphies for teachers and pupils, are included. 
The text is arranged by grades Each chapter 
contains a correlating sand-table design. 96 
pages, 7 x 10 inches. Cover is of durable bristol 
bourd, with two-color illustration 


Originaily 
Yearbook, 
the social 


SEATWORK 


' 
i 
' 
; 


SEATWORK 


FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 





A great variety of seatwork material for the 
first three grades, contributed by teachers who 
have tried the exercises in their own classrooms 


and proved their practicability. An introductory 
chapter explains how to get best results from 
seatwork. Reading, arithmetic, language, draw- 
ing, hygiene, character education and citizenship, 
children’s literature, and nature study are among 
the subjecta represented. Illustrated, 96 pages, 
7 x 10 inches Durabie bristol board cover, 
printed in two colors. 


TESTS 


For Intermediate 
and Upper Grades. 





Six 
tests 


conveniently arranged groups of tests. The 
cover: arithmetic; elementary science ; 
geography; health, safety and character educa 
tion ; history and civics; language and literature. 
Each group contains one or two lesson sheets 
with illustrations and text addressed to the pupil. 
The tests were prepared by a score of well- 
known teaching specialists from all parts of the 
United States. 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. Durable 
bristol board cover, printed in two colors, 
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FOR THE SCHOOL M 


. our GIFT to you if you will mail at once you 


other Special 
grouped by months on a 10-leaf calendar 10 inches wide by 
21% inches long. Handsomely printed in colors on heavy calendar paper. 
Supplies a poster design of seasonal interest for each school month. Special 
binding keeps complete calendar intact for ready reference to back dates. 








. Birthdays 
of Famous People, Anni- 
versaries of Memorable Events, and 
Days during the school year... 


ONTHS SEPTEMBER 1937 TO JUNE 1938 


New or Renewal Subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR’ 


* iF your present subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR does not expire until September or later you may 
arrange now to receive free one of the new INSTRUCTOR CLASSROOM CALENDARS. Simply mail 


now your renewal subscription for one or two years to start with issue following present expiration date. 





wave ff 


ACTIVITIES 


ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL 
GRADES. 


published as the 1934-34 Instructor 
Yearbook. A wealth of needed material for grade 
and rural schools. Embraces Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy, History, Language, Reading, Citizenship, 
Elementary Science, Health. Every type of test 
is given, with answers. Other matter includes 
stories, with questions; riddles; arithmetic prob- 
lems and games. Chapter heads supply designs 
for eight seasonal blackboard decorations. Six- 
teen full-page posters including one primary 
and one intermediate-upper grade poster for each 
topic. 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. Cover is of 
durable bristol board, with two-color design 


Originally 


ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 
FOR ALL GRADES 





attractive 
and ref- 
develop- 
arousing 
them to 
ex peri- 
more 
follows: 


Science lessons, presented in a clear, 

manner, with suggested “Things to Do” 
erence lists Emphasizes as objectives: 
ment of a scientific attitude in children ; 
their interest in surroundings; leading 
acquire information; providing 
ences which will tend to make them 

servant. There are nine chapters, as 
Enriching Science Teaching (all grades) ; Things 
to See the Year Around (yvrade | or 2); Expe- 
riencing Science (grade 1 or 2); Activities of 
Plants and Animals (grade 3 or 4); Studying 
the Heavens (grade 3 or 4); The Wonder of 
Plant Growth (grade 5 or 6); Animals That 
Lived Long Age (grade 5, 6, or 7); Some 
Everyday Science (grade 7 or 38); Science 
Hobbies (all grades). 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches, 
Cover is of durable bristol board, with two- 
color illustration, 


science 


1 Check ALL your teach- 


ing needs in advance—see 








Page 76.-MAGAZINE OFFERS 
Page 70 -TEACHING AIDS 
Page 7--ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


. - include in your order on 
Subscription Form at right. 





F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


~N return for your cooperation in mailing now, in advance of the new 

school year, your new or renewai subseription to ‘THe ENsTRuctor 

we will reserve in your name and deliver entirely free of any extra 

cost one of the specially printéd, handsome new [nstructor Classroom 
Calendars. 


Here, at last, is the special kind of calendar that you have alway: 
wanted. By listing the Special Days and Anniversaries of greates 
interest to children in elementary grades, the Instructor Classroom 
Calendar suggests scores of fascinating, timely activities and program 
ideas. In addition, the Calendar can save you hours of time and tiring 
effort that you might otherwise expend searching through books an/ 
publications for the very information here always at hand. 


You will value highly your copy of this new kind of calendar both 
for its great beauty and for its great classroom usefulness. Only a lin 
ited number are available for this special free distribution. To make 
certain of YOUR free copy, mail at once your new or renewal sub 
scription to THE INstrRucToR, using the Form below. 


ORDER ALL YOUR TEACHING HELPS NOW 
SEND NO MONEY NOW Pay Oct. Sth if more convenient 


For the school year ahead you will want many of the teaching helps such as the 
Instructor Handbooks shown on this page and other books and aids shown elsewhert 
in this issue (see page references at lower left). Actually, you ean save MORE than 
the cost of your subseription to THe INsrrucror through the special discounts allowed 
to you as a subseriber on your purchases of teaching helps. This purchase diseout! 
privilege applies if your order includes either a new or a renewal subscription, oF ! 
you have a subscription now in force. 


When mailing your new or renewal subscription and your reservation of fre 
Instructor Classroom Calendar — include on the same order, books and other teachint 
aids that you desire. To make certain of YOUR free Calendar and other benelt: 
fill in and mail the Form now, while it is before you. 


Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with 
the 


Send entirely cost-free the new Instructor Classroom Calendar. 





Date 


issue for [] 1 Year at $2.50. [] 2 Years at $3.9! 


Send prepaid, the Instructor Handbooks here checked and other teaching aids written in 


margin below. (Include also magazines desired in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR.) 


HANDWORK SEATWORK ACTIVITIES 


| SOCIAL STUDIES TESTS ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


1937 I am ence” 
that dat 


This order totals $ 


ing payment in full. 


| | will remit on or before Oct. 5th 
| am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5th, not to be cashed before 
My Name P.O. 


St. or R.D. State ~ 
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irmstrong Roberts 


SHORE 


MARY BRITTON MILLER 


Play on the seashore 


And gather up shells, Where the seaweed slips, 
Kneel in the damp sands = Watch the waves 
Digging wells. And the beautiful ships. 


From ~“Menayerie,”’ by Mary Britton Miller. 
Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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Run on the rocks 





Our Illustrated Unit of Work this month deals with creatures 
of the sea. You will find it on pages 43-52. 














In Rural Schools 


Discussed by WILLIE W. WELCH 


School Libraries Consultant, 
State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 


B THE teacher in the rural school who 

is alert to the needs and interests of 
the girls and boys in her classes finds nu- 
merous ways of improving her teaching. 
She takes every opportunity to make her 
contribution, small though it may be, to 
the social and cultural life of her people. 
She studies her community carefully in 
order to find the approaches needed in 
guiding her pupils toward a future of im- 
proved citizenship. 

Through her traveling she brings to her 
pupils contacts with distant parts of her 
own country and of the world. She en- 
riches her teaching with personal observa- 
tion and experience, instilling an interest 
and enthusiasm that lead to travel or in- 
creased reading by the girls and boys. 

Through membership in professional 
organizations, the teacher maintains her 
contacts with other teachers. She shares 
in the exchange of ideas in the journals of 
the national and state associations. She 
reads and contributes to the journals of 
specialized groups. Professional meetings 
—county, state, and national—afford her 
opportunities for hearing and knowing 
educational authorities and for finding 
solutions to baffling problems. New meth- 
ods and ideas renew enthusiasm and are 
reflected in the classroom teaching. 

Continuous study by the teacher in her 
specialized field and in general fields of 
information is an essential in the improve- 
ment of teaching. Extension courses, 
county discussion groups, summer schools, 
and graduate study are definite aids. As- 
sociation with the professors offering the 
courses and with the members of her 
classes is invaluable in the development of 
the alert teacher, as is active participa- 
tion in county and state programs of cur- 
riculum revision. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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From the Village Viewpoint 


Discussed by HELEN C. DAVIS 


Director of Student Teaching, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 


M@ BEFORE the teacher can attempt to 

improve her teaching, she must dis- 
cover specific points of attack. Three 
areas, significant in contributing toward 
ultimate learning achievements, are fre- 
quently overlooked. These are improve- 
ment in the teacher’s own personality, an 
increase in her knowledge and under- 
standing of her pupils, and an increase 
in her knowledge of the people and activ- 
ities of her community. 

The teacher needs to give constant at- 
tention to developing her personality. The 
village community offers many opportu- 
nities for this growth, as well as some 
limitations. In this phase of improve- 
ment, the influence of the teacher’s social 
contacts must be recognized. Conversa- 
tion is a significant contact, but frequent- 
ly ignored in its effect upon personality. 
Discovery and use of conversational top- 
ics that are unusual, interesting, and 
worth while make a contribution toward 
enlivening one’s personality, and can well 
replace the discussion of school topics 
that so often degenerates into gossip. 

Is the teacher keeping abreast of the 
world today so that she is able to bring to 
her pupils experiences that are enjoyable, 
surprising, and stimulating? Her person- 
ality reflects itself in the children’s reac- 
tion to learning situations. Under her 
direction learning may be an adventure, 
or it may be drab and commonplace. 

Actual improvement in the teacher’s 
personality may be aided by study, with 
particular attention to areas of knowledge 
which she has previously not explored. 
Travel is another source of stimulation 

(Continued on page 71) 


In Larger Communities 


Discussed by LOUIS P. BENEZET 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


@ FIRST, in order to improve your 
teaching, you should keep abreast of 
the times. Summer study and summer 
travel are always good. Change of occu- 
pation for civilized man is rest, and the 
teacher whose brain is wearied by ten 
months of teaching can often plunge with 
zest into the studies of summer school. 

You should teach from a _ running 
stream and not from a stagnant pool. 
Read the Literary Digest, the Readers 
Digest, the Nation, and the New York 
Times. Know at least the gist of im- 
portant pending legislation: the Hill- 
Shepherd Bill, the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act, the President’s proposal regarding 
the Supreme Court. 

Plan each recitation so carefully that 
the pupils will take the initiative, ques- 
tioning and answering one another in nat- 
ural fashion. Ask yourself whether your 
questions provoke thought and_ require 
judgment on the part of the pupil. Avoid 
questions which involve mere memory. 
Occasionally check yourself by counting, 
with pencil marks, the number of full 
sentences that you speak compared with 
the number of full sentences spoken by 
the pupils. If the ratio is three to one in 
favor of the pupils, you are far better 
than the average. 

Give your attention to the shy, the 
slow, the timid. They need your efforts 
more than do the others. Keep the bright 
pupils busy by assigning extra individual 
tasks, or giving them outside books to 
read. Occasionally, sitting with a chart 
of the class in front of you, mark each 
pupil’s name with a dot each time that 

(Continued on page 71) 


The long summer vacation not only offers the teacher an opportunity for relaxé 


tion from duties, but also presents a challenge for self-improvement. 


Therefore 


the ideas considered on this page will be most illuminating and helpful to the 


teacher who has at heart her personal growth and professional development. 


If, as 


a result of your summer experiences, or otherwise, there are topics which you would 
like to have discussed in this magazine during the coming school term, please se” 


your subjects to THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
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OTIS A. CROSBY 


Editor, Detroit Educational News, and Member, 
Division of Informational Service, 
Detroit Board of Education 


— DETROIT, the “City of the Straits,” 

and Michigan, the “Land of 5,000 
Lakes,” bid educators welcome to the 
playground of the nation. 

A century ago, the state’s lawmakers 
took cognizance of the unusual natural 
splendor surrounding Michigan’s native 
shores. They included in the great seal 
of the state a Latin inscription, which, 
translated, means “If you seek a beautiful 
peninsula, look about you.” History in 
the making and history centuries old— 
itis all to be found in the nation’s fourth 
city. 

Champlain, Cadillac, Chief Pontiac, 
“Mad Anthony” Wayne, and many other 
historical characters early participated in 
dramatic episodes connected with the set- 
tlement of this city, which has become the 
automotive center of the world. It was 
christened Detroit (French for channel ) 





‘ourtesy, Detroit Public Schools 


Brady Elementary School, Detroit 


because of its position between Lake 
St. Clair and Lake Erie. Nearly a century 
later the settlement was the official scene 
of the incorporation of the Northwest 
Territory in the United States. 

Detroit’s schools and their 7,600 host 
teachers are anticipating every pleasure 
ind every convention want of the ex- 
pected twelve to fifteen thousand guests 
who will attend the diamond jubilee meet- 
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Courtesy, Detroit Public Schools 


An Old Train on Display in Mr. Ford's Greenfield Village 


ing of the National Education Associa- 
tion, June 27 to July 1. 

For those hours unoccupied by meet- 
ings of the convention, the hosts announce 
a variety of tours of the city and sur- 
rounding country. Included are trips 
through automobile plants and bus trips 
around beautiful Belle Isle, the 600-acre 
playground located in the Detroit River 
at the foot of Lake St. Clair. Those wish- 
ing to visit a foreign country need only to 
board a tunnel bus or a ferry boat, or take 
a five-minute drive over the giant suspen- 
sion bridge, to Canada, which is but a 
quarter of a mile from the south shore of 
the city of Detroit. 

Needless to say, convention visitors will 
wish to study the educational system of 
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Detroit, where a child may 
enter preschool and continue 
through grade school and 
en high school to Wayne Uni- 

i versity, under the direction 
of the Board of Education 


ea ee etl ote 
<3 Bes hand and under the supervision of 


Frank Cody, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, who by 
virtue of his office is also pres- 
ident of Wayne University. 

Wayne University and the 
University of Detroit are but 
ten-minute rides from the business sec- 
tion, and the University of Michigan 
campus at Ann Arbor is only thirty-five 
miles distant. The Detroit Institute of 
Arts and the main branch of the public 
library are masterpieces in the architec- 
tural beauty of the city. At the library 
may be seen elaborate mural paintings of 
the founding of Detroit, while in the art 
institute are the much-discussed Rivera 
murals. 

In Dearborn, immediately adjacent to 
the west border of Detroit, is located the 
Edison Institute of Technology. Nowhere 
in America can so much of the true phys- 
ical picture of the United States be found 
as in the Edison Institute, a seven-acre 
(Continued on page 64) 
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A Lesson on Fairyland 


LOU MYRTIS VINING 


Formerly, Librarian and Fifth-Grade Teacher, Alexander School, Shreveport, Louisiana 


@ THERE are lessons and lessons! But 
did you ever teach a lesson on fairy- 
land? Did you ever journey with Peter 
Pan and Tinker Bell through the magic 
forest to the land of Dreams Come True? 
Such a lesson started in my fifth grade 
during a geography activity. One day 
when the pupils were “traveling” with me 
through a city, a voice in the back of the 
room yawned right out loud. I began to 
take stock. What did I know about these 
thirty-five children before me? 

Then a plan came to me. Why not for- 
. get geography for a time and get ac- 
quainted with the children assembled 
here? I closed the book, saying, “That 
will do, children. We'll come back to our 
geography lesson tomorrow. Now you 
may get out paper and pencils. I want 
you each to write your idea of fairyland.” 

I waited for the result. Did America’s 
youth still dream of fairies? Thirty-five 
pencils moved busily for twenty minutes. 
The following are some of the composi- 
tions that the children wrote. They offer 
the simple proof that other qualities and 
quantities may have been forgotten, but 
not fairyland. Something about each 
young author is given first. 

Bob is the bold, bad boy of his grade. 
When a paper wad is thrown across the 
room, I never look to see from whence it 
came. I simply ask Bob to pick it up. 

At night when I go to bed, I often 
think of Fairyland. When I wanted some 
ice cream a fairy would bring it to me. 
When I wanted to go riding a fairy 
would come and whisper in my ear, 
“There’s a car out front, and a ‘shouffer’ 
to drive.” I often wish I had something 
that I haven’t got, but my wishes never 
come true. 

Millie is a little Russian girl. I had 
never successfully met the restless search- 
ing in her black eyes. 

I think Fairyland shows why the lady- 
bug is red. You would see a house where 
she used to live. She's moved to Aunt 
Katy-Did’s house now, and painted it 
red. Before it was dry, they went to stay, 
and another big bug pushed it. This 
made the ladybug red, and of course all 
her children are red. And they're glad 
they’re red. 

Dorothy has a nimble little mind. She 
is very sensitive, and her hands tremble 
when giving oral compositions. 

A lot of dainty people would be danc- 
ing around in Fairyland. The fairies are 
never lazy, or too tired to do anything 
you ask of them. At night everyone 
sleeps out in the woods, and the next 
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morning they are all wet with dew. The 
fairies would teach you to do good deeds. 
Sometimes they would take you to visit 
the elves and dwarfs. After I had lived 
in Fairyland a while I wouldn’t want to 
I'd ask the fairies to let my 
mother and father come to Fairyland, 
and live with me. 


come home. 


Edith’s ancestors came from Sussex, 
England. Her home life is pleasant. 

I hope Fairyland is as nice as I think it is. 
if I should ever go to Fairyland, I would 
ask one of the fairies if | might bring my 
sister with me. We would pick pansies, 
white narcissus, yellow jonquils, roses, 
and daisies. We could go to a tall table 
and eat candy until we were so full we 
couldn’t eat another piece, and no one 
would tell us to stop. The sun would 
shine every day, and we could play all 
day and night, and never get tired. 
When it comes time for a talent pro- 

gram Jack always sings willingly, though 
his songs are slightly too emotional for 
a nine-year-old boy. 

Fairyland is a place where queer little 
people and animals live a happy life. Wee 
Winnie Winkle and the Mouse Ran Up 
the Clock and Little Red Riding Hood 
and Humpty Dumpty. Only Humpty 
Dumpty isn’t there any more, for he fell 
off the steep, high wall, and wasn’t put 
together again. Wee Winnie Winkle 
tried to set an endurance test for sleeping 
the longest. Near Fairyland is a little 
village called Upside Down Town where 
everything is upside down—even the 
cake. The Old Lady Who Lived in a 
Shoe lives there, and lets her children 
play out all night. 





Max is twenty pounds overweight. He 


likes to read in school. V4 
In Fairyland the rivers are soda water. 
The blossoms of the trees are apple pies, 

The fairies always dance in circles. The / 


houses are just front doors and porches, 
and you don’t have to go inside. You 
sleep in the open. There are castles in the 
distance. When you come close to Fairy- 
land you see a drawbridge. You walk 
across the drawbridge. There you see 
ladies, noblemen, and knights. They give 
you meat and drink. This makes you 
sleep a long, long time. When you go 
out of Fairyland you are very, very old. 





Heywood is pale and anemic, with no 
animation. I had often wondered whether 
he thought at all. 

I think Fairyland is a place that no- 





body will ever know. A place where fair- I. 

ies and goblins are, bluebells tinkling, hay 
grass and flowers, where sheep are graz- ph 
ing with Little Boy Blue near by, fairies In | 
on butterflies, and some playing sweet 
music with a harp. You might even hear 
grandfather frog singing in a brook, and ( 
see fairies dipping their feet in the cool Il. 
water. You might see grandfather grass- 


hopper hopping around chirping glad 

notes. And there might be a fairy castle 

where the fairy queen stays with her 
fairy servants. 

I had never noticed anything unusual 
about Garland except his high laugh, 
which we heard several times during the 
day at. the most inopportune moments. 

Fairyland is a place where money 
sprouts out of the ground, and we all 
have long red wings. You could travel 
all over the world and see nothing and 
know a lot. You wouldn’t have to play, 
or work, or go to school. You wouldn't 
even have to go to bed, or be sick, or 
stingy. You could make crickets, and 
patent bears, paint frogs and snakes, and 
everything would be wonderful. 


Once Billy brought a small snake to 
school. I punished him severely. _ Per- 
haps I would have dealt differently with 
him if it had happened after I read his 
fairyland composition. 

Fairyland is a place where little people 
of the woods are supposed to live. Some 
are dressed in white and some have 
wings. They have magic wands which 
they can wave and change everything. 
They live in little huts. The brownies 
live in the tree trunks of big trees, and 
sew their trousers with pine needles. They 
paint the frogs and snakes and color the 
birds. They are supposed to have very, 
very much gold and silver. Did you 
ever read the story of Alice in Wonder- 
land? Did you ever see the picture of 
the Little Old Man of the Woods? They 
are both of Fairyland. 

Virginia is the most timid child in the 
class, yet her essay was voted the best. 

In Fairyland you have magic paints. If 
you get a rock and paint it red like an 
apple, it will turn into an apple. At 

(Continued on page 73) 
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A Brown Baby in Camp 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
BLAINIE DUNN 


& BETTY LOU was the very first per- 

son in the mining camp to see the lit- 
tle brown baby burro. From that day, 
when its wobbly legs could hardly hold 
its fuzzy body, she wished she could have 
it for a pet. 

But when she tried to get near the little 
burro, the mother would place herself 
between it and Betty Lou. 

One morning when Betty Lou and 
Brother Tom were on their way up the 
trail, they heard down in the dump a 
burro heehawing so loudly that they won- 
dered whether something was wrong. 

“Listen,” said Betty Lou, “I think I 
hear a little burro heehawing, too.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “but come on, or we'll 
miss the trip on the big truck to the silver 
mine.” 

Betty Lou did not move. “But—but 
maybe, one of the burros is hurt.” She 
started back down the trail. 

There was the little brown burro with 
its foot caught in a tin can. Its mother 
stood by its side, helpless. 

Betty Lou was troubled as she listened 
to their cries. She called to Tom, who 
had gone on up the trail. 

“We'll have to help it, even if we do 
miss the ride.” She remembered how 
they had looked forward to the trip. 

Rather slowly Tom came back. They 
started to climb down to the dump, but 
when they did so the mother placed her- 
self between them and the baby burro. 

Tom shook his head. “She won’t let us 
go any nearer. Come on; it'll get loose 
all right.” 

Betty Lou was sure the can was cutting 
into the little burro’s foot and hurting it. 
“Te’s our fault. If we hadn’t thrown the 
cans there it wouldn’t have been caught.” 

She was thoughtful for a moment and 
then reached in her pocket for a red apple. 
This she threw on the other side of the 
mother. When the big burro saw the 
apple rolling down the mountain side it 
started after it. 

Betty Lou grabbed Tom by the hand 
and ran to the little burro. She threw her 
arms around the fuzzy little neck while 
Tom tried to pull off the can. 

At first the burro stood still and tried 
to suck Betty Lou’s finger. Then the can 
cut into its foot as Tom was pulling, and 
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the burro kicked its tiny heels and bel- 
lowed louder than ever. 

Betty Lou and Tom lost their balance 
and fell down. As they scrambled to 
their feet, the mother came rushing back 
toward them, heehawing loudly. 

“Quick,” said Tom, grabbing his sister 
by the hand, “we'd better let them alone. 
No telling what they might do.” 

Suddenly an idea came to Betty Lou as 
she stood behind a tree. She ran up the 
trail to the cabin and returned with two 


more apples and a pair of shears that her 
father used to cut wire. 

“Ill throw one apple to the mother and 
let the little burro nibble on the other, 
while you cut off the can,” she said ex- 
citedly. 

She threw the apple a little farther this 
time. Then, as soon as the mother burro 
started for it, the children hurried to the 
little burro’s side. 

While the mother was gone and the 
baby nibbled contentedly at the red 
apple, the can was off in no time. Then 
the baby ambled off toward its mother. 

As Betty Lou and Tom stood there 
watching the two burros rubbing noses, 
the children heard their father calling 
from the top of a knoll. “Better hurry if 
you want to go to the mine.” 

They hurried up the trail, happy that 
they had freed the burro and that they 
had not been left behind. 

From that day forward, the little burro 
was the pet of the camp. Soon it was fol- 
lowing Betty Lou and Tom wherever they 
went, and one day they even found it 
curled up on Tom’s cot beside the cabin. 


Daphne and Mrs. Polka Dot 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
LUCRETIA PENNY 


@ THE second grade was worried. It 

looked as if there might be no happy 
solution to the problem of Daphne and 
Mrs. Polka Dot. 

“Always before we’ve settled things so 
everyone was happy,” Martha said. 

“We never had a problem so hard as 
this,” Peter said. 

“The pets get along all right together,” 
Sally Ann reminded them, 

“None of them get along better than 
Daphne and Mrs. Polka Dot,” Marvin 
said. 

It was about Daphne and Mrs. Polka 
Dot that the second grade was worrying. 

The second grade was proud of its pet 
yard. There was a white rabbit named 
Sammy. There was a bantam hen named 
Beatrice. There were two ducks, a big 
white one called Daphne and a black duck 
with white feathers on her breast called 
Mrs. Polka Dot. In the classroom there 


were other pets: three turtles and a bowl 
of goldfish. 

The children took turns caring for the 
pets. 


They wrote stories about them, 
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too, and drew pictures of them and made 
booklets in which they told how each pet 
should be fed and treated. 

Weeks before time for vacation they be- 
gan making plans for the summer care of 
the pets. Each pet was to go home with 
one of the children for the summer. 

Now everything had been decided ex- 
cept who was to care for Daphne and Mrs. 
Polka Dot. That was the problem the sec- 
ond grade had not been able to solve. 

David was going to his grandmother's 
farm, and he was to take Beatrice, the 
bantam hen. There would be other chick- 
ens there to keep her from being lonely. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The Rest of the Story 
about Little Betty Blue 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
ELSI PARRISH 


“Little Betty Blue 
Lost her holiday shoe; 
What can Little Betty do? 
Give her another, 
To match the other, 
And then she may walk in two.” 


“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” cried Little Jack 
Horner. ‘Who will make a shoe for Little 
Betty Blue? Will you, Mistress Mary?” 

“How can I?” answered Mistress Mary. 
“T have cockleshells and silver bells, but I 
cannot make a shoe with these. Besides, I 
don’t know how to make one. Why not 
ask Doctor Foster?” 

“T will,” said Little Jack Horner, and 
he hurried on. Very soon he met Doctor 
Foster. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” cried Little Jack 
Horner. 

“Betty Blue 

Must have a shoe. 
Will you make one for her, Doctor 
Foster?” 

“But I am in a hurry to get to Glo’ster,” 
answered Doctor Foster, “and I have only 
abottle of pills in my bag. I cannot make 
a shoe with these. And besides, I don’t 
know how to make one. Why not ask the 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe?” 

“T will,” said Little Jack Horner, and 
he hurried on. Very soon he came to the 
Old Woman’s house. When he knocked 
at the door, who should open it but the 
Old Woman herself. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” cried Little Jack 
Horner. 

“Little Betty Blue 
Needs another shoe. 
Will you make her one, Old Woman?” 

“But,” answered the Old Woman, “I 
have so many children, I don’t know what 
todo. How can I find time to stop and 
make a shoe? Besides, I don’t know how 
tomake one. If I did, I would make a fine 
new shoe for my children and me to live 
in. Why not ask Simple Simon?” 

“T will,” said Little Jack Horner, and 
he hurried on. Very soon he met Simple 
Simon. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” cried Little Jack 
Horner. 

“A shoe, a shoe 
For Little Betty Blue. 
Will you make it, Sirnple Simon?” 

“But I am in a hurry to buy a pie from 
the Pieman,” answered Simple Simon, 
“and I cannot make a shoe with that. Be- 
sides, I don’t know how to make one. 
Why not ask the Shoemaker?” 

“The Shoemaker!” cried Little Jack 
Horner. “That is a fine idea!” And he 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Marquette and the Mississippi 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
MABEL-RUTH JACKSON 


@ THIS year of 1937 marks the three- 

hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
aman whom America delights to honor— 
Father Jacques Marquette. He it was 
who, with Louis Joliet, discovered the up- 
per waters of the Mississippi. 

Father Marquette had come to New 
France, as Canada was then called, in 1666, 
to do missionary work among the Indians. 
He was then twenty-nine years old, a 
slightly built man, courageous, and with 
a natural talent for friendliness. He ap- 
plied himself diligently to the study of 
the Indian languages and in a few years 
was able to speak six different dialects. 
He worked among the Algonquins, Hu- 
rons, Ottawas, and Illinois, and was liked 
and trusted by them. 

From the Illinois and the Sioux and 
nomadic tribes he began to hear tales of a 
great river which flowed to the south 
through lands where the winters were 
milder than those of New France and the 
soil was fertile. “‘Messipi” it was called. 

Father Marquette’s imagination became 
kindled by thoughts of this mighty stream. 
France was eager to spread her colonies 
westward and southward and this river 
would be supremely important. 

The French authorities decided to send 
an expedition to search for the Mississippi 
and chart its course. Louis Joliet, a 
trader, explorer, guide, and interpreter, 
was to have charge, and Father Marquette 
was chosen as his associate. 

On the seventeenth of May, 1673, the 
little party embarked on their trip from 
Saint Ignace, where Father Marquette 
conducted a mission. The two young 


Frenchmen and their five assistants trav- 
eled in two birch-bark canoes, light but 
strong. 

Their passage was easy at first, through 
the straits of Michilimackinac (old form 
of Mackinac) and along the northern 
shores of Lake Michigan. The Indians of 
that locality gave them wild rice to eat, 
but warned them not to continue, because 
they would encounter warlike tribes and 
pestilential heat. But they disregarded 
these admonitions and resumed their 
journey. 

They entered the Fox River, and pro- 
ceeded down this broad, slow stream to a 
village of the Maskoutens, the Miamis, 
and the Kickapoos. 

Here they held a powwow with the 
headmen of the village, asking for guides 
to conduct them to the Wisconsin, which 
flows into the Mississippi. Gifts were then 
presented and the Indians promised an es- 
cort, making a present in turn. 

On the tenth of June they left with a 
third canoe carrying two Miami Indians. 
After a difficult portage between the Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers, they now entered 
waters that flowed toward the Mississippi. 
The river grew broader and a swifter cur- 
rent carried them along at a dangerous 
pace. On the seventeenth of June they 
entered a mighty stream with shores a 
mile apart. With joyful certainty they 
gazed upon the wind-swept waters of the 
Mississippi. 

In Father Marquette’s journal was re- 
corded everything of interest about the 
river—its banks, wild life, and the Indians 

(Continued on page 68) 
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High in the air 
is this tightrope 
walker, perform- 
ing with ease. 


Fwing Calloway 


@ FOR several years the six elementary 

grades in our school have been organ- 
ized according to what is known as the 
Co-operative Group Plan, originated by 
Dr. James F. Hosic of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. We have three 
groups, there being two grades, with some 
necessary overlapping, in each group. Our 
primary group last year included two first 
grades, two second grades, and a combina- 
tion second and third grade. 

The subject matter was divided among 
the five teachers, who worked with the 
group in such a way that each teacher met 
every child in the group four times a 
week. Once in two weeks we had an 
assembly period attended by all of the 
children of the group. During these pe- 
riods the children gave short programs 
consisting of songs, folk dances, rhythmic 
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Trick Elephants--Always the Children’s Favorites 
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ALICE M. CORSON 


Teacher of Reading, Grades One and Two, 
Underwood School, Newton, Massachusetts 


exercises, reading, storytelling, and dram- 
atizations which had been worked out 
during classroom periods. Our aim was 
not only to provide entertainment, but to 
develop self-confidence in the children. 

At least every two weeks the five teach- 
ers of the group met to pool their expe- 
riences in order that they might better 
understand the individual children, and to 
plan the work so that it would be well 
integrated. 

So far as practical, the unit of work or 
activity for a given period of time was 
centered upon child interest. In May a 
circus came to Boston. Most of our chil- 
dren attended. They came back eager to 
tell us what they had seen. They wanted 
to draw pictures of the circus and to 
dramatize their experiences. We had no 
need to seek for a child interest to moti- 
vate our work for the remainder of the 
year. 

The teachers spent a long afternoon 
laying out, more or less roughly, plans for 
our circus activity. Rather than outline 
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The Main Entrance to the Big Circus Tent 


these plans, I am going to describe some of 
the things which we actually did during 
the five or six weeks that we spent on this 
project. 

Oral reading in our first grades is of 
two kinds—experience reading and read- 
ing from books. As the children told of 
their experiences at the circus, we took 
down some of their stories in writing, had 
the authors illustrate them, and made 








A GROUP ACTIVITY 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
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Bransby, from Fuing Galloway 


A Performing Sea Lion 


interesting, attractive, and valuable read- 
ing charts by mounting the pictures on 
large sheets of paper, and printing the 
stories under them. 

The children enjoyed reading their own 
stories at first; later they read the stories 
that other children had composed. There 
were no requirements about reading the 
stories Or mastering the vocabulary. The 
result was that groups gathered in front 
of the charts before sessions and after 


if 


Nearly Time for the Circus to Begin! 





Fuing Galloway 


school. They read the charts to them- 
selves and to the other children in the 
room. They invited children from other 
rooms to see the charts and to hear them 
read. They induced parents to come to 
school to hear the stories. Finally, when 
the work was over, they bore the charts 
proudly home. 

A second type of chart was made to 
provide simple recreational reading for 
the children, and to give a motive for 
more finished work in drawing than we 
had before required. The child who made 
the chart chose an animal or some object, 
such as a tent or a circus wagon, and drew 
a picture first in the upper half of the pa- 
per. Then he dictated to the teacher, in 
this case the creative-arts teacher, two oF 
three simple descriptive sentences which 
she wrote on the lower half of the paper 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Seatwork for “The Circus” 


ALICE M. CORSON 


Teacher of Reading, Grades One and Two, Underwood School, Newton, Massachusetts 











Do these things. 


Draw a funny clown. 
Color his suit red and white. 
Color his cap red. 

Put six balloons in his hand. 
Color one balloon red. 
Color two balloons green. 
Color one balloon purple. 
Color one balloon blue. 


CS eEN AY $F YN 


Color one balloon orange. 


If the sentence is true, write T after it; if it is not 
true, write F. 


. A tiger has black stripes. 
A zebra has spots. 

An elephant has tusks. 

A giraffe has a long neck. 

. A polar bear is white. 

6. An elephant has large eyes. 


— ff. wh — 











Choose one circus animal and read all you can 
find about it. Be ready to tell the class the fol- 
lowing things about the animal that you have 
chosen. 


Name of the animal. 

Where it lived. 

How it lived. 

How it was captured. 

How it was brought to this country. 

How it is cared for at the circus. 

How it was trained. 

What tricks it does, if any. 

Anything else that is interesting about the 
animal. 


Answer these questions. 


1. A circus man had ten balloons to sell. Joe, 
Fred, and Walter each bought one balloon. How 
many balloons did the circus man have then? 

2. In the circus parade one of the animal cages 
was drawn by three rows of horses with four 
horses in each row. How many horses were 
there? 

3. Cora had twenty-five cents to spend at the 
circus. She spent ten cents for peanuts to feed 
the elephants, five cents for an ice-cream cone, 
and ten cents for a balloon. Did she spend all 
her money? 











Draw a line under the correct answer. 


1. Where does a kangaroo live? 


Egypt Australia Spain 

2. What markings does a leopard have? 
spots stripes rings 

3. Which animal has cloven hoofs? 
lion elephant giraffe 

4. Where is a camel found? 
desert jungle prairies 


§. In what climate does a wild elephant live? 
cold temperate hot 





Choose words from the list below to fill in the 
blanks in this story. 


Thelma and Donald went to the circus. After 
they bought their 
The band was playing gay 


they went into the big 


around the 
rings. Then the trained acted. They 

and . The children liked the 
funny , the pretty , and the peo- 
It was fun 


The circus began with a 


ple who performed on the 
to go to the circus. 


parade music tightrope _—tent 
jumped seats tickets trapeze 
clowns dogs danced horses 
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An English Contract for Fifth Grade 


B 1USED the following contract in my 

fifth-grade English class. The mini- 
mum amount of work required was a 
daily class recitation. Class recitations 
plus the first section of the contract rep- 
resented an M grade. Completing this 
work, and the second section in addition, 
represented an § grade. Completing all 
three sections made the pupil eligible for 
a grade of E. 


M GRADE 


I. Place a plus sign (+) in front of each 
group of words that makes a sentence; 
place a minus sign (—) in front of each 
group that does not make a sentence. 
The people of the village. 

Crossed the street. 

Washington was our first president. 
Twelve months. 

We are going to the party. 

A rainy day. 

Joined the crowd. 

Baby cried. 


SNAY AYN 


II. Separate the complete subject from 
the complete predicate with a short ver- 
tical line. 

Flowers bloomed. 

Winds blew. 

Rain fell. 

The children played. 

The train whistled. 

The old woman fell. 

The sun shone. 


The ice melted. 


III. Carry out the following directions. 

1. Here is a leading sentence for a par- 
agraph. Write three or four other sen- 
tences to follow this sentence. 

I have a dog that can do tricks. 

2. Arrange and punctuate the follow- 
ing heading for a friendly letter. 

June 10 1937 Belton Missouri 


CNA“ YN 


IV. Memorize one of these poems. 
“He Prayeth Best”—Coleridge. 
“Today” —Carlyle. 

“The Mist and All”—Willson. 
“Four Things”—van Dyke. 


V. Read one of the following stories and 
tell it to the class. 

“The Story of Joseph.” 

“The Bundle of Sticks.” 

“Hansel and Gretel.” 

“King Alfred and the Cakes.” 


VI. Punctuate and capitalize the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

1. tom is a good boy he goes to school 
every day tom makes very good grades in 
school at home he helps his mother 
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HOPE MITCHENER 


Teacher, Intermediate Grades, 
Public Schools, Belton, Missouri 


2. did you ever go to a circus what was 
the most interesting thing you saw i en- 
joyed the elephants most did you feed the 
elephants peanuts 


VII. Place commas where needed. 

1. A school child needs pencil pen ink 
and paper. 

2. I planted lettuce peas and beans. 

3. Mary Tom John and Lucy go to the 
same school. 

4. Colts like to run jump and kick. 

§. Our flag is red white and blue. 


VIII. Write the contractions for the fol- 
lowing words. 


1. do not 6. was not 
2. are not 7. were not 
3. Iam 8. I will 
4. cannot 9. we are 
§. you are 10. they are 


IX. Place apostrophes where needed in 
the following singular possessives. 
1. boys hat 4. birds song 
2. girls dress §.- ponys harness 
3. childs toy 6. womans glove 


X. Use these homonyms in sentences. 
1. there, their §. tale, tail 
2. to, too, two 6. knew, new 
3. see, sea 7. know, no 
4. hear, here 8. sew, so 


XI. Write the plural form for each of the 


following singular nouns. 


1. boy §. tree 
2. girl 6. pen 
3. book 7. shoe 
4. pencil 8. bird 


XII. Fill the blanks with the correct form 
of the verb. 


present past with hel per 
l. bring brought 
2. take taken 
3. go went 
4. run ran 
5. lie lain 
6. sit sat 

S GRADE 


I. Underline the complete subject with a 
straight line, the complete predicate with 
a wavy line. 

1. The bear is an interesting animal. 

2. Mining is an important industry. 

3. The goldenrod is a fall flower. 


4. The hermit built his house in the 
woods. 

5. Many peanuts are raised in North 
Carolina. 

6. The Eskimo lives in the Far North. 


II. Place an “N” in front of the sentences 
that are in their natural order; place a 
“T” in front of the sentences that are in 
transposed order. 

1. On each side of the street were tall 
elm trees. 
Many years had passed by. 
An amazing animal is the monkey. 
Shrewd and clever was he. 
On each side were stationed guards, 
A sly animal is the fox. 
King Midas was a wealthy man. 
On a platform stood the speaker. 


Il. Write the plurals for the following. 
box _ foot 


oN AY AYN 


man pony ax 
fox goose baby daisy tax 
child tooth lady lily knife 
leaf ~— ox woman solo piano 


IV. Fill the blanks with the correct form 
of the verb. 
lay, laid, laid 
¥ the book on the table. 
2. I it there yesterday. 
3. The mother has the baby on 
the bed. 
lie, lay, lain 
l. down and rest a while. 
a3 down today and slept. 
3. I have down every day. 
lie, lay, lain lay, laid, laid 
1. I the rug on the hall floor. 
2. Mother, do down and rest. 
3. No, I have just down. 
4. I on the couch, yesterday. 


V. Punctuate the following sentences. 
1. June July and August are summer 
months 
2. Tom studies arithmetic history hy- 
giene and English 
(Continued on page 74) 
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UII of He 
SDLDEN AVE 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
LELAND B. JACOBS 


Training Supervisor, Junior English, Lincoln 
Consolidated Laboratory School, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


I. Background. 
A. Aims. 

1. To present interestingly to chil- 

dren one of literature’s most beauti- 

ful stories. 

2. To uncover for children the beau- 

ty of well-written prose. 

3. To use literature (judiciously) 

for indirect character training. 
B. Time and materials. 

1. The teacher planned for five pe- 

riods of forty minutes each. 

2. Enough copies of the story were 

available so that every member of the 

class had one to read individually. 
II. Approaches. 
A. Bulletin-board display. 

A map of Europe with arrows point- 
ing to Styria (a mountainous region in 
Austria and the setting of this story) 
was used as the center of interest for 
the display. Around this map were 
placed pictures emphasizing the beauty 
of the Styrian landscape. 

B. Reading table. 

Here were placed several illustrated 
copies of the story, which the children 
frequently leafed through and asked 
questions about. 

Here also was placed a picture of the 
author. Attached to the picture was a 
concise, simple statement that Ruskin 
wrote The King of the Golden River in 
a very short time for the amusement of 
a young girl, and as proof of a boast 
that he could write a fanciful story. 
He put the story away in his desk and 
left it there for ten years, with no idea 
that it was worth publishing. It was 
only after considerable urging from his 
friends that he was prevailed upon to 
have the story published. 

These stimuli aroused curiosity and 
interest so that the study of this classic 
Was begun enthusiastically. 
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III. Development. 
A. First period, 

1. The children discussed informally 
the impressions they had gained from 
the bulletin-board and the reading- 
table displays. By means of the map 
of Europe, the pictures, and the 
discussion, the group became ac- 
quainted with Styria. 

2. The teacher gave an overview of 
The King of the Golden River by 
telling conversationally about the 
family life of the three brothers, 
Hans, Schwartz, and Gluck. The 
children were asked to express their 
opinions concerning this type of 
home life and relationship between 
brothers. In this way the teacher 
early gave the children some insight 
into the problems of which this story 
treats, and created interest in, and 
sympathy for, Gluck. 

3. The teacher then began reading 
the story to the group in order that 
everyone might get into the spirit 





x 
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A Memorial to Ruskin, at Derwentwater, England 


and plot of the story before taking 
up the reading individually. 
4. Discussion of the salient points of 
this reading followed. 
a) Describe Treasure Valley. Why 
should it be a happy place in 
which to live? Was it? 
b) Who were the owners of Treas- 
ure Valley? What was their atti- 
tude toward all life in the Valley? 
c) Why were Hans and Schwartz 
known as the “Black Brothers”? 
(Continued on page 66) 





A Test on “The King 


Draw a line under the statement that best 
answers each of the following questions, 
1. Why was the valley known as 
Treasure Valley? 
a) It contained valuable minerals. 
b) It had fertile soil. 
c) The people were all very rich. 
2. Why were Hans and Schwartz 
called the “Black Brothers”? 
a) They were ugly-looking men. 
b) They killed the insect and animal 
pests in the neighborhood. 
c) They were cruel men. 
3. How chiefly did Gluck differ from 
his older brothers? 
a) He was made to do the house- 
work. 
b) He was kind and thoughtful. 
c) He was not interested in the af- 
fairs of Treasure Valley. 


of the Golden. River” 


4. What important guest came to visit 
the brothers? 
a) Southwest Wind. 
b) The King of the Golden River. 
c) The parish priest. 
5. How did Gluck receive this guest? 
a) He was afraid and annoyed. 
b) He was amazed but friendly. 
c) He was anxious to receive him. 
6. How did the older brothers treat 
this guest? 
a) They ordered him from the house. 
b) They laughed at him. 
c) They urged him to stay. 
7. What was the most important out- 
come of this treatment of the guest? 
a) He created a bad storm. 
b) He destroyed the brothers’ house 
c) He left Treasure Valley. . 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Fwing Calloway 
This Native Family Is Preparing Its Rice Field. 
Rice Is the Chief Food of the Philippine Natives. 


WILMA GUNN MAY 


Formerly, Teacher, Intermediate 
Grades, Maytown Consolidated 
High School, Langley, Kentucky 


A UNIT OF WORK FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


BH IN A school accustomed to texts and 
little else, I decided to teach by the 
unit method, and found that the year’s 
work paid high dividends. The new meth- 
od brought commendation from students 
and parents. Children love doing things; 
and when innovations win their interest, 
seldom indeed do parents resent changes. 
To forestall criticism, I based most of 
the year’s units on subject matter found 
in the adopted texts. Though there were 
very few pages on the Philippine Islands 
in our geography text, the class enjoyed a 
delightful unit study concerning them, 
spending much more time on the topic, 
and with far better results, than otherwise 
would have been the case. 
I. Approach. 
A. A pupil brought a news item about 
the independence of the Philippine Is- 
lands. 
B. Almost simultaneously our current 
events weekly carried a notice of Vice 
President Garner’s sailing to attend the 
inauguration of the new President of 
the Philippines. 
C. A student brought a coconut to 
class. Many questions were asked about 
how coconuts are grown and marketed. 
Materials. 
A. Booklets on coconuts; a real coco- 
nut; pictures of palm trees. 
B. Pamphlets on rice industry; samples 
of rice; pictures of rice fields. 


Ii. 
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In the Tropical Jun- 
gles, Coconut Palms 
Grow in Abundance. 








Hemp, Which Is Being Loaded Here, Is a Valued 
Product of the Islands. It Is Used for Cordage. 


C. Newspaper clippings; postal cards 

from the Philippine Islands. 

D. Samples of rope, cord, and twine; 

pictures of hemp fields. 

E. Philippine embroidery. 

F. Booklet on history of sugar; speci- 

mens of sugar—white, yellow, brown; 

tablet, confectioner’s, powdered, gran- 

ulated, rock; sugar cane; pictures illus- 

trating sugar industries. 

G. Straw hats; samples of weaving 

done in the Philippines. 

H. Neck scarf lent by a missionary re- 

turned from the Philippines. 

I. Matting. 

J. Philippine scenes made from con- 

struction paper. 

III. Map study from open book. 

A. Name the leading islands. 

B. In what ocean are the Philippine 

Islands located? 

©. Which city is the capital? 

1). Find one bay. 

Ki. What three seas border the islands? 

F. Find latitude and longitude of. is- 

lands. 

IV. Development of unit. 

A. The islands. 
1. History: Discovered by Magellan. 
Named “Filipinas” by Villalobos, 
after Prince Philip, later King Philip 
II, of Spain. China tried to take the 
islands from Spain, but was defeated. 
Many Chinese there today; best gar- 





deners and farmers on islands. Much 
intermarriage between races. Islands 
lost by Spain to United States in 
1898, 

2. Description: More than seven 
thousand islands. Total area, more 
than 114,000 square miles. Luzon 








The Meat of the Coconut, When 
Dried, Forms an Important Expo 
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C. Industries. 











and Mindanao largest and most im- 
portant islands. 

3. Location and climate: In Pacific 
Ocean, near China. Warm climate. 
Wet and dry seasons. 


. People. 


1. Population: About twelve mil- 
lion. Many tribes. Many languages 
spoken. Said to be the land of every 
race and of every religion. 
Many of mixed blood. 
2. Natives: Aborigines were 
from Malayan Peninsula. 
Igorots, hill tribe of Luzon, 
gave United States army of- 
ficers much trouble. Moros 
fought rule of the United 
States longest. Officials final- 
ly took away their weapons 
and forced them to_ be 
peaceful. Filipinos are light 
brown, slender and _ small, 
with dark eyes and _ hair. 
Native women chew betel 
nut from areka palm, smoke 
cigars. They do much com 
mercial weaving and em 
broidering. 
3. Other races: Spaniards, 
Americans, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Arabs. 
4. Amusements: The ma- 
jor sport is cockfighting. 
Pony and bicycle races are 
popular, and baseball is a 
leading sport. Singing and 
dancing are beloved. Na- 
tives good musicians. 
Homes: Many primitive 
huts on less civilized islands 
and in rural districts. Mod- 
ern houses in cities and up- 
to-date places. 


1. Agriculture main indus- 
try, but only a small per- 


The Native Boat with Its 
Odd-Shaped Sail Adds 


Interest to This Scene. 


Pilipino Children in 
the Public Schools Are 
All Taught a Trade. 
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Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


centage of land under cultivation. 
Land very fertile. Heavy crops 
raised annually. Rice is major prod- 
uct. 

Exports: Resin or gum from trees, 
used for varnish; sugar; copra; to- 
bacco; rice; coconut oil; coir from 
the bark of the coconut, used in 
tarred rope; and manila hemp. This 


ie" 4 


‘tar’ is& 





product, which comes from the 
abaca plant, similar to banana plant, 
grows best here. So little is raised the 
world over that the Filipinos get the 
price demanded, regardless of dis- 
tance from markets. If cut just 
after the plant blooms, the fiber is 
fine. If left to mature, the fiber is 
coarse. It is cut, peeled, cleaned, and 
tied in hanks; sent to market, where 
it is baled; sorted by experts accord- 
ing to variety and grade; oiled after 
being made into ropes of various 
sizes. 

3. Imports: Flour, machinery, cloth- 
ing. 

Lumber: More than half the land 
is tropical forest. Promising future 
for lumber industry. Many kinds of 
trees are found, among them hard- 
woods, bamboos, palms. Rushes 
used for making hats, furniture, and 
SO on, 

§. Factories: Sugar and oil refin- 
eries; tobacco and cordage factories. 
(Continued on page 67) 


The Natives Often Use the 
Long Leaves of the Nipa Palm 


Tree for Thatching Houses. Sugar 
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Cane Grows 
So Dense as to Make 
It Difficult to Cut. 


The Slow. ~<a Siecle or Water Buffalo, Is the Chief 
Work Animal of the Natives. It Is Also Used for Food. 
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SUMMER WORSHIP 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


I worship the God of the grasses, 
Of quivering elms and the sea, 

And every stray breeze that passes 
Is laden with wisdom for me. 

! find Him in sky-topping mountains, 
In deep, shaded valleys of fern; 

He sings in the crystalline fountains 
And broods as the autumn fires burn. 


How vainly they seek for His glory 
In creeds that are musty with age! 
Why will they not welcome His story 
On Nature’s all-scintillant page? 
I worship the God of the grasses, 
The Lord of the dawn-tinted skies, 
And every stray breeze that passes 
Brings news of some near paradise. 


Used by permission of the author 


A BOY'S SONG 


JAMES HOGG 
Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and o’er the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 


Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 


Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from their play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 


But this I know, I love to play, 
Through the meadow, among the hay; 
Up the water and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 
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BOB WHITE 


GEORGE COOPER 


There’s a plump little chap in a speckled 
coat, 

And he sings on the zigzag rails remote, 

Where he whistles at breezy, bracing 
morn, 

When the buckwheat is ripe, and stacked 
is the corn, 


“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


Is he hailing some comrade as blithe as he? 

Now I wonder where Robert White can 
be! 

O’er the billows of gold and amber grain 

There is no one in  sight—but, hark 
again: 


“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


Ah! I see why he calls; in the stubble 
there 

Hide his plump little wife and_ babies 
fair! . 

So contented is he, and so proud of the 
same, 

That he wants all the world to know his 
name: 


“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


FAIRY SONG 


JOHN KEATS 


Shed no tear! O shed no tear! 
The flower will bloom another year. 
Weep no more! O weep no more! 
Young buds sleep in the root’s white 
core. 
Dry your eyes! O dry your eyes! 
For I was taught in Paradise 
To ease my breast of melodies 
Shed no tear. 


Overhead! look overhead! 

"Mong the blossoms white and red— 
Look up, look up. I flutter now 

On this flush pomegranate bough. 
See me! ‘tis this silvery bell 

Ever cures the good man’s ill. 

Shed no tear! O shed no tear! 

The flower will bloom another year. 
Adieu, adieu—I fly, adieu, 

I vanish in the heaven’s blue— 


Adieu, adieu! 


VACATION TIME 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


The grammars and the spellers, 
The pencils and the slates, 
The books that hold the fractions 
And the books that tell the dates, 
The crayons and the blackboards 
And the maps upon the wall, 
Must all be glad together, 
For they won’t be used till fall. 


They’ve had to work like beavers 
To help the children learn; 

And if they want a little rest, 
It surely is their turn. 

They shut their leaves with pleasure, 
The dear old lesson books, 

And the crayons and the blackboards 
Put on delighted looks. 


So, children, just remember, 
When you are gone away, 
Your poor old slates and pencils 
Are keeping holiday. 
The grammars and the spellers 
Are as proud as proud can be 
When the boys forsake the schoolroom 
And the teacher turns the key. 


Used by permission of the author. 


AT GRADUATING TIME 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


The graduates are going forth— 
God bless them every one!— 

To run this hard and stubborn world 
Just as it should be run; 

But much I fear they'll find that facts 
Don’t always track with dreams; 

And running this old world is not 
As easy as it seems. 


The graduate is prone to think 
His wisdom is complete. 

He’s but to ask—the world will lay 
Its trophies at his feet. 

But schooldays done and work begun, 
He learns to his regret 

The college of experience 
He has not mastered yet. 


The world has garlands and applause 
At graduating time; 

But may forget him the next day, 
When he attempts to climb. 

Life is a battle where each one 
Must seek and hold his own. 

He who would rise above the clouds 
Must scale the heights alone. 


This is the rule of life today, 
As it has ever been: 
The world bestows its smiles on those 
Who have the strength to win. 
Beneath all outward semblances 
It looks for merit true. 
It little cares how much you know, 
But asks, what can you do? 
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Geography and 
Arithmetic Tests 


A Test on North America 


RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


Teacher, Shelby Township Schools, 
Ripley County, Indiana 


|. Place an X before the best answer to 
each of the following exercises. 
1. The Colorado River 
a) flows for a large part of its course 
in deep canyons. 
b) is a slow-moving stream. 
c) is of much use for navigation 
purposes. 
2. The largest river system of North 
America is the 
a) Mackenzie. 
b) St. Lawrence. 
¢) Mississippi. 
3. Truck gardening is important in 
New England because 
a) garden products are in demand in 
the many large cities. 
b) the people have to raise every- 
thing that they need. 
c) the soil is thin and poor. 
4. The coast line of North America 
a) has no deep indentations. 
b) is regular except in the south. 
c) is very irregular. 
5. The highest elevation in Mexico is 
the summit of 
a) Mount St. Elias. 
b) Mount Orizaba. 
¢) Mount Popocatepetl. 
6. The highest mountain ranges of 
North America are found in the 
a) southern part. 
b) western part. 
Cc) eastern part. 
7. The region east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains is very cold in winter 
a) because the climate is continental. 
b) because of high altitude. 
c) because this region is so far north. 
8. The largest indentation on the coast 
line of North America is 
a) the Gulf of California. 
b) Hudson Bay. 
c) the Gulf of Mexico. 


Il. After each of the following statements 
write the name of the North American 
tity to which it refers. 

|. Tam the capital of Mexico. 


_2. Ships enter my harbor by way of the 
Golden Gate. 
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In “Lure of the Rockies,” Frank Tenney Johnson Shows Pack Horses Following a Trail 


3. Lam the largest city. 

4. Iam a large city near the mouth of 
the Mississippi River. 

5. | am the leading city of north- 
western Alaska. 

6. lam the chief port of eastern Mexi- 
co. 

7. I am a large city located at the 
southern end of Lake Michigan. 

8. | am a large seaport in southwestern 
Canada. 

(For key, see page 73) 


Arithmetic Tests 


HOPE MITCHENER 


Teacher, Intermediate Grades, 
Belton Public Schools, Belton, Missouri 


I. State the process necessary to solve each 
problem. 

1. If you know the cost of a bushel of 
potatoes, how do you find the cost of one 
peck? 

2. If you know the cost of a quart of 
milk, how do you find the cost of a gal- 
lon? 

3. If you know the cost of a dozen 
oranges, how do you find the cost of three 
oranges? 

4. If you know the cost of a pound of 
cheese, how do you find the cost of eight 
ounces? 

5. If you know the cost of a yard of 
ribbon, how will you find the cost of nine 
inches? 


WH. Underline the proper method to use in 
solving each problem, 
1. 5 per cent of 87. 
87-5; (c) 87 ~.05. 
2. 200 per cent of 12. (a) 12+2; 
(b) 12.02; (c) 2X12. 


(a) 87 §; (b) 


3. 50 per cent of 6. 
6.50; (c) 6:50. 

4. What per cent of 50 is 9? (a) 
50:9; (b) 950; (c) 50% 9, 

5. 40 is 20 per cent of what? (a) 
40-20; (b) 40.~.20; (c) .20+40. 

6. Find 150 per cent of 16. (a) 
16° 1.50; (b) 14% 16; (c) 16150. 

7. 33'x per cent of 36. (a) 3633's; 
(b) 's of 36; (c) 36--'4. 

8. 1350 is 200 per cent of what num- 
ber? (a) 2001350; (b) 13502; 
(c) 13502. 


(a) 2 of 6; (b) 


Il. Draw a ring around the words belou 
each problem to indicate the processes 
necessary to use in solving the problem. 
1. How much change should I receive 
from a.$5 bill after buying a hat for 
$2.95 and a pair of hose for $1.00? 
Add Multiply Subtract Divide 
2. Raymond’s scores in five spelling 
tests were 90, 88, 92, 90, 95. Find his 
average score. 
Add = Multiply Divide 
3. If I sell 15 dozen eggs at 20 cents a 
dozen, § pounds of butter at 35 cents a 
pound, and 2 bushels of potatoes at $1.00 
a bushel, how much coal can I buy with 
the money I receive if coal is selling at 
$2.25 a ton? 
Add = Multiply Divide 
4. When candy bars are selling at 3 for 
10 cents, how many can I buy for 50 
cents? 
Add Divide 
5. A man buying an automobile priced 
at $475 was allowed $125 on his old car 
which he traded in. He agreed to pay the 
balance in 5 monthly payments. How 
much will he pay each month if he pays 
the same amount each month? 
Add Multiply = Subtract 
(For key, see page 73) 


Subtract 


Subtract 


Multiply Subtract 


Divide 
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“Avenue at Middelharnis’—Meindert Hobbema 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


The Picture 


—& WOULDN'T it be fun to step 

right into this picture, walk down 
the avenue, and meet the man who 
One 


would want to walk very slowly, for 


strolls along with his dog? 


there are so many things to see. 

First there is the avenue of poplar 
trees, reaching toward the sky. Then 
to the right is a gardener pruning his 
trees and shrubs. We couldn’t very 
well join him because of the wide 
ditch that runs between the road and 
his nursery. What a happy contrast 
the gray of the water makes to the 
golden brown of the banks. 

Across the road to the left lies a 
woody nook which is most inviting 
for a picnic or anoonday nap. There 
are side roads that lead off to the left 
and to the right, but the center road 
is the most interesting. Fields and 
farm buildings lie on either side. Peo- 
ple visit together along the way. 

If you walk to the end of the ave- 
nue, down between the tall poplars, 
you will reach the little village of 
Middelharnis that lies nestled about 
the church. How pretty the red roofs 
look against the dull greens of the 
trees and the soft yellow-greens of 
the fields. 

No matter how many interesting 
things we find, our eyes always come 
back to the tall trees with lacy clus- 
ters of leaves at the top; trees that 
move to the music of the winds, and 
talk with the clouds. 
that help to make the picture so 


It is these trees 


famous. 
The Dutch artist, Hobbema, loved 


Middelharnis. He painted this pic- 
ture to show what a beautiful place it 
was. He knew how the winds that 
blow up from the North Sea chase the 
clouds across the sky, and make the 
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trees bend and sway. He knew how 
they looked on a gray day, such as one 
finds so often in Holland, and how 
they looked when the sun shone. In 
this picture we are aware of the sun, 
but it is not brilliant; just soft, mel- 
low, golden light. It makes one think 
of late afternoon in summer. 

Long ago when Hobbema lived, 
artists were interested in painting 
people, not landscapes. Sometimes 
they used a landscape background, 
but they never thought of painting a 
picture of trees and houses and then 
putting people in it, especially people 
so small you could just see them! But 
Hobbema liked to paint landscapes, 
even though nobody wanted them. 

People never told Hobbema that his 
pictures were beautiful, or that they 
wanted to buy them. So he was very 
poor and often sad. But he was hap- 
py when he was painting. 


Activities 

Make a list of all the things you can 
see in this picture. Tell how they are 
different from the things that we see 
along our country roads; how they 
are alike. 

Take a part of this picture that in- 
terests you and make a whole picture 
from it. Use gay colors. Be certain 
to put people in your picture. 

Paint a picture of an avenue that 
you know. Make it so interesting 
that people will recognize it or want 
to see it. 

Find all the vertical lines in this 
picture; all the horizontal ones. Find 
how many colors the artist used. Find 
how he got the soft grays. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


Questions 


Is this a typical Dutch scene? How 
is it different? Do the people make 
the picture more interesting? 

Where do we find the brightest 
touch of color? Is it repeated? Why 
do we not find more bright colors? 
Why is the sky a gray blue? 

Do you think the trees would be as 
beautiful if there were no clouds? 
Do you think the break in the row of 
trees gives more interest? If the trees 
had more branches, could we see the 
surrounding country as well? 


Correlations 


POEMS 


In My Poetry Book (Winston): “What Do 
We Plant?” by Henry Abbey; “The Crea- 
tion,” by Cecil Frances Alexander; “Trees,” 
by Sara Coleridge; “Trees,” by Joyce 
Kilmer; “Song of a Tree,” by Edwin 
Markham; and “The Wonderful World,” 
by William Brighty Rands. 

Shakespeare, William: As You Like It (var- 
ious publishers): “Under the Greenwood 
Tree.” 

van Dyke, Henry: Songs Out of Doors 
(Scribner): “Salute to the Trees.” 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
Kilmer-Rosbach: “Trees” (Victor 1198 and 


1525). 
Smith-Braine: “Holland Song” (Victor 
21051). 
Schumann: “A Happy Farmer” (Victor 
20158). 


The Artist | 


@ OF THE life of Hobbema there is little 
known. Even his birthplace is uncertain, 
and, as so often happens, several places have 
laid claim to this distinction since he became 
famous, about a hundred years after his death. 
Many critics think that Amsterdam was his 
birthplace, and that the year was 1638. 
Jacob van Ruysdael may have _ been 
Hobbema’s uncle; it is definitely known that 
the two were friends. Both men loved theit 
native land and found great satisfaction 
portraying it. Ruysdael’s work is colder and 
more mournful than that of Hobbema, who 
almost always has a golden light animating his 
work. The evenness of Hobbema’s style an 
mood of painting suggests that he was a Very 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Learning to Draw Boats 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


@ IT WILL be fun to find pictures of 
boats in different countries and make 

drawings of them. The illustrations on 
this page will help you. 
Drawing a canoe— 

1. Draw a light straight line. 

2. Draw a wavy line over the straight 
line. The wavy line is to represent the 
waves that are in the water. 


3. Make a curved line for each end of 
the canoe. 

4. Draw a circle for the head of the 
person, and two slanting lines for his body. 
Make two straight lines for the right arm. 
The left arm is drawn bent. The lines for 
the paddle slant. 

§. For the background, draw imaginary 
scenery, or a place you have visited. 























If you wish, draw an Indian in the ca- 
noe. In that case, you will probably draw 
the canoe as if it were made of birch bark, 
by making little lines here and there, or 
trimming it with porcupine quills. 
Drawing a sailboat— 

1. Draw a slightly curved line. 

2. Add a short slanting line at the right 
of the first line. 

3. Draw another line to finish the bot- 
tom of the boat. Add two slanting lines 
for the mast. 

4. Make a sail at the right of the mast, 
Draw a line for the base of the small sail, 

§. Finish the small sail. 

Of course there are different kinds of 
sailboats. You can draw several boats in 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Sea Animals as an Art Problem 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


SUSANNE MORRICAL 
Principal, and Teacher, Fifth Grade, Garfield School, Portland, Indiana 


B I FIND my fifth-grade pupils intense- 
ly interested in the stories in their 
reader concerning sea life. Using the text 
as a basis for our study, we spend several 
days discussing this particular subject. It 
affords an excellent opportunity for sup- 
plementary reading, and for drill in the 
use of encyclopedias and reference books. 
The children play they are divers who 
take trips to the bottom of the ocean. 
Imaginary excursions are taken in glass- 
bottomed boats, and upon their return, the 
pupils give oral reports of observations. 
Stories are written, and drawings showing 
the shape and color of the different forms 
of sea life are made in marginal spaces. 
These stories are later compiled in note- 
book form. An allover design, based on a 
motif suggestive of the subject, may be 
worked out on large squared paper and 
used as a cover for the notebook. 





The sea horse is from three to six inches 
tall with a bony head that looks very much 
like the head of a horse. He swims in an up- 


right position. The sea horse is found off 
the coasts of Florida and the West Indies. 


Pupils enjoy drawing a particular sea 
animal on a sheet of manila paper measur- 
ing 9” x 12”. A border at the top and 
bottom of the paper, some drawings of 
seaweed, and so on, add to the complete- 
ness of the picture. The children color 
the borders and main objects with cray- 
ons, dip the sheet in water, and then paint 
ita light shade. The paint does not affect 
the crayoned parts, and it does give a 
Very realistic effect of water. 
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We use a section of the blackboard for 
an aquarium. Sometimes we cover it with 
plain wallpaper to give a lighter back- 
ground. With colored chalk the children 
draw the bottom of the ocean. Cutouts 





One of the most interesting things about 
the squid is that it carries a pocket of dark 
inky fluid which it uses when it is attacked 


by an enemy. It squirts the contents of its 
ink bay into the water as an aid to escaping. 


SAMMY'S 


ADVENTURES 


The Children Arranged This Art Exhibit as a Part of Their Study of Sea Life 





The octopus has eight long dangling arms, 
The large octopuses of the sea often have 


arms from ten to fourteen feet long. They 
are eaten by the people living along the Med- 
iterrancan Sea, and also by the Chinese. 


of drawings of fish, and so on, are pasted 
on, and the entire space is covered with 
transparent cellulose paper to give the 
effect of glass. 

Usually by this time someone has sug- 
gested the idea of a real aquarium, so pet 
goldfish are brought in, and available 
fresh-water creatures are added. There is 
much more interest in ordinary goldfish 
after the pupils have learned about the 
great variety of life there is in the sea. 

We have a table for exhibits pertain- 
ing to our subject. Sea shells, starfish, 

(Continued on page 73) 
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HM TO MAKE paper beads, cut strips of 


Summer Handcraft Hobbies | _gplre paper rll each scp sgh on 


FOR ALL GRADES loose end to the roll with paste. The width 
and length of the strip will determine the 
EUGENIA ECKFORD size of the bead. Shellac or paint beads, and 
Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware string on a strong thread. 


Beads suitable for first-grade children to 
make may be cut from transparent cellulose 
straws, in lengths desired. Make other beads 
by cutting cardboard in various shapes, 
Paint, shellac, and string beads on a heavy 
thread. 

For Indian beadwork, make a loom on a 
small wooden box. Buy china, glass, or 
wooden beads. Determine how many beads 
wide you want the bracelet or necklace, and 
string your loom with sufficient threads. Tie 
the weaving thread to the top of the left- 
hand warp thread, and string a sufficient 
number of beads for one row. Hold the 
string with the beads beneath and between 
the warp threads. Push each bead into place. 


Run the weaving thread back again through 


BEAD NECKLACES 
the beads and over the warp. This completes 


/ the first row. Continue in the same man- y 
; ner. Finishing is done as in weaving a rug. 
Pa 
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, “a The ends should be sewed to a piece of rib- 
O bon and fastened with snaps, or tied. t 
4 Beautiful patterns can be made by using 
tL Mise, 4 beads of several colors. A beaded orna- ne 
Lee ates .% ment may be woven on a loom and arranged Me 
V $83 $33 eo, o in the center of a necklace made of three val 
ahh ei: 5 OveQe%s 8 strands, as shown in the drawing. wi 
Sorte, ise a Q A necklace may be designed with glass pir 
“arse seco $ ¥ - beads that have belonged to several former Ke 
’ ‘ necklaces. A necklace thread with a waxed wil 
é end or a thin wire needle may be purchased if’ 
On page 62, Miss Todd suggests various ways 36 
of using the handwork in this issue. 
@ BELTS may be made of leather links. YP L/P _ Y, B F (TS 
Fold first link crosswise through cen- y 
ke hole, i le. 
ter, make hole, and insert buckle. Fold WN = Mi 4 


next link lengthwise, slip through double 
opening of first link, and fold crosswise. 

A zigzag belt may be made from paper. 
Oblongs must be twice as long as wide; if 
the paper is heavy, they must be a little more 
than twice as long. Fold oblongs as shown 
in diagram. Join links so that the folded 
parts link in together, leaving no edges ex- 
posed, and form a zigzag pattern. 

Plain leather belts may be punched in a 
simple design, or holes for lacing may be 
punched along edges. Lacing used in an 
overcasting stitch makes a good finish. 

Three- or four-strand braided belts are 
attractive. In braiding with four strands, 
carry the right-hand strand, 4, over 3. Then 
carry 1 under 2, 2 under 4, and soon. The 
outer right-hand strand each time goes over 
the strand next to it; the outer left-hand 
strand goes under. 

To finish a belt, cut an endpiece as shown 


in the diagram, and stitch one end on wrong 
side of belt. Fold endpiece through the cen- 
ter, slip over a buckle, and stitch end on 
right side of belt. 
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5 ‘ed- 5 
TYING ano DYEING ign apt. cmap sen 3g 


bleached muslin 36” square. First take a 


TAB LE SCA RF piece of wrapping paper 36” square, and 

















draw and color your design on that. 

All the surface that you do not wish dyed 
must be fied up tightly with string. If the 
string or rag resists water, you will have a 
clean-cut design; if it is absorbent, the de- 
sign will be blurred. A penny or a pebble 
tied in the cloth will produce a lighter color 
at that point. 

To dye with two colors, for example, 
yellow and green, ¢ie up all the parts to be 
yellow, and dye the rest in a bath of green 
dye. Then untie all the tied part, tie up the 
newly dyed green, and dip the material in 
yellow dye. 

If yellow, yellow-green, and bright green 
are desired, dye the entire piece in yellow 
first. Tie up the parts to be yellow and 
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B A HATRACK is made from a piece 

of 5%” poplar, 4” wide, and as long as 
needed. A convenient length is 18”. 
Measure in 3” from either end. At inter- 
vals of 4” from these points draw a circle 
with a diameter equal to that of clothes- 
pins or dowel sticks to be used for pegs. 
Keep these circles in line. Bore holes 
with auger. Cut clothespins at a point 
¥,” from division. Wedge firmly into 
holes from the front. Put small wedge in 
each hole at back. If dowel sticks are 
used, cut them in uniform lengths, and 
wedge into holes. The rack can be 
screwed to the wall, or metal eyes can be 
fastened to the back for hanging. 


HE A SHOE or rubber rack requires one 

piece of 14” poplar, 8” wide by 24” 
long, for the back; one piece, 5” x 24”, 
for the front; one piece, 2” x 23”, for the 
bottom; and one piece, 4” x 7”, cut as 
shown in diagram, to form two sides 
measuring 2” across the bottom and 5” 
across the top. Assemble the parts, nail- 
ing the longest side of the side pieces to the 
front. Screw or nail rack in place. 


B FOR a closet shelf there are needed 

one piece of 5%” poplar, 12” wide by 
24” long, to make the top; two pieces, 8” 
square, for the sides; two pieces, 3” wide 
by 10” long, for back supports; and one 
rod of wood (broom handle) or metal, 
24” long. Bore holes the diameter of the 
tod; insert rod; and nail parts together. 
Nail or screw shelf in closet. 

All of these articles should have the 
edges of the wood sandpapered smoothly. 
The natural wood may be shellacked, or 
Painted with enamel paint to harmonize 


with the woodwork. 
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bright green, and dip into a light green dye. 
Then tie up the light green parts. Untie the 
parts to be bright green, and dye them. Un- 
tie all of the scarf and shake. Iron while 
the scarf is still damp. 
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Cork as an 
Art Material 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
DELLA FRICKE 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 
Evansville, Indiana 


B® BY THE time girls and boys reach 

the upper grades of the elementary 
school they are anxious to try new meth- 
ods and materials, and, above all, to make 
articles that are both good-looking and 


usable. Many desirable materials cannot 
be considered because they cost too much, 
are too difficult to work with, or require 
equipment that is not available. 

The bracelet and the set of boxes shown 
on this page are desirable from the stand- 
point of both pupil and teacher. The 
bracelet is smart and wearable, and the 
boxes are attractive and useful. Cork 
sheeting, tempera paint, glue, thin metal 
or metallic paper, and boxes are the ma- 
terials required. 

The bracelet was made entirely of cork. 
The inside strip was cut the desired width 
and length, with an additional half inch 
allowed for joining. The ends were bev- 
eled thin with a knife or a razor blade and 
then lapped over each other and glued. 
During each gluing process, several ordi- 
nary rubber bands were slipped around 
the bracelet to hold the parts firm and 
round while drying. 

The outer strip was carefully curved 
and measured around the outside of the 
first one. It was cut just long enough so 
that the ends met, and was then firmly 
glued in place. 

For the design, five large blocks were 
cut and the top surface of each was paint- 
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ed yellow. Five smaller rectangles were 
painted turquoise blue and glued to the 
yellow ones. When the glue was dry, the 
blocks were glued to the bracelet, care- 
fully spaced at regular intervals. Rubber 
bands were put around the outside of the 
bracelet, over the ornaments, and the 
finished article was allowed to dry. A 
coat of clear shellac helps keep the brace- 
let clean and makes it more durable. 

The boxes shown are of thin wood and 
originally contained bath salts. The top 
of the lid and the edge of the lower rim 
were painted turquoise blue. The pattern 
for the lid design was first made on paper, 
and then cut out and traced on the cork. 
The cork is easily cut with ordinary scis- 
sors. 

The letters forming the monogram on 
the large box are of thin chromium-finish 
metal. Similar ones can be made by the 
children from thin copper, tin, or brass, 
or from metallic paper. The monogram 
was glued in place, and when this was dry 
the cork was glued on the lid. It was 
necessary to dry the parts under a weight. 

Any other plain sturdy box may be 
used, since the more variety there is in the 
sizes and shapes of the boxes the greater 
will be the urge to create many kinds of 
designs to fit the box shapes. 

The new material offers a fresh outlook, 
and these problems afford an opportunity 
for growth in creative design. 





Stenciled Curtains 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
HARIET ECKLEY RICH 


Supervising Art Teacher, Elementary Schools, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


BM ANIMAL designs were created by a 

third grade in the John Howland 
School of our city, in connection with a 
social-science unit of study. After the 
pupils became familiar with the physical 
characteristics of the animals, they made 
drawings to fit an eight-inch space, as a 
design problem. 

It just happened that the library needed 
some curtains, and the idea developed that 
the children would enjoy stenciling on 
unbleached muslin. The teacher planned 
the size, and stitched the curtains. 

Simple stencils were cut, and the gen- 
eral arrangement of the designs was a 

(Continued on page 73) 
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A Mother Goose Tableau to Make 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
SIMPLE SIMON AND THE PIEMAN 
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COLOR SIMELE Simon's 
HAIR YELLOW. FLESH PINK. 


COAT BLUE. TROUSERS 
AND TIE RED. 


CUT STAND AND PASTE 


ON BACK. 





£4 SHAPE IN ONE SIDE 

it | o & OF A CARTON 
ae & Y ABOUT 12X13. COLOR 
UL > We CURTAINS DEEP BLUE. 
4 GOLD OR 
YELLOW 
BORDER. 
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COLOR DOG PALE YELLOW. 


On page 62 is Miss Todd's article discussing 
the handwork pages in this issue. 
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COLOR PIEMANS 








GRAND FAIR 


COAT YELLOW. 
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KERCHIEF RED 
TRAY AND 
STRAPS BROWN, 
PIES LIGHT 
BROWN. ih 
MAKE EASEL 
STAND AND 









































BACK DROP FOR TABLEAU. DRAW AND PAINT ON 


PAPER AND PASTE OR 


BACK OF Box. PalwT ANY BRIGHT COLORS. = 
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A P orttolio of Animal Drawings HM THIS page of drawings of pigeons 


will interest pupils who make pets of 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND pigeons, and who study their habits. The 
sketches may be used in notebook work or 
as motifs in art work. Children who go 
to the seashore during vacation will like 
to compare gulls and pigeons after they 
have learned to draw these birds. 
















See page 62 for Miss Todd's 
article on current handwork. 
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Our Circus Parade Frieze 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MOLLIE HOWLAND 
Teacher, First Grade, Garfield School, Middletown, Ohio 


BH MY GROUP of first-graders came 
to school all excited one morning. A 
circus was coming to town! How did 
they know? Oh, one boy had seen a big 
colored poster of elephants and _ bears. 
Another child’s mother had read in the 
newspaper that there would be a parade. 
“But we'll be in school,” said one child, 
“when the parade starts.” 
“Oh, won’t school be closed for the pa- 
rade?” asked a little girl. 
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“Oh, no, we never dismiss school for a 
circus parade,” I said, “but why not make 
our own parade here in school?” 

We went to work. Everyone brought 
pictures of circus animals, wagons, horses, 
and clowns. Children who had been to a 
circus told of things they had seen. | 
read circus stories to the class. 

For days we drew, cut, and colored 
animals, wagons, clowns, bandmen, and 
dancers. Some of the work was done in 





free periods with no directions from me, 
some in our regular art period. At last 
we were ready to assemble our parade. 

This presented a problem for a while, 
until we decided to paste a long strip of 
mounting paper on the blackboard. The 
children could place their crayons of var- 
ious colors on the ledge in front of them 
while they drew in the background. 
About ten children worked at a time, 
drawing the stores and decorating the 
windows. 

Other pupils drew pictures of children 
and policemen to place on the sidewalk to 
watch the parade. When the background 
was finished, we pinned on the parade. 
Later we pasted the parts in place. 

While we were making the parade, we 
learned about wild animals—where their 
homes were, how they lived, and how they 
were trained for the circus. We wrote 


stories about them, and even learned to 
spell the big word “elephant”! 
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The Useful Portfolio 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
MARION KASSING 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 


® MAKING a portfolio to use at home or school is an inter- 

esting activity. There are many kinds, from those made by 
hinging together two pieces of heavy cardboard, to the cloth or 
leatherette specimens with pockets and partitions inside for 
separating different types of material. The simple portfolios 
shown on this page will serve many purposes. 

Portfolios may be made of various materials. Usually a 
good stiff cardboard is advisable. Corrugated boxes may be 
cut up and used for the foundation. This material is very 
light and strong. 

After selecting the material, decide on the color scheme, the 
decoration, and the size of the portfolio. The covers should 
be an inch wider and longer than the material they are to 
hold. A portfolio ten by fourteen inches is an average size 
and has good proportions. A paper cutter is almost a neces- 
sity for cutting the cardboards, although heavy long-bladed 
shears will do. 

After the cardboards are cut so that they are exactly alike, 
they should be hinged together. Take a piece of tough paper 
the length of the cardboards and about three inches wide, and 
crease it down the center the long way. If you plan to have 
the portfolio one inch thick, measure one-half inch each way 
from the crease in the strip, at bottom and top, and draw lines 
parallel to the crease. Paste the cardboard covers to these 
lines on each side, and the strip of paper will hold them one 
inch apart at the back. (Continued on page 74) 
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Miss Todd discusses the current handwork 
in an article on page 62. 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARIE WHITBECK CLARK 


Oh, | some - thing strange and love - ly Has hap - pened in the sky. 


see the flam - ing path - way, A rain- bow shines on high! 


Sum -mer’s tears are fall - ing, Her | smiles are break -ing | through; 





storm is past, there’s sun at last, The rain - bow’s prom - ise 
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For Your 


JUNE PRUE AAI 


THE FERRIS WHEEL 


JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 


Here’s a delight with which none can 
compare, 

The sky-riding wheel you see at the fair! 

Over the treetops it carries you high, 

Higher and higher, up into the sky— 

Then it comes down in the flash of an 
eye! 


What a delight to turn round and around, 

As high as the roof and then low as the 
ground. 

Turning and turning it reaches the top; 

Down, down again to the ground it will 
drop! 

Oh, how I wish that it never would stop! 


TO OUR COUNTRY 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Our Country! As we look with pride 
Upon this glorious land so wide, 
O may our every thought 
Be to make you of greater worth, 
An upright nation on the earth, 
Where justice true is wrought. 


Our Country! As we watch each day 
Thy banner in the breezes play, 
O may our every word 
Be such as honest hearts would frame, 
To bring but honor to thy name, 
Where’er that name is heard. 


Our Country! As we humbly share 
In thy protection and thy care, 
O may our every deed 
Be done to hold right standards high, 
That freedom may not be a lie, 
But meet a people’s need. 


VACATION SCHOOL 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


The schoolroom door is closed again, 
But I am still in school, 

Out in the fields and paths and woods, 
Down in the swimming pool; 

The birds and flowers my teachers are, 
The butterflies and bees, 

And there are many things to learn 
From bushes, grass, and trees. 


() 


The sun has many tales to tell; 
The stars and moon at night 

Have many wonders to unfold 
Now hidden from my sight. 

I love to learn from books like these, 
I’m busy all the day; 

And yet some foolish people think 
Vacation’s only play! 


MEHITABLE 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Great-Grandmother’s doll, Mehitable, 
In her quaint old-fashioned gown, 

Is dressed exactly the way she was 
When she came from London town. 

She wears a bonnet and cloak of gray, 
And looks like a Quaker maid; 

She thinks the dolls in their Paris gowns 
Quite worldly, I am afraid. 


I always feel that she’s very wise— 
She has lived so long, you see. 
If she could speak, I am very sure, 
She would tell strange tales to me. 
I take great care of Mehitable, 
In her quaint old-fashioned gown, 
Great-Grandmother’s doll of long ago, 
Whose home was in Boston town. 


BASEBALL GAME 


GERTRUDE M. ROBINSON 


My brother taught me how to play 
The very nicest game; 

Though Mother says it is for boys, 
I like it, just the same. 


I wear a cage upon my head, 
While Brother holds the bat; 

He lets me chase the balls he hits— 
What do you think of that? 

















GRANDMA’S GARDEN 


GERTRUDE M. ROBINSON 


Out in my grandma’s garden 
Are marigolds, and phlox, 

And some old-fashioned flowers— 
She calls them four-o’clocks. 


But Grandma is mistaken— 
She never was before; 

Though I have listened often, 
Those clocks do not strike four. 


THE CIRCUS 


MYRTLE G. BURGER 


The circus came to our town! 
There was a grand. parade! 
I held on tight to Daddy’s hand, 


I was almost afraid! 


The lions looked like great big cats 
In their cage with golden bars; 

A lady rode a barebacked horse, 
Her dress all bright with stars. 


The elephants were very large— 
They nearly shook the ground! 

And oh, the steam piano made 
A loud and merry sound! 


CIRCUS NIGHT IN SKYLAND 


GERTRUDE M. ROBINSON 


Oh, Mother, come here quickly, 
And watch the clouds go by; 

I’m sure that they are having 
A circus in the sky. 


That cloud so big and clumsy 
An elephant must be; 

And tall giraffes are marching, 
As anyone can see. 


Those clouds so round and fluffy 
I know are toy balloons; 

Behind the snow-white horses 
The band plays merry tunes. 


I see the bright star-children 
Dance up and down in glee; 

They’re gay tonight in skyland, 
But then—who wouldn’t be? 


THE HURDY-GURDY MAN 


FRANCES ARNOLD GREENWOOD 


Down the street comes the Hurdy-Gurdy 
Man, 

And then we run as fast as we can. _ 

We laugh, and we dance, and we skip 
round and round 

To the tunes that the funny Hurdy- 
Gurdy Man sounds. 
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The Magic Whistle 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
LENA DILLARD 


CHARACTERS AND SETTING 
The setting is an outdoor scene. 


MOTHER HUBBARD 

BOY BLUE 

BETTY BLUE 

THREE LITTLE KITTENS (girls) 
BOPEEP 

SHEEP (any number of small boys) 


THE Pay 


MOTHER HUBBARD (foot caught under 
alog)—Help! Help! 

BOY BLUE (enters) —What’s the mat- 
ter, Mother Hubbard? 

MOTHER HUBBARD—Oh, my foot is 
caught and I can’t get it out. Oh! Oh! 

BOY BLUE (pulling with all his might, 
frees her)—There! Your foot is out. 

MOTHER HUBBARD—Oh, thank you, 
Boy Blue, for your kindness. 

BOY BLUE—Oh, that’s all right, Mother 
Hubbard. I’m glad I could help you. 

MOTHER HUBBARD—Hiere is a magic 
whistle. If you ever lose anything, just 
blow this whistle, and you will find it. 

BOY BLUE—Oh, thank you, Mother 
Hubbard. I’ve always had a horn. I 
think I’d like a whistle for a change. 

(Betty Blue enters, crying.) 

BOY BLUE—What’s the matter, Betty 
Blue? 

BETTY BLUE—I have lost my shoe. Will 
you please help me find it? 

BOY BLUE—Let’s look for it. (They 
search.) Well, I don’t see it anywhere. 
Would you like to hear my new whistle? 

BETTY BLUE—Oh, yes, please. (As be 
blows whistle, Betty Blue glances down 
and sees shoe, which was hidden before 
play started.) Oh, here it is! I’ve found 
it. (Jumps up and down excitedly; then 
sits down and puts shoe on.) 

BOY BLUE—Maybe you found it be- 
cause I blew my whistle. 

BETTY BLUE—Oh, I’m so glad I found 
it. Thank you, Boy Blue. (Betty Blue 
exits.) 

(Boy Blue seats himself on a log and 
delightedly experiments with his whistle. 
Three Little Kittens enter, mewing.) 

BOY BLUE (with sympathy)—Oh, why 
are you crying, little kittens? 

KITTENS—We’ve lost our mittens. 

BOY BLUE—I helped Betty Blue find 
her shoe. Maybe I can help you too. 
(Blows whistle.) 

KITTENS (finding mittens in pockets) 
—Oh, here they are! Goody! Goody! 
(Jumping up and down.) Thank you, 
Boy Blue. (Exit Kittens, mewing.) 

(Bopeep enters, searches everywhere.) 

BOY BLUE—What have you lost? 
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BOPEEP—My sheep. I can’t tell where 
to find them. 

BOY BLUE—Leave them alone and 
theyll come home, wagging their tails 


behind them. 


BOPEEP—I have waited all day. 

BOY BLUE—If I blow my magic whistle 
they may come. (Blows whistle.) 

BOPEEP—I can hear them coming! 

(Sheep enter, boys crawling on hands 
and knees, bleating like sheep.) 

SHEEP—Ba-a! Ba-a! 

BOPEEP (leading Sheep off stage)— 
Thank you, Boy Blue. 

BOY BLUE (¢o audience)—This really 
is a magic whistle. I must go and tell 
Jack Horner about it. 


A Portuguese Folk Dance 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
ELVA M. PARKER 


—H “CHAMARITA” is one of the most 

popular folk dances among the Por- 
tuguese people. Verses are made up to fit 
the occasion (those given below with the 
music are suggestive), and at intervals 
during the dance the leader sings alone, 
the others joining in later. 


The fundamental step is the two-step 
(step forward with right foot, bring left 
foot up to right, change weight to left 
foot and step forward quickly with the 
right foot; repeat, starting with the left 
foot). The formation is a single circle, 

(Continued on page 64) 
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light and 
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of glad-ness, free 
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For we dance and 


sing on our 


way. The Cha -ma-ri-ta 





we're gai-ly danc - ing, 


With our part - ners we light-ly are pranc - 





ing. First it’s this way, 


then 


it’s that way. The Cha - ma - 





ri - ta we will dance and 


sing. Ah, 


this way, then it’s 





that way. The 


Cha-ma - ri - ta we 


will dance and sing. 
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At ‘if 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MARY McCANN DONOVAN 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Eastern Avenue School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


B® THIS assembly program is particu- 
larly well adapted to the elementary 
schoo! because it delights all the children 
from kindergarten to the highest grades. 
None of it is beyond the understanding or 
appreciation of the littlest member of the 
audience. In addition, it offers a splendid 
chance for creative thought and can be 
done with a minimum of preparation. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


HELPERS—T wo children to sell balloons 
and noisemakers. Wear school clothes. 

RINGMASTER—Wears school clothes; or 
white blouse and long white trousers. 

BAND—Consists of six children. They 
wear school clothes; or girls may wear 
white dresses and boys white blouses and 
long white trousers. 

ELEPHANTS—Three large boys wearing 
school clothes. 

HoRSES—Nine girls wearing white 
dresses and white hair ribbons. 

RIDERS—Three girls wearing colored 
dresses and colored hair ribbons. 

pocs—Any number of small boys de- 
sired. They wear school clothes, and have 
bright-colored ribbons tied around necks. 

RING MEN—TIwo boys to hold hoops 
for dogs. May wear school clothes. 

cLowNs—Any number of boys, wear- 
ing clown suits. One of the clowns is 


Isabella, the donkey. 


SETTING 





The performance is given in the center 
of the school hall. Chairs are arranged 
around an open space which serves for the 
circus ring. There should be two doors 
opening on to the ring, one for entrances 
and the other for exits. Two children 
carrying balloons and noisemakers help to 
add color and atmosphere. They walk 
around before the performance begins, 
calling their wares and pretending to sell 
to the audience. (The balloons and noise- 
makers are brought from home by the 
children for use during the circus.) 
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PROLOGUE 


RINGMASTER (Makes announcement. 
This is merely a suggestion. Another an- 
nouncement may be worked out by the 
children giving the circus) —Young ladies 
and young gentlemen! You are about to 
see the greatest show in ———— School. A 
One-Ring Circus! We have our own 
band. We have our own elephants. We 
have beautiful high-stepping horses and 
daring riders. We have trained dogs. We 
have the funniest clowns you ever saw, 
and last but not least, we have our famous 
donkey, Isabella. These performers were 
all trained right here in School. 
Young ladies and young gentlemen, the 
show is about to begin. On with the pa- 
rade! 


THE PARADE’ 


Band music: “Military March in C 
Major” (Victor 20526). 

The band (two cymbals, two triangles, 
and two tambourines) marches in, and 
parades around the ring in single file, led 
by the Ringmaster, keeping time with the 
music. The players stand at one side of 
the ring and continue playing throughout 
the length of the record, while all the par- 
ticipants in the circus parade around the 
ring, in the following order: Elephants, 
Horses, Dogs, Clowns, and the Donkey, 
Isabella, with her driver. ‘The band 
follows the donkey to finish the line of 
march, and all participants return to the 
starting point. 

Act I 

KINGMASTER—Now, young ladies and 
young gentlemen, you are about to see 
our famous elephants: Jumbo, Mumbo, 
and Sambo. They were caught and trained 
right here in ———— School. Watch them 
closely as they do their tricks. (The 
Ringmaster cracks his whip and calls.) 
Come, Jumbo. 

Music for elephants: 
(Victor 7200). 

A large boy enters, his head bent down 
as far as possible and his hands clasped to- 
gether to form a trunk. As he walks in 


“The Elephant” 





time to the music he sways his arms back 
and forth, brushing the floor with his 
hands. He walks halfway around the 
ring. The Ringmaster .calls, “Come over 
here, Jumbo.” Jumbo obeys. The Ring- 
master commands, “Up, Jumbo.” Jumbo 
straightens his body out until he is stand- 
ing nearly erect. Then the Ringmaster 
orders, “Down, Jumbo,” and Jumbo re- 
sumes his former position. The Ring- 
master pats him on the head, says “Good 
old Jumbo,” and then turns to the en- 
trance door and calls, “Come, Mumbo,” 

Another boy comes out and walks to a 
position beside Jumbo. He does the same 
tricks in the same way. He stands beside 
Jumbo as the Ringmaster calls, “Come, 
Sambo.” The third elephant enters, 
swinging his trunk to the music, and takes 
his place on the other side of Jumbo, 
Then the Ringmaster says, “Now, all to- 
gether! Up! Up!” They all stand on 
their “hind legs.” Then the Ringmaster 
says “Down.” They bend over again and 
the Ringmaster says, “Good old elephants. 
Good old Jumbo, Mumbo, and Sambo. 
Now back to your tents.” They walk off 
in single file. 

Acr Il 

RINGMASTER—Now we are proud to 
show you our beautiful high-stepping 
horses and their lovely riders. See how 
they gallop. 

Music for horses: “Allegretto” (Victor 
22177-A). 

The first group of horses enters—three 
girls of the same height with arms clasped 
tightly so as to gallop as a unit. The col- 
ored streamers around each horse’s shoul- 
ders are held by a girl driver who runs 
behind the horses. The first group is fol- 
lowed by two more similar groups, and all 
of the horses gallop around the ring as the 
riders turn around and do other tricks 
behind them. At the end of the record 
they gallop out of the ring. 

Acr Ill 

RINGMASTER—Next you will see our 
trained dogs. We are sure you cannot 
find smarter dogs than these anywhere in 
the world. 

Music for dogs: 
(Victor 20162). 

The dogs, small boys, walk on all fours. 
Their leader takes them to one side of the 
ring. Two boys hold a large hoop a few 
inches from the floor. The dogs all jump 
through it, barking as they do so. The 
boys raise the hoop a few inches at a time 
and the dogs continue to jump through av 
long as they can. Finally the boys raise it 
far off the floor. The leader runs up tot 
several times, but decides it is too muc 
for him. He starts once more, running 
under the hoop as fast as he can and out 
of the ring. He is followed by the rest 
of the dogs, all barking. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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“Country Gardens”—Folk Tune 


ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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T.B., tuned bells; TRL, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine; CYM., cymbals. R indicates rap of tambourine, $ indicates shake. 
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A Closing Day 
Program 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
WINNIE SPARKS 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Ozan Public School, 
Ozan, Arkansas 


B® ONE of the most enjoyable, yet in- 

expensive, Closing Day activities I 
have ever sponsored was a program and a 
project presented by my first, second, and 
third grades at the close of school last 
year. The third grade presented the proj- 
ect, and the first and second grades, the 
program. 

Soon after mid-term, the third grade 
began to search for all kinds of material 
concerning their project, “Necessities of 
Civilized Man.” The eight necessities 
chosen for development were: food, shel- 
ter, clothing, heat, light, communication, 
transportation, and occupations. The pu- 
pils felt that searching for, finding, and 
studying about, all of these necessities 
were the most interesting and educational 
features of the entire year’s work. 

Two days before the last day of school, 
the pupils began arranging their material 
for display in the classroom. The pupils 
cut 18-inch letters to make labels, and 
tacked them across each display. Under- 
neath these labels were many posters, 
charts, and illustrations. A very large 
display was that of food, man’s greatest 
need. 

Food display— 

Large charts showing three types of 
beef cattle used for food purposes. 

Large charts showing sheep, dairy cows, 
hogs, chickens, turkeys, ducks, and geese. 
(The charts in both these groups were 
sent to us by our Congressman. ) 

A number of full-page colored illustra- 
tions of all kinds of farm animals. (These 
were cut from magazines. ) 

Many colored and black and white il- 
lustrations of different kinds of fish used 
for food purposes. 

A map of the world showing the sal- 
mon fisheries. The border of the map was 
composed of pictures showing all of the 
stages of the salmon-canning industry. 

A very large poster showing all kinds of 
vegetables. 

A large poster of fruits and various 
fruit industries. 

A display featuring Hawaiian pineap- 
ple, including four naturally colored pic- 
tures of the pineapple industry—a map, 
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scenes of pineapple fields at harvest time, 
and a pineapple-canning factory with 
hundreds of employees. 

Posters showing wheat, oats, rice, and 
corn from the seed, through planting, cul- 
tivation, harvesting, marketing, and mill- 
ing stages into the various foods—breads 
and cereals. 

A pictorial and simple word story of 
the making of many varieties of cereals. 

Posters showing salads, desserts, and all 
kinds of foods from dairy products. 
Shelter display- 

Attractive posters showing homes built 
of various building materials—the cave; 
covered wagons; tents; log houses; houses 
of lumber, brick, marble, granite, con- 
crete, and stucco; the igloo; adobe houses; 
and grass and thatched huts. 

The center of attraction in the shelter 
display was a poster of class drawings of 
log cabins, ancient homes built on poles, 
thatched huts, and a number of buildings 
to house common domesticated animals. 

(Continued on page 75) 


Flags Alott 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
ELLEN L. THOMAS 


Instructor of History, Mirror Lake Junior 


High School, St. Petersburg, Florida 


HB HAVE you ever wanted a group of 

flags to be used in connection with 
a celebration of Flag Day? Do you have 
blank classroom walls which no number 
of pictures can cover? Do you have dull 
spots in your history presentation which 
no amount of interest and enthusiasm can 
enliven? If you have one or all of these 
problems, try making flags as a solution. 

















What stories they tell! What a distinct- 
ly historical atmosphere they lend to your 
classroom! What a note of reality they 
give to American history! 

You can make flags which will provide 
not only color for the eye but also stim- 
ulation for the mind. Perhaps you'll want 
the raven of Leif Ericson, once hoisted 
high as Viking vessels sailed the northern 
seas. Perhaps you'd like the crimson, gold, 
and silver banner of Columbus, or the flag 
of Perry with its challenge, “Don’t give 
up the ship.” Perhaps you'd rather have 
the flag torn down by Santa Anna at the 
Alamo, or the grizzly bear of pioneer Cal- 
ifornia. Choose any or all-—they are yours 
for the making. 

Some time ago our history classes re- 
belled against looking at bare walls. We 
decided upon a display of flags as a remedy 
and appointed a student committee to 
select the flags we would reproduce. The 
card catalogue of our city library indi- 
cated that the flags in United States his- 
tory are pictured in color in the National 
Geographic Magazine, Volume 32, pages 
338-339. [Also found in Com pton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia, Vol. 5, pages 87-90. ] 
After careful thought we chose as most 
closely connected with our course of 
study the following flags, described in the 
order shown in the photograph. 

1. The Raven of the Vikings. At the 
masthead of Leif Ericson’s Viking vessel 
this flag was very likely flown, to be plant- 
ed on the shores of Vinland, A.D. 1000. 
The flag is described by an eleventh- 
century geographer as “a raven, with 
wings extended and open bill, upon a 
white ground.” 

(Continued on page 77) 
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A Display of Historic Flags Which the Children Made 
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WORK 


From a painting by Else Bostelmann ; courtesy, Dr. William Beebe 


M HAVE you heard the old saying, “There are more fish in the sea 

than ever came out of it”? No one knows the literal truth of 
that statement better than Dr. William Beebe, for when he descend- 
ed far into the ocean depths in the famous bathysphere, he saw 
numerous strange sea creatures which no human being had ever laid 
eyes on before. Even the common forms of sea life are full of interest, 
because of the ways in which they are adapted to their environment. 


This ten-page unit deals with creatures of the sea. 
Page 29 shows handwork based on sea life. 
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Creatures of the Sea 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 


@ THE study of creatures of the sea is 

one of intense interest to most girls 
and boys. It holds unending possibilities 
in science study and in culminating ac- 
tivities. There are many units that can 
easily grow out of such a study. These 
possibilities include: “How Do Animals 
Grow and Produce Their Young?” “How 
Are Animals Adapted to Their Environ- 


ment?” “How Do Animals Get Their 
Food?” “How Does Man Depend on 
Animals?” 


[Sample study lessons for primary, in- 
termediate, and upper grades will be 
found on Plates IV, VI, and VIII, while 
suggestions for teaching the unit on each 
of these grade levels appear below. ] 


Suggested Procedure 
for Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To begin to develop the concept of 
adaptation of living things to their en- 
vironment. 

2. To develop an appreciation for the 
method of science in its explorations. 

B. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How are water animals different 
from land animals? 

2. How do scientists find out new 
things about the world we live in? 

3. How does the sea furnish us food? 
C. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To appreciate natural surroundings 
of another environment. 

2. To observe accurately and carefully. 
D. Activities— 

1. Watch a goldfish in water and tell 
how it is able to move about and breathe. 

2. Make a list of as many sea-living 
animals as you can, and find out some 
things about them. 

3. Make a collection of pictures that 


show different kinds of ocean foods. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Intermediate Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To satisfy the pupil’s curiosity re- 
garding sea animals that appear strange. 

2. To create interest in further study 
of such ocean-living animals. 

3. To acquaint pupils with interesting 
information regarding living animals out- 
side of their immediate environment. 

4. To encourage children to express 
their ideas regarding sea life. 
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B. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How are oysters obtained from the 
sea and sent to market? 

2. How do coral animals make islands? 

3. How does the tide bring animals and 
plants from the sea bottom? 

C. Abilities to develop— 

1. To appreciate the beauty of, and to 
realize the variety of, life in the sea. 

2. To use science reference books. 

D. Activities— 

1. Write to a school located at the sea- 
shore and ask for some sea shells. Perhaps 
you may exchange some interesting mate- 
rial from your locality. 

2. If you live near the ocean, collect 
different kinds of shells and try to learn 
some things about your collection. 

3. Collect pictures of shells, sponges, 
and jellyfish, and make a bulletin-board 
exhibit of sea animals without backbones. 

4. Talk with someone who has visited 
an ocean beach at low tide, and ask him 
to tell you about the things he found. 

§. Draw pictures of different kinds of 
sea life, and show important things about 
the animals you draw. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Upper Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To gain knowledge of sea life. 

2. To remove some superstitions re- 
garding animal life in the sea. 

3. To stimulate reading in many dif- 
ferent source books. 

4. To encourage pupils to ask questions 
and express their ideas regarding sea life. 
B. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How do sea animals care for their 
young? 

2. Why are some fishes able to give 
light in the water? 

3. How are sea turtles different from 
land turtles? 

4. Of what use to man is the whale? 

5. How are whales hunted? 

6. Where do sea animals find 
food? 

C. Activities— 

1. Read some stories about strange sea 
life and tell them to your class. 

2. Visit an aquarium and learn about 
how tropical fish may be kept as pets. 

3. Prepare a report about “How the 
Ocean Waters Supply Us with Food.” 

4. Start a tropical-fish club. 


their 


This ten-page unit deals with 
creatures of the sea. 
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LEARNING ABOUT THE SEA 
For Primary Grades 


Lesson | 
A LETTER ABOUT THE SEA 


M@ FLORENCE had moved away from 
Lincoln School. She and her father 

and mother were going to spend the win- 

ter in the warm south, near the seashore. 

“I shall write you all a long letter as 
soon as I can,” Florence had said as she 
bade her friends good-by. 

Almost a month passed and the post- 
man had not brought a letter from 
Florence. Then one day the letter came. 
This is what Florence said in her letter: 


Dear FRIENDS, 

There are so many things to tell you 
that I have asked my mother to help me 
write this letter. We visited the seashore 
last Saturday. 

The ocean is much larger than any of 
the lakes near Lincoln School. It is so wide 
that you cannot see across it. Mother says 
that in some places it is three miles deep. 
Did you know that the ocean water is 
salty? 

When Mother and I were wading in the 
water, we saw a jellyfish. It looked beau- 
tiful floating in the water. Mother says 
that jellyfish may sting you if you step 
on them. 

There are many other kinds of animals 
living in the salt water of the sea. Some- 
times we watch the fishing boats come 
ashore in the evening. The fishermen 
catch different kinds of fish. 

The tide is very interesting. It comes 
in and goes out twice every day. When 
the tide goes out to sea it leaves all kinds 
of strange animals and plants on the 
beach. Sometimes starfish and jellyfish 
are left on the shore. They are fun to see. 
I have found hundreds of shells along the 
beach. They are many different colors 
and shapes. Mother says that sea animals 
once lived in these shells. I am going to 
send you a box of shells I have picked up. 

Your friend, 
FLORENCE 


1. If you walked along a seashore when 
the tide was out, what are some of the 
animals you might see? 

2. How is the ocean different from a 
small lake? 


Things to do— 

1. Make a collection of pictures of ani- 
mals that live in the ocean. Try to find 
out some things about these animals. 

2. If you do not live near the ocean, 
ask someone who has been to the seashore 
to tell you about the ocean and beach. 


PLATE IV (46) 


Lesson II 
DIVING DOWN INTO THE SEA 


HB DO YOU like to go swimming? Isn’t 

diving great fun? Diving down into 
the sea deeper than half a mile is more 
than fun. Dr. William Beebe, the scien- 
tist, says it is very exciting, and he knows, 
for he and another scientist have been 
down in the ocean waters farther than 
any other persons in the world. 

Of course, Dr. Beebe did not make his 
dive into the deep water as you dive from 
a springboard into the waters of a swim- 
ming pool. He spent many months get- 
ting ready to dive! His dive was made 
inside a steel ball! 

The steel ball was large enough for two 
men to sit inside. It was fastened to a 
long steel cable and was let down into the 
ocean from a boat. ‘The steel ball had 
windows to see through. The windows 
were three inches thick. The diving ball 
even had a telephone inside it! The long 
wires of the telephone connected with an- 
other telephone on board the boat. Dr. 
Beebe could talk to people on board the 
ship even when he was far down in the 
water. He could tell them about all the 
things he was seeing along the way as he 
was making the great dive in the steel 
ball. 

Before the dive was made, the ball was 
very carefully tested to make sure that it 
would not leak. When everything was 
ready, Dr. Beebe climbed into the div- 
ing ball. Mr. Barton, another scientist, 
climbed in beside him. The heavy steel 
door was bolted, and they were ready to 
dive. Mr. Barton was going to take pic- 
tures of the strange sights along the way. 
The men had tanks of oxygen so that they 
could breathe. They also had other things 
to make them comfortable. 

At first the scientists saw seaweeds, and 
the water was green. Soon there were no 
more green plants. As they went farther 
down, the water looked blue, then it 
looked gray, and then it looked black. 
Now Dr. Beebe turned on his strong 
searchlight. It showed through a win- 
dow and lighted up the dark water. 

As Dr. Beebe watched through the 
window, he tried to see as much as he 
could of this strange and wonderful sea 
life. He kept the telephone wires busy 
carrying his messages about the fishes and 
other sea animals. Mr. Barton took pic- 
tures of the strange animals. The scien- 
tists found some fishes that had never 


This ten-page unit deals with 
creatures of the sea. 





even been named before. So they looked 
at them carefully enough to describe 
them and give them names. 

Dr. Beebe’s diving adventure is one of 
the most exciting things a scientist has 
ever done. How would you like to have 
been inside the diving ball when it went 
down into the sea? 


‘1. Why do you think Dr. Beebe made 
his dive into the deep sea waters? 


2. What did he see? 


Things to do— 

1. Ask someone to read some of the 
stories of Dr. Beebe’s adventures to you. 
(See bibliography on page 44.) 

2. Draw a picture of what you think 
the deep sea looked like when Dr. Beebe 
saw it through the window of his diving 
ball. Show some of the strange fishes, 


° 


Lesson III 
LIVING UNDER WATER 


BH DID you ever notice how easy it is for 
a fish to slip through the water? Look 
closely at the goldfish in your aquarium. 
How many parts can you see that help the 
fish to move and live in water? Probably 
you notice the fins. They help to balance 
the fish in the water. The tail pushes the 
fish forward as it is moved to and fro. 

Of course the fish does not breathe as 
you do. It has no lungs. It must get its 
air under the water. Fish breathe by using 
the gills on the side of the head instead of 
lungs. If you watch a fish as it swims 
about, you will see its mouth open and 
close. This is part of its breathing. Itis 
not drinking the water. The water comes 
into the fish’s mouth and then leaves the 
body by passing through the gills. Before 
the water leaves the fish, it has given up 
its oxygen so that the fish can use it. 

The shape of the fish helps it to move 
through the water. It is long, slender, 
and pointed. Whales, sharks, and eels als 
have long bodies. 

Some of the under-water animals have 
feet that help them to walk on the ocean 
floor. Others have feet with suckers that 
help them to stick to rocks. Some have 
suckers on other parts of their bodies that 
help them to catch rides on other animals. 


1. Why could a goldfish not live on 
land? 

2. Name some animals that have a goo 
shape for living in water. 


Things to do— 

1. Look at your goldfish and find out 
how they can make different movement 
in the water. 

2. Find pictures of water animals and 
try to decide what parts of their bodit 
help them to live in water. 
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In this bathysphere 
Dr. Beebe explored 
the wonders of the 
deep. Equipment 
is here being made 
ready for the trip. 


In the deep ocean the scientists studied 
sea life through their bathysphere window. 
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Dr. Beebe’s scien- 
tific explorations, 
ranging from vast 
jungles to ocean 
depths, cover a 
broad field. 


Photographs used by permission of William Beebe. 
Bermuda Expedition under the auspices of The New York 
Zoological Society, Department of Tropical Research 


The bathysphere is 
gradually being low- 
ered from shipboard 
into the water, pre- 
paratory to making 
an undersea descent. 


Here is Miss Gloria 
Hollister taking the 
messages being dic- 
tated by Dr. Beebe 
from the bathysphere. 


Dr. Beebe stands 


From a Painting by Else Bostelmann 


Sketches were made of the strange fish 
t Dr. Beebe discovered in the ocean. 


at the right of the 
bathysphere. At the 
left is Mr. Barton, 
who made the de- 
scent with him. 
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SEA CREATURES WITHOUT BACKBONES 
For Intermediate Grades 


Lesson I 
THE SPINELESS SPONGE 


@ PROBABLY you have never thought 

that the sponge your father uses to 
wash his car is an animal, but it is. It’s as 
much an animal as a mouse or a cat. It’s 
just a different kind of animal. Or per- 
haps it would be better to say that it is the 
skeleton of an animal. 

Once this sponge lived in the ocean. It 
was attached to the bottom of the ocean 
or to some rocks that lay on the ocean 
floor. It did not move about, for it did 
not need to. The food that the sponge ate 
came right past the sponge’s doors, and so 
there was no need for the animal to go in 
search of something to eat. 

If you look closely at a sponge you will 
see hundreds of tiny holes in it. Perhaps 
you may find at one end of the sponge a 
place that looks flat. This may very like- 
ly be the place where the sponge was fas- 
tened to the ocean bottom. 

A sponge has no real mouth as many 
animals do. Instead of a mouth it has the 
hundreds of holes that you see. These 
holes are the doors through which the an- 
imal gets its food. If you observed closely 
a sponge that was growing in the ocean, 
‘ you might find water going into some of 
these holes and coming out some of the 
others. It carries the food that the sponge 
needs. 

The sponge eats very, very small ani- 
mals and plants. These tiny animals and 
plants float about in the ocean water. 
When they come near a sponge, the water 
carries them through these openings of 
the sponge and so the sponge gets its food. 

Perhaps you are wondering what keeps 
the water moving into the sponge’s doors 
and out again. Inside the sponge there are 
thousands of tiny whips that move to and 
fro. These tiny whips keep the water 
moving. They move briskly in one direc- 
tion and gently in the other. That keeps 
the water moving only in one direction. 
So the water brings food in, and after the 
food is taken out, the water leaves the 
sponge and goes on its way. 

The sponge that your father uses for 
washing his car may have been gathered 
from the sea bottom by a sponge diver. 
He filled a basket with sponges and 
brought them to the surface. The sponge 
animal dies when it is brought out of the 
water. The sponges are dried and care- 
fully cleaned so that all of the animal flesh 
is taken out. Only the animal skeleton 
is left. It is this skeleton that is the sponge 
used to wash automobiles. 
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1. Where do sponges grow and what do 
they eat? 
2. How do sponges get their food? 


Things to do— 

1. Bring some sponges to school and ex- 
amine them under a microscope. 

2. Find out how divers gather sponges. 

3. Try to find out where the sponges 
you use come from. 


e 


Lesson II 
THE BONELESS JELLYFISH 


BH ONE look at a jellyfish and you will 

be sure that it has no backbone. It is 
just a mass of watery jelly. If all the water 
were squeezed out, you’d never know the 
jellyfish, for there would be hardly enough 
of it left to see. 

When a jellyfish floats in the water, it 
is shaped very much like an umbrella, with 
fringe all around the edge. Jellyfish are 
often beautifully colored. They travel 
back and forth in the water by opening 
and closing the umbrella part of them- 
selves. 

As jellyfish travel through the sea they 
gather food. The fringes that dangle 
from the edge of the jellyfish’s umbrella 
have tiny arrows in them. These arrows 
sting the food that the jellyfish is going to 
eat, and help hold the food until it can be 
swallowed. 

The mouth of the jellyfish is in the cen- 
ter of the underside of the umbrella. It 
has parts that hang down and help to put 
food into the mouth. 

Some jellyfish grow to be as large as 
beach umbrellas. Others are very small. 

When jellyfish are young, they are fas- 
tened to the bottom of the ocean. Soon 
a top section grows up, and other sections 
form below it, until several of them are 
fastened together. When the top section 
is large enough, it leaves the others and 
floats away in the water, and becomes a 
real jellyfish. 


1. How is a jellyfish different from a 
sponge? 
2. How are the two animals alike? 


Things to do— 

1. Find pictures of jellyfish. 

2. Ask someone to read to you the 
story, “The Life of the Moon-Jelly,” in 
the August 1926 issue of National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 


This ten-page unit deals with 
creatures of the sea. 


Lesson III 
SEA-SHELL HOUSES 


@ OF COURSE you have heard of the 

cockleshells in Contrary Mary’s gar- 
den. Do you know that they really are 
the deserted homes of animals, and that 
these animals once lived in the sea? And 
do you know that cockles have only one 
foot and move ever so slowly along the 
ccean bottom where they live? 

A basket of sea shells from a sandy 
beach holds more ocean secrets than you 
can ever listen to in one evening. You 
may find shells of beautiful color and de- 
sign. You may find large ones with many 
spines. Perhaps you may find shells that 
are twisted like the horns of mountain 
sheep, and some that are coiled like wind- 
ing stairs. Probably you may find some 
that open up like a pocketbook. These 
may be the deserted homes of clams or 
of oysters. Look closely at the inside of 
the oyster shell. You may find a pearl! 

Clams, like cockles, have only one foot. 
As they burrow in the sand, a stream of 
water goes into their shells at one place and 
comes out at another. As the water passes 
through the shells, the very tiny animals 
and plants that are living in the water are 
used for food. 

Do you know where these shells of the 
sea animals come from? They are made 
by the animal that lives inside the shell. As 
the animal grows, it builds its house larger 
to suit its needs. You can tell the age of 
some of these sea animals by counting the 
additions they have built to their houses. 

These shell animals have no need for a 
backbone. Their hard outer covering pro- 
tects them from their enemies, and their 
muscles and other body parts can be fas- 
tened to the shell. 

Their shell protects them against some 
enemies, but perhaps you would like to 
read about an enemy of the clam that car- 
ries it high in the air, drops it on the rocks, 
and then flies down to eat the inside parts. 
If you would like to know the rest of this 
story, look in a book that tells about the 
food of a sea gull. 

You may also wish to know about the 
shell animal that steals a ride on the skin of 
afish. If you do, look for a story that tells 
about the life of the young fresh-water 
clam or mussel. 


1. How are shell animals different from 
jellyfish? 

2. Are the two kinds of animals alike 
in any way? 

3. What parts of a shell animal help 
to live in the ocean? 


Things to do— 
1. Collect shells of sea animals and look 
in a reference book to find their names. 
2. Read about how pearls are formed 
inside shells. 
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and The mouth of a jellyfish is on the underside of its 
1sses saucer-shaped body. The animal is almost transparent. 
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Commercial sponges are skeletons of sea animals, which 
are usually brought up from the ocean bottom by divers. 
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BACKBONED ANIMALS OF THE SEA 
For Upper Grades 


Lesson | 
THE LARGEST ANIMAL THAT EVER LIVED 


BH CAN you guess the name of the 
largest animal that has ever lived on 


the earth? It is not a fish, although it 
lives in the water. It is larger than a 
dinosaur. It is related to all the fur- 


bearing animals, although it has only a 
little hair on its body. It is also related 
to every animal that feeds milk to its 
young. I wonder whether you have 
guessed that the animal is the whale. 

Whales grow to be more than ninety 
feet long, and may weigh more than sev- 
enty-five tons. 

Many pictures of whales show a kind of 
fountain shooting from the top of the 
whale’s head. ‘There is really nothing 
mysterious about it; the whale is only 
breathing! 

The nostrils of the whale are on top of 
its head near the front. The whale must 
come to the surface to breathe, for it 
breathes by using its lungs just as you do. 
The air that has been inside the whale is 
warm. When it is blown out it is sud- 
denly cooled, like steam coming out of a 
teakettle. Sometimes a whale may blow 
its breath out while it is still slightly under 
water. The fountain then is water vapor 
from the whale’s lungs, mixed with sea 
water. Whales come to the surface for air 
every twenty minutes or half hour. So if 
you watch a whale for very long, you are 
sure to see it spout. 

There are two kinds of whales, those 
with teeth and those without teeth. The 
latter have long plates of whalebone hang- 
ing down from the tops of their mouths. 
These whalebones help to catch food, by 
acting like strainers. When a whale opens 
its mouth, it takes in many barrels of 
water. The water is not swallowed, but 
is squeezed through these rows of whale- 
bones, and then goes out of the sides of the 
whale’s mouth into the sea again. The 
whalebones catch thousands of tiny ocean- 
living animals and hold them in the 
whale’s mouth. Now all the whale needs 
to do is swallow the mouthful of food and 
it has finished the first course of its dinner! 

The whales that have teeth catch fish 
and squid and other kinds of water ani- 
mals and use them for food. 

Perhaps you may like to know about the 
tank of oi! that sperm whales carry inside 
their skulls. You may find something 
about it by looking at the pages in an en- 
cyclopedia that tell about whales. You 
may find a story that tells about the val- 
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uable ambergris which comes from sperm 
whales and is used to make expensive per- 
funie. 

You may be interested to read about 
the “floating factory” that hunts whales 
and manufactures many things from the 
captured whales, all on shipboard! 


1. How are whales fitted to live in 
water? 
2. What do whales eat? 


Things to do— 

1. Read Herman Melville’s book, Moby 
Dick (various publishers) . 

2. Find out what whalebone is used for. 


a 


Lesson II 
TURTLES OF THE SEA 


@ GREEN turtles, hawksbill turtles, and 

leatherback turtles all live in the sea, 
but lay their eggs on land. The mother 
turtle lumbers up on the sandy beach, 
shovels out a hole with her feet, and then 
deposits her eggs in the hole. She may lay 
as many as two hundred eggs. When the 
egg laying is finished, she carefully covers 
the eggs and returns to the water in a 
roundabout way. 

The summer sun does the work of an in- 
cubator and when the young turtles hatch 
from the eggs, they scramble away to the 
sea for their first breakfast. The turtle 
mother never helps her young. 

Green turtles are often captured when 
they come ashore to lay their eggs. The 
turtle hunters turn the animals on their 
backs. Then they are helpless, for they 
cannot turn themselves over. 

Green turtles and some other kinds are 
used for food. Hawksbill turtles are cap- 
tured and killed for their beautiful rich 
brown shells. 

Turtles have no teeth. They have pow- 
erful jaws with sharp edges, and so they 
can bite off pieces of hard food without 
the use of teeth. 

Try to find the story of how the natives 
in the West Indies use fish to help them 
catch turtles. 


1. How are most sea turtles alike? 
2. How are turtles like whales? 


Things to do— 

1. Watch a turtle swimming and notice 
which parts help it to live in water. 

2. Visit a zoo that has a sea turtle and 
compare it with a land turtle. 


This ten-page unit deals with 
creatures of the sea. 





Lesson III 
STRANGE SEA FISH 


M HAVE you ever heard of the fish that 

can give you an electric shock, or of 
the one that can jump twelve feet? Have 
you seen the fish that has a head shaped 
like that of a horse, or the one that makes 
its own lights? These are only a few of 
the hundreds of queer fish that live in the 
ocean. 

Probably among the most interesting of 
these are the electric fishes. Some of them 
can give an electric shock that is powerful 
enough to stun aman. These fish may use 
their electric shocks to capture their prey 
or to fight their enemies. The electric cel 
is one of the most powerful of the electric 
fishes. Some of the electric fishes seem to 
send the electricity from their muscles; in 
others it seems to come from parts of the 
skin, 

The salmon is the acrobat of the fish 
family. At a certain time of the year the 
salmon migrate into fresh water to lay 
their eggs. They seem to be so determined 
to lay their eggs in some fresh-water 
stream that they will do almost anything 
to get to their egg-laying grounds. When 
they come to waterfalls in the stream, 
they do not become discouraged and turn 
back. They jump up and over the falls 
and keep on their way. 

The sea horse is not the kind of animal 
you would hitch to a wagon. It looks less 
like a fish than any other fish you have 
ever looked at. Sea horses are the only 
fishes with necks that enable them to 
move their heads about. Probably you 
never thought of the fact that all the 
other fishes have stiff necks! Sea horses 
also have very limber tails. They can use 
their tails to hold themselves fast to the 
seaweed. The common sea horse is only 
about six inches long. 

The fish with the electric lights are 
deep-sea fish. Their lights are located on 
different parts of their bodies. Some- 
times they are in rows along the sides of 
the animals. Often they are on the head 
almost like the headlights of a locomotive. 

If you are interested in queer fishes, try 
to find out some things about the stickle- 
back, the fish that builds a nest of sticks; 
or the globefishes that fill themselves with 
air and look like spiny balls floating in 
water. Look up some information about 
the swordfish. 


1. Why does the salmon try to jump 
waterfalls? 

2. How is the sea horse different from 
most fishes? 


Things to do— 

1. Read some accounts of the strange 
fishes of the sea. 

2. Keep some tropical fish in your 
schoolroom. 
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: This creature, known as a puffer, a globefish, 
eg or a swellfish, inflates its body when attacked. 
New York Aquarium Photo 


ey A large electric eel can produce a discharge of 
oe electricity strong enough to knock down a horse. 
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The lobster lives in either shallow or deep water. It is on a rocky bottom that 
a giant lobster, such as the one that is shown here, reaches its greatest size. 





New York Zoological Society 


The horny plates on the shell of the hawksbill turtle furnish the 
tortoise shell of commerce that is highly prized for ornaments. 
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Although it lives in the water and looks 
a like a fish, the whale is a huge mammal. 
*ublishers Photo Service 
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your Unlike other fish, the sea horse swims upright. It lives in warm 


or temperate waters, and often clings to seaweed by means of its tail. 
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Activities Based on “Creatures of the Sea’ 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 


For Primary Grades 
MAKING A MOVIE 


@ IF YOU have enjoyed the story about 

Mr. Beebe’s dive into the deep sea, 
perhaps you may like to tell someone else 
about his experience. One very easy way 
to do this is to make a “movie” on a long 
strip of wrapping paper and then show the 
scenes by unrolling the paper. 

Probably you have made movies of this 
kind before. The pictures are made with 
crayons or chalk on white wrapping pa- 
per. Then one end of the paper is fas- 
tened to a round stick (a broomstick will 
do). The paper is then rolled on to the 
stick and the free end of the roll is 
fastened to another round stick. 

You may use the open side of a box as 
the front of your stage. Push the ends of 
the broomstick through holes in the sides 
of the box. Then you can roll the movie 
easily. If the paper is thin, an electric 
light put inside the box will shine through 
the paper and light up the colors in your 
picture. 

You must plan your pictures carefully. 
First decide on the most important and 
interesting things to show. Arrange your 
pictures to follow in order from the be- 
ginning of the trip to the end. The fol- 
lowing are some suggestions for pictures: 
“The Preparation,” “Testing the Ball,” 
“The Inside of the Diving Ball,” “Letting 
the Ball into the Ocean,” “The First Sight 
through the Window.” 

Before each picture is shown you may 
want to tell about the picture, or you may 
wish to print something on the paper it- 
self that tells the story as you go along. 


A SALT-WATER AQUARIUM 


@ SOME third-grade girls and boys who 
lived a long way from the ocean de- 
cided that they would like to make an 
ocean aquarium. They did not know how 
to make the aquarium, so they sent to the 
General Biological Supply House in 
Chicago, Illinois (761-763 East 69th 
Place), for a Turtox Science Leaflet called 
“Notes on Marine Aquaria.” When they 
received these free directions, they asked a 
science teacher to help them get the water 
ready for the aquarium, and then they 
sent to the Biological Supply House for a 
live sponge and a live starfish. The com- 
pany sent directions for caring for the 
animals. The aquarium was one of the 
most interesting things in the school. 
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From a painting by Flee Rostelmann ; courtesy, Dr. William Beehe 


This is a painting of fish which Dr. Beebe 
saw in the deep sea. 


For Intermediate Grades 
A SEASHORE MUSEUM 


B HAVE you ever collected things that 

came from the seashore? If you have, 
you may wish to put these things together 
in a collection, and call it a “Sea Animal 
Museum.” Collections of sponges, sea 
shells, corals, and so on, will be appropri- 
ate to have in your museum. 

You may wish to print some cards that 
tell interesting things about the different 
animals. These may be placed near the 
animals so that visitors can read them. If 
there is someone in your class who draws 
well, ask him to make pictures to show the 
kinds of places in which the various ani- 
mals lived. Be sure to help the artist by 
finding reading material that describes the 
kinds of places, so that the pictures will 
tell the truth. 

If you live near the ocean, you can find 
many things for your museum. If you do 
not, perhaps you may write to the pupils 
in a school that is located near the ocean 
and ask them to send you some things for 
your museum. You might exchange some 
of the things from your locality. 

If there is a real museum near you, you 
may wish to visit it and see how scientists 
exhibit materials. Ask the person in 
charge if he will help you by suggesting 
ways to make your museum interesting to 
the visitors. You might ask the museum 
guides if they have any loan materials that 
you could exhibit in your museum. 


This ten-page unit deals with 
creatures of the sea. 


For Upper Grades 
SLIDES ILLUSTRATING SEA LIFE 


B® MAKING slides of sea life may be a 

very interesting way to share what 
you have learned about creatures of the 
sea. If your school has a projector or lan- 
tern that shows slides, you can easily make 
some very beautiful and interesting ones, 
Make the slides of glass. 

The glass may be cut from pieces of a 
broken windowpane that you may bring 
from home. It should be cut to fit into 
the particular lantern which you have. 
The usual size is 34%,” x 4”. It may be 
necessary to file off the sharp edges of the 
glass and to cover them with tape so that 
no one will get cut when he handles the 
slides. Be sure that the glass is not 
too thick or it will not fit into your 
lantern. 

The pictures may be made by using 
drawing pens of different sizes. India ink 
may be used if you are going to make all 
of the figures black. Colored inks will 
make the slides more beautiful. 

Before you begin to make the slides, it 
may be well for you to decide upon an 
answer to this question: “What are some 
of the things that will make my slide a 
very good one?” Probably you can add to 
the following suggestions: (1) A slide 
must be clearly drawn. (2) It must show 
important details. (3) It must be accu- 
rate. (4) These slides should show in- 
teresting animals. 

If you make a mistake as you are draw- 
ing on the glass, you can easily erase the 
line by using a damp cloth or sponge. The 
ink can be washed off the slides when you 
have finished using them, and the glass 
may be used over and over again. 

If your slides are well made, you may 
wish to show them to another group of 
girls and boys. If you do this, they will 
not understand the pictures unless you ex- 
plain them. As each slide is shown, the 
girl or boy who made the slide may wish 
to tell some of the important things about 
the picture. Unless your talks are very 
well given, your audience may not enjoy 
your slides. Be sure that you ask yourself 
this question before you show your slide 
and give your talk, “How can I make my 
talk interesting and clear?” 

If you make a collection of the books, 
magazines, and other reading materia 
that you have used, perhaps other girls 
and boys may enjoy them. Put markers 
in each book or magazine at the pages 
that tell the most interesting things. 
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AN EFFECTIVE REVIEW 


PAUL J. GELINAS 


H IN MY personal experience as a 

teacher, I have discovered that ordi- 
narily the first five minutes of a class pe- 
riod are wasted. Also the beginning of the 
period is usually the most trying time for 
teachers to maintain discipline. Another 
important matter is to review the pre- 
vious day’s work as quickly as it is possi- 
ble to do so. 

I have devised a method to meet all 
three of these problems. At the begin- 
ning of the period, I immediately assign a 
short review question bearing on the pre- 
vious day’s work. The pupils apply them- 
selves to this question while I pick up 
their homework, which has been placed 
on the right-hand side of their desks. I 
usually allow five minutes for this. Then 
I tell the pupils to cease writing, and to re- 
tain their papers and check up their an- 
swers from the text as an assignment for 
the next lesson. 

Thus are eliminated the problem of dis- 
cipline at the beginning of the period, the 
problem of review, and the problem of 
making effective use of the first five min- 
utes of a class period. The pupils are very 
much interested in this review. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


® VERY likely you have developed some 

method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. ‘Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 


In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


TE RE RES 
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NEW BOOKS FOR OLD 


ELIZABETH GILMOUR 


BH SOME of our textbooks were no long- 

er new. Their covers were unattrac- 
tive, and the pages torn and marked. We 
compared these old books with new ones 
and found that carelessness, not service, 
had ruined their appearance. 

The children were eager to renovate the 
books. They erased pencil marks, and 
mended torn pages with transparent 
gummed tape. Then the books were neat- 
ly covered with plain wrapping paper. 
Some gummed paper, such as is used in 
wrapping bundles, held the covers in 
place. 

A cover design, we decided, would add 
to the appearance of the books. Prelim- 
inary drawings were made in art class. 
These were later put on the covers. One 
of the most attractive designs was a bow] 
of tulips, with single tulips forming the 
border. 

Bookmarks were made from construc- 
tion paper, and decorated with designs 
similar to those used on the covers. 


PRIMARY CLUBS 


WILMA HAMILTON 


@ THE children in my first grade were 

much more interested in hearing their 
teacher tell stories than they were in actu- 
ally relating stories themselves. One day 
[ asked, “How many of you would like to 
belong to a Storytellers’ Club?” Thirty- 
eight hands were raised, and thirty-eight 
faces beamed interest. 

“In order to belong to this club,” I ex- 
plained, “you must tell us a story. Then 
you will receive a badge, showing that you 
are a member of the club. Who would 
like to be the first one to tell us a story?” 

Many of the children immediately 
raised their hands, and the campaign was 
successfully launched. Now they all beg 
to be allowed to tell stories. 

The badges are only bits of colored oil- 
cloth fashioned from a simple design, but 
the children wear them with as much 
pride as if they were expensive metal 
badges. 

The same method was used to encourage 
children to write stories in the second 
grade. A Writers’ Club was formed there, 
and the children wrote stories, criticizing 
them as to neatness, punctuation, and 
their story content. 
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DEVELOPING BETTER CITIZENS 


M. BETTY THOMAS 
B® 1 HAVE discovered a delightful way 


of opening school each morning. Fol- 
lowing the flag salute, each child has the 
opportunity to relate or read to the class 
anything which has helped bring happi- 
ness to the world. No matter how small 
the act of kindness or courtesy may have 
been, we deem it important. 

It is wonderful to see how the children 
will scan the newspapers for worth-while 
news. This helps to take their attention 
away from the sensationalism which is so 
common in the press. The children have 
also learned to watch for any kind deed 
done in their immediate environment. 

I feel that this activity is making the 
children better citizens. It has centered 
their attention on the good being done in 
the world, and I know that it is causing 
them to become more watchful of their 
own behavior. 


MAKING SPELLING LIVE 


IRENE MATSINGER 


HB I FOUND that although my pupils 

learned to spell and write their spelling 
words perfectly in the isolated form, they 
often misspelled and miscomprehended 
the same words when they used them in 
composition work. Now, after my pupils 
study their words in the isolated form, as 
given in the textbook, they write sen- 
tences, using as many of the words of the 
lesson in a sentence as possible. I choose 
the best sentences and dictate them to the 
class. I always tell whose sentences I have 
chosen. 

This method provides for a workable 
spelling vocabulary with a check-up in 
English (capital letters for sentence be- 
ginnings, sentence sense, and punctuation) 
and penmanship. The pupils are also able 
to understand their reading matter much 
better, because the words learned in spell- 
ing have become to them really compre- 
hensible and usable. 
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ROSY CHEEK CLUB 


LUCILE BRACKNEY 


@ THERE are usually some pupils who 

refuse to play outdoors during recess 
periods. I have found that a Rosy 
Cheek Club solves the difficulty. 

The only requirement for membership 
in the club, and for the right to wear the 
Rosy Cheek Club badge, is that the pupil 
must play outdoors every recess when the 
weather is suitable. 

The badge is made by cutting out a 
round piece of cardboard the size of a 
fifty-cent piece. Cut a piece of rose art 
paper the same size and paste it on the 
cardboard. With black ink, letter on the 
rose badge the words, Rosy Cheek Club. 

Next, take a strip 
of rose-colored bias 
tape, two and one- 
half inches long, and 
glue both ends of it 
on the back of the 
cardboard, making a 
little loop. Fasten a 
small safety pin in 
the top of the loop 
and the badge will be 


complete. 














MEMORY WORK 


ETHRY DEAN CARSON 


@ TO ENCOURAGE my second-grade 

pupils to like to memorize, I made 
hectograph copies of the famous short po- 
ems and verses that I had collected and 
could find in their schoolbooks. I clipped 
the sheets together and made a little book- 
let for each one of the pupils in my sec- 
ond grade. 

On Friday afternoon at the program 
period, the children were given the oppor- 
tunity to recite any of the poems they had 
learned from the booklets. A star was 
added to their reading chart for excellent 
memory work, and a grade was placed in 
their booklet beside the poem recited. 


CURRENT EVENTS STUDY 


DOROTHY WARD 


B IN THE rural community in which I 

teach very few people subscribe to a 
newspaper and there are only a few radios 
in the neighborhood. Therefore, each day 
I clip pictures and editorials, as well as 
news events, from my newspaper, and 
paste them on a huge piece of cardboard, 
which is hung on the wall. 

These clippings are a basis for many 
oral discussions and debates. Each Friday 
there is a check of some sort to make sure 
that the articles are being read. 

When there is a broad controversial 
question before the public, I use two card- 
boards, one for the pros and one for the 
cons of the discussion. 
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A DRILL DEVICE 


MARYELLEN CUMBERLAND 


BH THE following drill device has proved 

very helpful because it permits the 
teacher to work with other groups while 
one class is drilling itself in the work that 
it needs most. 

On the blackboard I draw a large circle, 
and within the circle I place numbers at 
random, one for each pupil in the class. 
I then assign these numbers to the pupils 
and select one child to be the “pointer” 
and one to be the “teacher.” To the 
“teacher” is given a list of the questions 
to be drilled, together with the correct 
answers. The “pointer” points with a 
ruler to any number in the circle, and the 
pupil who has been assigned that number 
rises to answer the question which the 
“teacher” asks him. After the correct an- 
swer has been given, another number is 
chosen and another pupil answers the 
question which he is asked. Each pupil 
keeps a record of his mistakes. 

On special days we use a design sug- 
gestive of that holiday in place of the 
circle. This adds to the attractiveness of 
the device and helps to keep pupil interest 
at the highest point. 

We have used this device in every one 
of our school subjects, but find it ex- 
tremely helpful+in arithmetic, history, 
geography, and spelling, where combina- 
tions, names, cities, and difficult words 
make some type of effective drill neces- 
sary. By frequently changing the “point- 
er” and “teacher,” interest is maintained, 
and difficult facts are easily learned 
through interesting and effective repe- 


tition. The children like this drill. 


CONTROLLING THE TALKER 


CARRIE I. DURANT 
® HAVEN’T you had one—the pupil 


who entertains himself by continual 
conversation with near-by pupils or even 
with himself? He may not be otherwise 
naughty or lacking in good qualities, but 
he has failed to acquire a sense of social 
restraint consistent with the rights of 
associates. 

Some years past a very bright boy in 
my fourth grade admittedly had this 
fault. He continued to disturb the class 
after several private conferences. Recog- 
nizing his honesty and good nature, I sug- 
gested that he step up to my desk and 
check himself in a blankbook every time 
he caught himself talking. To this he 
agreed. He was astonished at the day’s 
record, and voluntarily cut down his daily 
checks until a report was unnecessary. 

His fine co-operation was an incentive 
to the school, and his natural gift for 
talking was reserved for class period. He 
is now an announcer over a well-known 
radio station. 


OPENING PROGRAMS 


EVA L. DUNN 


H FOR opening the school sessions | 

often read a few minutes to the chil. 
dren. I try to select good books that very 
few have read. They also enjoy short 
stories from school magazines. However, 
since they tire of the same form of pro. 
gram, I occasionally let each row of pu- 
pils prepare their own program. 

There are seven pupils in each row and 
we have some very entertaining programs, 
Several of the children play the piano or 
some other musical instrument. Most of 
them can sing, and four or five often sing 
together. We can have the use of the 
piano, and either one of the children or | 
play the accompaniments. One child may 
find a good short story or a poem he espe- 
cially likes and read it to us. Another may 
amuse us. It is not hard for each row to 
collect jokes or riddles with which to 
prepare a ten-minute program. 


A TUMBLE JACK 


HELEN E. BARKLEY 


B TO MAKE this toy, use a pound cof- 

fee can, a block of wood 11/4” square 
and as long as the can is high, shingle nails, 
and cardboard. 

Place the block of wood inside the cof- 
fee can, one end of the block touching the 
bottom of the can, and one side of the 
block touching the side of the can. Pound 
one nail through the bottom of the can 
into the block. Put the lid on the can, 
and pound one nail through the lid into 
the block. Enamel the can. 

For the body of the toy, place the lid of 
the can on the cardboard and trace around 


it. Draw a smaller circle at the edge of § 


the large circle for the head. Finish the 
toy as in the illustration, coloring it with 
crayons. 

Cut out the Tumble Jack and glue it 
on the lid of the coffee can, with the feet 
on top of the block of wood. Pound two 
nails through the wood between the feet. 
Place the can on its side, and it will rock 
to and fro when touched. 
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CHILDREN’S BIRTHDAYS 


LAURA A. WHEATLEY 


B [HAVE found it desirable to observe 

all my pupils’ birthdays. The children 
cherish a small gift or any special atten- 
tion. I suggest the following plan. 

Write “Happy Birthday, Tommy,” on 
the blackboard with colored chalk. At 
the beginning of the opening exercises 
let the children sing, “Happy Birthday to 
You.” Fora writing lesson, have the chil- 
dren practice writing a birthday greeting 
of their own composition, and then pass 
a paper on which each may copy his 
greeting. 

I have found that a handkerchief with 
the individual’s name embroidered on it 
is a suitable gift. Accompany the gift 
with a clever, inexpensive birthday card. 

Combine all the birthdays of one month 
and have a surprise party for these pupils 
on a Friday afternoon after recess. This 
gives the other children practice in plan- 
ning a party and directing games. The 
mothers may be invited, and an exhibition 
of the special feature of the month’s work 
shown. 

The children like lunches, so have them 
bring cookies, and you can furnish hot 
chocolate and something easily made, as 
popcorn balls or. taffy apples. The older 
girls can serve the lunch. 


A PHONICS GAME 


DOROTHEA C. TRUITT 


E THIS little phonics game for teaching 

the sounds of the individual letters 
was originated by one of my first-grade 
pupils, and this fact makes it most attrac- 
tive to me. 

We were using a set of cards which I 
had previously made. At the top of each 
9” x 12” card I had pasted a simple, 
brightly colored magazine picture. For 
instance, my “B” picture was a lovely 
baby, my “D” picture a dog, and so on, 
through all the letters of the alphabet. 
Under each picture was printed the cor- 
responding letter in both large and small 
form. 

[had placed the cards along the black- 
board ledge for a game which we had just 
learned. Then one little girl had a bril- 
liant idea. 

“Let all the class close their eyes,” she 
sid. “I will get a card from the ledge 
and just tell the sound. ‘Then someone 
can guess what picture is on the card.” 
_ She chose a card from the ledge, gave 
its sound carefully and clearly, and asked 
4 pupil to tell her what picture she was 
holding. 

€ game was a great success. The 
children never tire of playing it, and 
find it valuable in teaching them to 
Pronounce the sounds distinctly, and to 
associate the sounds with words. 
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Nore: Since there would not be suf- 
ficient time before the close of school 
for developing correspondence as a proj- 
ect by a class or grade, there are no 
Club Exchange items in this issue. All 
notices for the September issue should 
be mailed before June 15. Be sure to 
give the address at which you will be 
located during the coming school year. 
All notices are printed in the order in 
which they are received. Address them 
to: Club Exchange, THe INstRucTor, 
Dansville, N.Y. 





AGRICULTURE SCRAPBOOKS 


GERTRUDE BEHNKE SCHMIDT 


@ I HAD each pupil bring to school a 

large scrapbook. We decided in class 
(using several textbooks as a guide) what 
subjects we hoped to cover, and planned 
our books accordingly. We allowed a 
certain number of pages for each subject, 
such as: horses, cattle, swine, sheep, flow- 
ers, weeds, corn, wheat, and so on. 

On the first page of each section, a 
large envelope was glued and labeled ac- 
cording to its contents, as: “Material on 
Clydesdale Horses.”” On the opposite page 
we pasted pictures (colored cuts when- 
ever possible) of each type of animal, 
pictures of grain, or whatever the topic 
might be. 

We found very much material in mag- 
azines given by people in the district. In 
fact, the whole community seemed inter- 
ested. Various firms gave us splendid 
material for the asking, especially when 


_ Our purpose was made known. 


A CIRCUS NUMBER GAME 


ELIZABETH OBERHOLTZER 


H THE following game for drill on the 

addition combinations to ten is a 
source of never ending delight to the be- 
ginning class in numbers. 

One child is the trainer and wears a 
paper hat and holds a whip. The other 
children are the trained animals. (Ponies 
or dogs are the most popular choice.) 
They wear paper collars, and each one has 
a number between one and ten on a card- 
board hanging by a string around his 
neck, or on a large paper pinned on the 
chest. Two children wear plus and minus 
signs instead of numbers. 

The trainer cracks his whip and calls 
two numbers. These numbers take their 
places on either side of plus. Equals takes 
his place. The trainer then calls the num- 
bers again and the child who has the an- 
swer takes his place after equals. The 
trainer cracks his whip, the numbers skip 
away, and the trainer calls other numbers, 
trying to get as many different combina- 
tions as possible. 


EMERGENCY PAPER 


ALLIEN BECK ALDERSON 


@ 1AM a teacher in a one-room school 

in a rural district. To save time in 
answering questions, to teach frugality, 
and to eliminate the borrowing habit, we 
have emergency paper. 

I ask the pupils to bring to school old 
calendars, wrapping paper, and so on, 
which their parents do not want. Using 
a ruler, I tear the paper in strips about the 
size of regular tablet paper. I then drive 
a nail in the wall in a convenient place for 
all of the children to reach, and place the 
paper on the nail. When a child has no 
paper, he may go to the nail without per- 
mission and get what paper he needs. 


MAKING AN EASEL 


FLORENCE K. JENKINS 


HB THE boys in our rural school made 
an easel for use in art work. The 
drawings show how it was built. 

Scrap lumber and two pieces of dis- 
carded leather brought by the pupils were 
utilized. The only cost was for the two 
hinges at the top. 

The drawing board rests on the shelf, 
which is just wide enough to hold the 
paint jars or crayons. Seated on a low 
chair placed in front of the easel, a child 
can comfortably draw or paint. 
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DAILY QUIZZES 


MARGARET WYNNEMER 


H IN A rural school every minute 

counts. Short informational quizzes 
consisting of from five to ten questions 
should be given to each history, geogra- 
phy, citizenship, reading, and hygiene 
class each day, to see how well pupils have 
prepared their lesson. 

I assign the quiz for the next day to a 
pupil (rotating names of whole class, so 
everyone has a chance) when I assign the 
regular lesson at class time. 

Pupils prepare quizzes and give them 
to classmates just before they come to 
class. Papers are checked and marked be- 
fore they are handed to me. All I need 
do is check the questions and record the 
marks of pupils. 
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Mecca of My Pilgrimage 
BESSIE R. ALSTON 


Teacher, Emerson School, The Governor's Palace, restored, looks 
Salt Lake City, Utah as it did in Colonial Williamsburg. 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 





® IT’S the lure of the far horizon, the 

thrill of facing the mysterious un- 
known, that sends our Eastern cousins 
westward, and stirs in us Westerners a de- 


Riders pause near 
Skyline Drive in 
Shenandoah _ Na- 
tional Park, Blue 





sire to trek eastward each vacation. They . Ridge playground 

come West, eagerly hoping for a glimpse i * ; of Virginia. 

of the “wild and woolly”; we fare forth, - j 

just as anxious to experience the beauty ib a. : 

and culture that the term “back East” = 

connotes. The Department 

ale : of Justice Build- 

All my life I’ve cherished the dream of Publishers Photo Servic ing is one of the 

ca : » glee ow a A marble Romeo and Juliet large new struc- 

Visiting, some day, the beautiful city that cauumaen tes Peters Cee ie ceesinh to 

1S especially my own, speare Library, Washington. the government. 


because it is the cap- 
ital of my country. 
Surely, no spot in the 
United States can so 
deeply stir the Ameri- 
















“Going Back through Time’ 





can heart as this one, MAZIE HALL 
” closely linked with 
j 7 es ; Teacher, Central Grammar School, Right 
| (Continued on page 65) Jacksonville, Florida whar 
; learn 
? Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest indus 
| At Charlottesville, ; — Hawt 
: Virginia, is Monti- Among Virginia’s caves are awe 
; Endless Caverns, New Market. , . . ived 
eine te thee @ TRAVEL is so varied, and places J x¢ 
Jefferson for his once remote have been made so ac- setts, 


own use. cessible, that the choice of a destination 
is almost bewildering. The air lanes 
beckon; great ocean liners offer luxury 
and delight; speedy trains, cinderless and 
cool, whisk you where you will, in ease 
and comfort. 

With air, sea, and space made so in- 
viting, it may seem rather perverse 
look for a different medium for one's 
excursion. Yet that is what I am going 








P 

‘ to do. Like the hero of Berkeley Square, 

F : I am going back through Time on my 

¢ vacation, for I am going to Williams 

N | burg, Virginia! 

: Outdoor dancing, at beach clubs cooled by Atlantic breezes Such vistas as this, from the . The Past has been caught and cya, 
is popular at Virginia Beach, a seashore resort colony Lincoln Memorial, delight the lized in Williamsburg. Without any © 
where one sees a fashionable and cosmopolitan crowd. Washington visitor. (fwing Galloway) (Continued on page 65) 
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“Land of the Pilgrim's Pride” 


ETTA B. FLUKE 


Librarian, Fenger High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


BH YOU'D like to know where I want to go on my vaca- 
tion, and why? My reasons are, like those of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred teachers, purely personal. First, 
for lack of time and funds my travels have been so very 
limited that I have everywhere to go. Second, from child- 
hood I have been fascinated with the descriptions and sto- 
ries of New England. It has been, and still is, the dream of 
my life to spend at least one long vacation there. 

I want to see as many places of historical interest 
as can be crowded into one summer. First I want 
to visit the very spot where the Pilgrims landed, be- 
cause one member of that band, Peter Brown by 
name, is said to have been an ancestor of mine. [| 
want to stand where he stood on the shore at 
Plymouth and, in my mind’s eye, see what he saw. 

(Continued on page 79) 





Right: Go to Gloucester 
wharves if you would 
learn about the fishing 
industry. Below: First 
Hawthorne, and after- 
ward “Margaret Sidney,” 
lived in “The Wayside” 
at Concord, Massachu- 
setts, 
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Philip D. Gendreau 


An auction sale at Southbury, Connecticut, 
attracts summer residents and others. 










Harold Orne 


New Hampshire’s lakes and mountains 
make it a favorite vacation state. 


hwing Galloway 


Newport, Rhode Island, has an 
old mill to boast of. 


) 


De Cou, from Ewing Galloway 


Pilgrim Hall, at Plymouth, vivifies 
early American history. 


Philip D. Gendreau 


“The little Road says, Go”— 
in Vermont. 





Keystone Fiew Co., Ine., 07 N.Y 


Portland Head Light is known to all 
sailors along the Maine coast. 


Along the Maine Coast 


ROSALIE H. CHAPMAN 


Teacher, Public School No. 59, 
Buffalo, New York 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


B ON THE S. S. Nosfalgia I am sailing back to Maine. The 
schooner touches at Kittery. Here, in the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard, was signed the treaty closing the Russo-Japanese War. Up the 
coast, at York, I'll see the jail.museum, and the fine beach. York 
Village is typical of old New England’s lettered refinement. 

I continue my journey to Ogunquit, with its artistic fishing cab- 
ins, art classes, and beach of lengthened coves. Ogunquit means 
‘a beautiful place by the sea,” and it is aptly named. 

On to Wells, oldest of the coast resorts! It lies, between ocean and 
forest, not very different from the day of its settlement in 1640. 


(Continued on page 65) 





By now you may have decided where you will go during the coming summer. 
Very likely the Travel Letters published in THE INSTRUCTOR have helped 
you to choose your destination or route. The text and pictures which appear 
on pages 56-60, 65, 69, 72, and 79 of this issue conclude “Journeys to Places 
Far and Near” for the school year. We hope you are planning to enter 
our 1937 Travel Contest, now under way. See the Announcement on page 74. 
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The Things | Have Heard Ot 


ALMA VROOMAN 


Superintendent of Schools, Kiowa County, Colorado 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


B® 1 WAS born on the plains in Colorado and have 

lived most of my life with sand, sagebrush, 
cactus, snakes, the beautiful blue of the sky, and the 
intense heat of the sun. There is a fascination about 
the open spaces and the smell of the sage just after 
sundown. If I went away I know I should be 
drawn back—but I’d like to go. 

My grandparents were “Down Easterners.” I 
have sat for hours and listened to them tell of the 
wonders of the sea, the joys of sea bathing; of the 
strawberries so thick in the hayfield that you would 
leave a red print every time you stepped; of the 
Eastern spring, with grassy green carpets dotted 
with lovely spring flowers; of the fall, with its riot 
of gorgeous color. Here we have three months of 
summer; the rest, as the cowboy says, is “darn cold 
weather.” The grass turns brown in the late 
summer, the leaves turn yellowish-brown—and 
summer is over. 

There were times when the faraway loveliness 
was so vividly brought to me that I ached to see 
it in all its glory. The desire 
for the beautiful was so 
strong in me that at times I 
could have walked the whole 
way for a sight of it. 

As I grew older, my grand- 
father, who was a great stu- 
dent of history, talked to me of 
the many historical sites in our 
country and instilled in me a 
reverence for them and a de- 
sire to see and know them. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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5 Philip D. Gendreau 


THE PICTURES 
1. Surrounded by Manhattan skyscrapers, Trinity 
Church stands in dignity at the head of Wall Street. 
2. The site of a mill once owned by Audubon, the natu- 
ralist, is marked at Henderson, Kentucky, on the Ohio. 
3. Mount Mitchell, North Carolina, highest peak in the 
East, is reached by motor from Asheville, noted resort. 
4. Among the older buildings of New Orleans, such as 
the Cabildo, one might think he was in a foreign city. 
5. Palisades Interstate Park on the Hudson, controlled 
by New Jersey and New York, offers varied recreation. 
6. The Govenor Blount Home in Knoxville, Tennesse, 
was the first frame house built west of the Alleghenies- 
7. The “George Washington” makes its regular stop * 
celebrated White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
8. At Lake Wales, Florida, the Singing Tower built by 
Edward W. Bok contains seventy-one bells. 
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9 Burton Hoimes, from Ewing Galloway 


Literary and Historical Shrines 
WILLA WEEKS 


Teacher of English and Spanish, Maypearl, Texas 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 








8 IT WAS during the last days of a blustering 

March, when the wind was sweeping drifts of 
sand into the schoolroom, that I began to grow restless 
and dissatisfied. Maybe the sight of the puny green 
shoots on the stubborn mesquite trees gave me a touch 
of spring fever. Anyway, that day I became 
convinced that I was simply going dead on dry 
facts. 

I remember how, try as I might, I could not 
kindle a spark of enthusiasm in those sixteen 
weary young Texans who looked at me listlessly 
over their American literature books. When I 
tried to picture to them “Whittier Land,” rely- 
ing on the textbook and other references, I 
could see that I made no impression. Realizing 
my need of broader experience instead of more 
textbook knowledge, and feeling that I was a 
failure, I dismissed the class. 

During my college years I had filled note- 
books with facts, but somehow I couldn’t season 
them enough for my pupils to swallow. I re- 
membered how much more vivid the teachers 
who had traveled could make the scenes de- 
scribed in literary works. 

Picking up a copy of THE INsrrucror, | 
began looking through the advertisements of 
Mviting trips. Miss Valine Hobbs’s Travel Con- 
test letter gave me an idea: I could take a uni- 
Versity tour of the East and still not feel that I 
was neglecting my professional duties during 
the summer. 

IT want to go on a modern-day pilgrimage to 
iterary and historical shrines in order to enrich 

(Continued on page 69) 
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15 R. 1. Nesmith & Associates 


9. The people of Charleston, South 
Carolina, enjoy their gardens. 
10. Tall buildings in Baltimore 
flank the City Hall and Plaza. 
11. Washington Arch frames a 
view up Fifth Avenue, New York. 
12. This pleasant hotel veranda 1s 
on Mackinac Island, Michigan. 


THE 
PICTURES 
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C. A. Douglas, from Gendreau 


13. Old homes in Mobile, Alabama, 
symbolize Southern hospitality. 


14. Wilmington’s Read House is 
Delaware Colonial at its best. 


15. A wet night in Philadelphia 
adds charm to Independence Hall. 


16. At the far tip of Long Island 
stands Montauk Point Light. 
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THE PICTURES whicl 
1. The Ice Palace is one of many os 
striking buildings erected for the seen 
Paris 1937 International Exposition. KNOW 
2. A hotel just outside of Phoenix, a 
Arizona, provides the novelty of a least 
swimming pool on the desert. attem 
3. The sun shines bright on the gay 
flower market of Cracow, Poland. 
4. American motor coaches stop at Vins. 
attractive restaurants at mealtime. 208 
5. At Delhi, India, the Pearl Mosque Mct 
is a famed example of oriental art. 
6. Streamlined trains offer passen- 
gers a new kind of lounge car. Miss } 
7. The fairy-tale island of San Elb 
Giulio rises from Lake D’Orta, Italy. 
8. Hats are waved in farewell as an 
ocean liner, aided by tugs, 7 
leaves its pier. (Philip D. Gendreau Miss 
9. American gifts rebuilt the pins 
of the University of Louvain, Bel- - 
gium, destroyed in the World War. 
10. An air liner of modern type sails 
over New York skyscrapers. Miss G 
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Winners in Our Editorial Prize Contest 
“Why I Like the October 1936 Issue of THE INSTRUCTOR” 


§ BELOW are announced the win- 

ners in our prize contest, “Why I 
Like the October Issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR.” 

We are glad that so many of you 
were interested in this contest, and 
we hope that as many or more of you 
will take part in our next contest, 
which is announced on page 63. Not 
everyone wins a prize, but if you 


Miss Louise VAUGHAN 
Hill Street School 
La Grange, Georgia 

Miss Vircinta M. BARDEEN 
clo H. L. Smith, Route 4 
Hornell, New York 

Miss Harriett DANFORD 
Winchester, Illinois 

Sister M. Ambrosia, O.P. 
St. Thomas School 
Zanesville, Ohio 


ly weren't successful this time, who 
1e ? ete f oe wiles Mrs. Guy DEAN 
knows—you may win first prize when : ; 
n. : Uvalde, Texas 
next you try. And if not, well, at « 
* least it is worth while making the Miss Witte MILLER 
a wast | 5 Yarbo School 
attempt. Yarbo, Alabama 
ay Miss MARGARET THOMAS 
FIRST PRIZE Kingston, Ohio 
at Mrs. Vincta E. MALCOLM Miss Winirrep M. THULIN 
208 East 3rd Street Stuart, lowa 
ue McCook, Nebraska Mrs. Frances Gopparp 
SECOND PRIZE ~meeeaclg 
n- Easton, Kansas 
Miss MyrTLE CARPENTER Mrs. Peart FRENCH Pirer 
i Elberton, Georgia 3218 — 33rd Ave. South 
a Seattle, Washington 
iy THIRD PRIZE Miss Marion E. Bassetr 
ie Viss HeteNnre W. Murpuy Hoxie, Arkansas 
- Garcelon Street Miss Louise M. METOYER 
‘eh Lewiston, Maine 1657 North Roman Street 
, FIFTY PRIZES New Orleans, Louisiana 
ails SisteER Mary SFERAPHINE 








Miss GLapys M. Fox 
13 Central Place 
Saugus, Massachusetts 

Miss JosePHINE L. OLSON 
Devils Lake, North Dakota 

Miss Lovetta Torskt 
Pine River, Minnesota 

Miss RuTH B. ToGNeRI 
Route 1 
Aiken, South Carolina 

iss ALEEN D. LorBerG 

7500 Maryland Street 
Clayton, Missouri 

Miss EoyrH CARROLL 
Center Grammar School 
Newington, Connecticut 

Miss ExizanetTH WORKMAN 
Avilton School 
Avilton, Maryland 

Miss FANNIE Mae CoLpINna. 
214 North Green Street 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
liss PAULINE G. KELLY 
Ward Graded School 
Ward, West Virginia 

Miss Rose McCrossin 
Delavan, Wisconsin 
iss Lipte J. SLOAN 
Route 1 
Laurens, South Carolina 

Miss ANA RopriGUEZ SUAREZ 
Naguabo, P.R. 

Miss Frances M. Murpuy 
Teacher of Sheldon No. 3 
Johnsonburg, New York 

Miss Sana M. LaKeR 
9 East 30th Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Miss EMMa Bacon 
809 Hayes Street 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 

Miss Maz Go_DEN 
Kane Schoo] 

Montrose, Pennsylvania 

Miss Lenga E. Drakt 
105 Dewey Avenue 
Groton, New York 

Miss Many C. BARRETT 
26 South Shamrock Avenue 
Monrovia, California 

Miss FANoRA VoIGHT 
528 East Guenther Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Notre Dame Country Day School 
325 Homewood Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 

Mrs. Nettie B. SHELEY 
Rogue River, Oregon 

Sister M. St. Fevicia 
St. Anthony’s School 
Ashley Boulevard 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 

SisteER MARYANNA, O.P. 
St. Clare Convent 
16231 Charlevoix St. 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 

Miss GLapys MANNEN 
Dix, Illinois 

Miss Mary EvizaBetH Day 
9 Klebart Avenue 
Webster, Massachusetts 

Miss JosePHINE LEDBETTER 
Alexandria Road 
Anniston, Alabama 

Sister M. Perer Fourter, $.S.N.D. 
5921 Minerva Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Mr. Artuur V. R. LurHer 
Peekskill Military Academy 
Peekskill-on-the-Hudson, New York 

Miss Frorence A. Hemenreicu 
Route | 
Renfrew, Pennsylvania 

Miss Hazer E. Moors 
Reynoldsburg, Ohio 

Mr. Criester WesteRLUND 
Teacher, District No. 11 
Argyle, Minnesota 

Miss Heren A. Bricecs 
Vermontville, Michigan 

Mrs. U. C. Barnet 
Dermott, Arkansas 

Miss EMMA M. HIMBERT 
Soledad Union Grammar School 
Soledad, California 

Miss Rusy Matiory HANson 
133 “O” Street 
Thomaston, Georgia 

Miss Mary EvisaBbetH REYNOLDS 
606 West Jac kson Street 
Abingdon, Illinois 

Miss LILLiaN EarLr Fox 
White Plains, Kentucky 

Miss CaROLINE S. TRAcY 
84 Western Avenue 
Augusta, Maine 











PO Or ee re eee ete Oe A 


Modern Grace Line “Santa” ships sail to South America 
from New York every week — from California every 
other week. A wide variety of all-expense cruises includes 
32 day trips to Peru, with visits to Lima and vicinity; 
39 day tours into the Andes to Cuzco, ancient capital of 
the Inca Empire, and the interior of Peru; and 39 day 
cruises to Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile. Stop over privi- 
leges permit passengers making the Chile cruise to visit 
the lovely Chilean Lake Region and Buenos Aires, En 
route visits to Panama Canal, Havana and twelve to 
seventeen other Caribbean, South and Central American 
cities. Connections at all ports with Pan American-Grace 
Airways (flying time Santiago to New York four days, 
from other points proportionately less). For full infor- 
mation, illustrated literature, itineraries, fares and all- 
expense cruises, consult your travel agent or Grace 
Line, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Washington, D.C., 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


—- CHILDREN generally draw stiff 

leaves and stems, and they have dif- 
ficulty in attaching leaves to the stems. 
This page should help them to draw leaves 
more gracefully. Here they see an exam- 
ple of stems well drawn, 


—- PUPILS need help in knowing how 
to pick out big lines first in drawing. 

Such a page as this helps the child and the 

teacher attack material independently. 


—_ TO ME the most valuable part of 

such work is learning about individ- 
ual fish as the children draw, color, and 
arrange them in dramatic settings. This 
learning from day to day keeps up the in- 
terest over a longer period. 

I once saw at an art convention in 
Cleveland some fish cut of colored tissue 
paper and pasted on a window. The sea- 
weed had been made so that layers of yel- 
low paper overlapped layers of green, and 
the result shaded from yellow where the 
papers did not overlap, through yellow- 
green, to plain green. The fish had color 
which resembled stained glass, where a red 
spot, for example, had been pasted over 
an orange fish. Children’s interest can 
often be kept by changing the medium 
which is used. 

After children have developed a subject 
as they did in the article on page 29, clay 
tiles could be made, using a conventional- 
ized fish design. 


ey WHEN belts that are cheaper and 

better than those that children can 
make can be bought at a five-and-ten- 
cent store, we hear this remark, “I don’t 
see any point in bothering to make some- 
thing that isn’t half so neat as one you can 
buy.” ‘The person who utters such a re- 


mark has seldom felt the 
urge to make something. 
When I was a child, we 
had no handwork in school. 
| heard of a woman who 
wove bead chains, and I 
asked her to show me how. 
She not only helped me 
make the loom, but gave 
me the material, and in- 
structed me in the process. 
When I attend- 
ed normal school, 2 
the class learned 
to weave baskets. 
[ grew enthusi- 
astic, and made 
ahobby of it. At | 
one time I could 
count over three 
hundred baskets I 
had woven, some 
with rafha split 
to the fineness of | 


a. 


es. 





a silk thread, and 
others made of 
thick reeds, and 





oy WHEN children do a problem jy 
dyeing like this, they should read of 
this process in many countries. Children 
in cities may look at examples of dyed 
fabrics in museums. A child likes to en- 
gage in a process that is world-wide in its 
interest. He feels himself to be a part of 
a big movement. We need many problems 
that broaden the children’s outlook. 
(Continued on page 63) 











large enough to 
hold a six-year- 
old child if he cared to 
hide in them. 

When I see a page, there- 
fore, like page 30, I hope 
that children will be able to 
help themselves from the 
directions. ‘Those who be- 
come enthusiastic will go 
on and invent different 
kinds of handwork. Is not 
that our chief business as 
teachers—to stimulate the 
pupil so that he will go on 
and surpass the teacher? 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 62) 


Page AFTER girls have made the 

bracelet suggested on this page, 
they may try to make matching clips 
for hats or dresses. Someone may 
make corners for a desk blotter. 

The stenciled curtain reproduced 
ou this page is far superior to the old 
senciled curtain where the same de- 
ign was repeated throughout. 


Pogo THIS problem is one that a 
child can make by himself at 

home on a rainy day. To follow such 

directions is a test in reading. 

When the children make stage scen- 
ery for a play, the teacher can call 
attention to the fact that the faraway 
clown and people are drawn smaller 
and higher up on the paper. 

The biggest value in a page like 
this is to inspire children to make 
an original setup. 


Page SUCH drawings as these should 
34 , ~—r 

prove a real help in furnishing 
children with examples of well-drawn 
bills, wings, and claws. 


Page CHILDREN who have made a 

circus parade like this can later 
make other street scenes for their 
social-studies work. 

It is to be regretted that the chil- 
dren could not see the real parade. 
More and more, schools are feeling 
the necessity of taking field trips and 
seeing the real thing. They realize 
that these trips mean more than dis- 
cussions in school or stories from 
books. What a wonderful opportu- 
nity to have real elephants so close 
at hand! What an opportunity missed 
in not being able to see them! 


Psge MAKING portfolios is a prac 
tical problem for those who 
wish to use them or to give them to 
others who care to use them. I be- 
lieve that no child should be asked to 
make a portfolio unless he feels a need 
for it. I think the portfolios should 
not be uniform in size. Each child 
should choose the size he likes. Boys 
usually prefer to fasten their port- 
folios with snaps rather than ties. 


“Avenue at Middelharnis” —Meindert Hobbema 


(Continued from page 26) 


srious person by nature, with the 
trait emphasized by his poverty and 
lack of success. 

Quiet village streets with trees and 
houses, waterfalls, meadows, and 
woodlands were of interest to him. 
Like Ruysdael, he employed other 
artists to paint whatever human or 
animal life appeared in his pictures. 
He painted the things that he knew 
best, and that gives to his work a 
truthfulness and a regard for detail 
expressed in a free way. 

One critic has beautifully expressed 
it thus: “Hobbema got at the soul 
of a landscape. It was as if one 
painted a face that was dear to one, 
and not only made it a good likeness 
but also painted the person as one 


felt him to be—all tenderness, or 
maybe all sternness.” 

In all of Hobbema’s pictures there 
is an emphasis upon the gray colors. 
There is also an appreciation of com- 
position that makes all of his paint- 
ings worthy of careful study. 

His own people passed him by and 
thought little of his work. It was 
the English who first appreciated his 
work and helped his own countrymen 
tu see the beauty of his paintings. 
Today they cannot be bought except 
for large sums. 

His pictures which are best known 
and loved are: “The Water Mill,” 
“Wooded Landscape,” “Haarlem’s 
Little Forest,”’ and “Ruins of Breder- 
ode Castle.” 





A Prize Contest Based on the June 1937 Issue 
of THE INSTRUCTOR 


WE HAD such a fine response to our Contest last fall (the prize winners are 
given on page 61 of this issue) that we feel sure you will be interested 


in this contest. 


In a letter of 800 words, tell us what you like best in the June 1937 issue 
t THe INsrRUCTOR as well as what features you would like to have changed 
and what new features you would like to have added so that the magazine may 
wetter meet your needs. The following prizes will be awarded: 


lst’ prize $25.00 
2nd prize $1 5.00 
ird prize $10.00 


Ten prizes 
Twenty prizes 


Rules to be observed: 


Our new book, The Instructor Illustrated Units for 
All Grades—Social Studies (see page 7 of this issue). 
Our new Handbook, Handwork for All Grades (see 


page 8 of this issue). 


Write on plain white paper, using one side only; use typewriter if possible, 


otherwise pen and ink. 


our name and address, the name of the school in which you teach, and the 
ade should be given in the upper left-hand corner of the first page. 
Mail your letter, with first-class postage fully prepaid, so that it will reach 


on or before July 15, 1937. 
Address your letter as follows: 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
Editorial Prize Contest 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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Near 


Many-Gla@ier Hotel 





take the air-conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


every luxury « every economy 


to the 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


SPOKANE - SEATTLE - TACOMA - PORTLAND - VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA - CALIFORNIA + ALASKA + ORIENT 


Prepaid Stop-off Tours in GLACIER National PARK 


High spot of any vacation trip! You can see many of the beauties of the Park 
in 1, 2 or 3 days on Great Northern Railway's truly inexpensive Stop-Off 
Tours. Complete cost, including fine hotel accommodations, meals, transpor- 
tation in open-top buses, boat trips, etc., is only $16.00 for 1 day tour, $28.25 
for 2 days, $42.50 for 3 days. 


JAPAN TOUR - 68 DAYS—ALL EXPENSES - CHICAGO TO CHICAGO $440 


EEE EEN PLEASE SIGN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY~-~-~~—~—~=- 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. 1-5, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me information about your service to Glacier Park Pacific Northwest 


Alaska California [) Prepaid Tours Japan Tour [ 
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— A Portu Folk D ‘ 
—"] : | ortuguese Folk Dance 
, ryt y ‘ % ae | (Continued from page 39) 
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LO? Fe Ar THe og PEE 105 al partners facing, with both hands _ step, takes left hand of next in th 
DRED 2s. a ag Wen ps joined, arms sideways, shoulder high. circle, and continues thus until orig. Me 

cs c For convenience, the one facing in inal partner is reached. If twenty. 

. 7 line of direction will be designated four are in the dance, going ong 

PH, as No. 1, and the one facing in the around will finish with just twely, 
F, opposite direction, No. 2. two-steps. If twelve are in the dance 5 
a I. Circle moves to right in line of it will be necessary to go aroun lndm 
4 \ direction, No. 1 starting forward twice. suden 
A, with the right foot, No. 2 starting VI. Same as I, except that hand _ 
| .\ | backward with the left, executing are not joined but held above hea er 

] q \ one two-step. No. 1 turns to the left and fingers are snapped, during move he 
/ and executes the two-step backward, ment. Hold hands low during firy — 
| beginning with the left foot. No. 2 six steps and high above head durin, ole 
turns at the same time to the right last six steps. soli 
| and executes the step forward, be- VII. Partners (facing) join hand an 
* ginning with the right foot. This crossing them. All two-step side. 9 
brings everyone facing a new partner. ways, first toward center, then awiy - . 
NONSP! OFFERS YOU THESE FOUR Continue this movement, progressing from center. (Six steps.) No. 2 turn ws 
ESSENTIALS OF PERFECT PROTECTION in line of direction, until twelve two under own arms. This brings tk aoe 
,o" i. AGAINST UNDER-ARM MOISTURE. steps have been danced. arms ot No. 1 over the shoulders Ol ind, d 
ors 6° ai ae is il. Partners assume regular dance No. 3 and all two-step forward, be my 
nounced entirely safe by position and dance twelve two-steps, ginning with the right foor. (Sirf 

highest medical authority x : li > f lirecti yn. steps. ) Siting 
| A RO moving in line of directic | he at 
Saeek to meme ahem If. All hands are joined and held No. 2 turns under own arms back Bh. tn 
delicate skin forces them high, everyone facing to the right, to first position, with crossed arms Byline 
strength, with only hait- in line of direction. Beginning with continuing the step first toward cen B . the 
Sele for the most sensitive skin, oe the right foot, take twelve two-steps ter, then away. (Six steps.) No. | hones 
Nonspi is the dependable anti- 5. Nonept protection — around the circle. now turns under own arms. Thi m his ¢ 
perspirant. No under-arm you can depend on it IV. Partners face each other, hands brings the arms of No. 2 over th Not 
moisture or odor to ruin fine 4. Nonspt’s siphon-top bot- hanging at sides. No. 1 goes forward shoulders of No. 1, and all two-step be to 
fabrics. One application gives ia date aedaiomies on and No. 2 backward six two-steps in backward, beginning with left foo elimpse 
| you perfect protection for two a oS patented line of direction, No. 1 starts for- (Six steps.) went t 
| to five days. 35¢ and 60¢ in | ward with right foot, No. 2 back VIII. Repeat I. respect 
drug and department stores with left foot. After having danced IX. All face center, hands joined Bf ou also 
| everywhere, Slightly more in XN O N fy Pl six two-steps in line of direction, No. and dance one two-step toward cer- ing to 
Canada. Try Nonspi—today 1 starts back with left foot while No. ter, beginning with right foot, the § yich 
2 starts forward with right foot. one away from center. Continue thi things, 


Pronounced “‘Non-spy”’ 





Means “The Safe Deodorant” | 
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Dance six steps back to place. 
V. Partner gives right hand to 
partner, passes partner with a two 


movement till music closes, finishin; 
with all hands held high, in cente 


of circle. 
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. . ° the stuf 
Sj f Come to Detroit, N.E.A. Convention City = Jisc. 

| (Continued from page 11) yard, or 

Yj battlefie 

LAND e) 5 ROM "Y floor area under one roof, built and ar which visitors may have ther History 
AN¢ maintained by Henry Ford. Here photographs reproduced in the carly ff best par 

cy. wdHyrus E/ may be seen hundreds of thousands fashion, a cobbler’s shop, a typi BF magic , 

. | > de oes of articles of early American history. country store, and an early Americ § rub, no 

- One of the outstanding exhibits is the inn, all in active operation and serv- ff of the o 

history of transportation, from the ing guests. others a 

AND of mystery —rugged tiords first steam engine through the various Other points of interest in a ible rest 

stages, to the modern streamlined about Detroit include the Detrot United § 

— Northern Lights —_ icebergs train, Zoological Park, which is reputed © The | 

—Eskimo and Indian life. Visit also Greenfield Village, also at Dear- be one of the most distinctive of Thomas 

magnificent Maltediand come, born, is the realization of a life dream kind. Old Fort Pontchartrain is & bis hom 

, of Mr. Ford in his attempt to restore ing reconstructed. Markers may * Mj tater 

tic Gaspe, historic Gulf lands. The early America. Here may be seen the seen at many points of historical it Ve see 

Golden North and old French original Lincoln courthouse, where terest throughout the city, includis hedged 

7 ‘ . guests may stand before the bar of — the site of the early whipping p* wn [ 

Canada in one unique holiday justice at which Abraham Lincoln the underground railway and the old 

cruise! pleaded many of his cases. childhood home of Charles Aff Parish C 

In another section of the village ap- Lindbergh, whose mother is a reach i Magazin, 

See it all in ocean liner comfort — pear Menlo Park and Edison Labor- of chemistry in the Detroit publi tned to 

luxurious ships — merry shipboard atory as built by Thomas Edison, even schools. F the expl 

Ot tinal teal? to the detail of the earth which sur- Interesting also are the plant ¢ rein 

Ads den chet Qube ’ ew weatner ; am- rounded the laboratory. he first Parke, Davis & Company, the lags _ 
“Wagabond Cruises" ous French cuisine and service. A electric street light as invented by manufacturers of eee ianover 
vecation you'll never foreet Edison more than fifty years ago may the splendid General Motors 0° tor to 

See Your Travel Agent or Y get. be seen in operation; and the Smith's building; and the world-famous # The G 
write + Creek Depot, at which Edison was tomobile factories. ‘opped yy 
CLARKE literally kicked off a train on which For those whose vacation ext H the rary 
Steamship Co. Ltd. 11-12! 9 Days — $135 up he served as newsboy, may be found into July, all Michigan bids welcom use, a 
Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal from Montreal as it originally appeared near Port Fishing, bathing, and the lure of HF dain the 
655 Filth Avenue, New York Huron, Michigan, in the 1860's. pines, as well as boat trips om "Hf Ms, and 
318 South Dearborn St, Chicage Under a “spreading chestnut tree” Great Lakes, offer not only rest ® ting m 
may be found one of America’s early recreation, but an opportunity © hich 

The Palatial The Gennes Od | ARKE blacksmith shops still doing business, live and learn with nature. Redu ‘lor anc 
“NORTH STAR" = “NEW NORTHLAND” r4 / the smith shoeing horses used to rates by rail, bus, boat, and ph? shrine 
teamship transport the guests at the village. bring the trip to the N.E.A. = ‘eord Or 

Co ~ Limited Other items typical of their periods tion financially within the rea?" Hh “Saity ; 

many teachers. “ognize 
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include a copper shop, a tintype shop 
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JOURNEYS TO PLACES FAR AND NEAR 





eee 


Mecca of My Pilgrimage 
(Continued from page 56) 


the history of our nation, full of 
ndmarks which are dear to every 
gudent of that history. Here, every 
minute of the day, world history is in 
the making. 

For me, Washington is the mecca 
where, at the end of my pilgrimage, 
ll find shrines of beauty that will 
est my tired heart and feed my 
hungry soul; in whose historic 
remples of learning and law I may 
find the inspiration to become a bet- 
ter American, to light new torches of 
patriotism for those citizens of the 
morrow whom I shall meet next fall; 
ind, dearest thought of all, where I 
may visit the Lincoln Memorial. 
Sitting in humble contemplation of 
that simple man who has shown us 
the true path to greatness through 
lowliness, | shall gain new insight in- 
tc the meaning of immortality, and 
renew my vows of service and loyalty 
w his country and mine. 

Not only this. . . . I must con- 
fess to a very human desire for a 
glimpse of America’s First Family. | 
want to see our president, whom | 
respect for his courage, and I hope to 
ve also his gracious wife. It is thrill- 
ing to have even a fleeting contact 
with people who have done big 
things. 


‘$oing Back through Time” 
(Continued from page 56) 


the stiff and stuffy atmosphere of 
amuseum, or the sadness of a grave- 
yard, or the aching pity inspired by a 
battlefield—one steps back into the 
History of Colonial Virginia. The 
vst part about it is that there is no 
magic carpet required, no lamp to 
nub, no illusion to conjure up. Some 
of the old buildings are still standing; 
others are part of the most remark- 
ible restoration ever attempted in the 
United States. 
The town looks as it did when 
Thomas Jefferson came riding from 
tis home in Albemarle County to 
‘ter William and Mary College. 
Ve see Raleigh Tavern, with its 
ndged garden sweet with lilacs . . 
town Duke of Gloucester Street, 
te old Court House and Bruton 
Parish Church . . . and the Powder 
Magazine from which Lord Dunmore 
tned to remove the powder, fearing 
te explosive temper of the King’s 
‘itgima subjects. (History says that 
Patrick Henry and a company of 
anover Volunteers forced the Gov- 
"nor to pay for the powder. ) 
¢ Governor’s Palace, square roof 
“pped with cupola and weather vane, 
te rambling St. George Tucker 
We, and many more, bring to life 
‘sain the days of wide hallways, open 
m~ and genuine hospitality. Some- 
ms magical clings to old places 
“. have witnessed so much of 
“or and struggle. They constitute 
or and a record. Upon this 
, 4 One reads of a life of gracious 
ae and spacious serenity. One 
2€s, too, the courageous spirit 


of a people who were ready to risk 
their Good for Best. 

Yes, I shall go to Williamsburg. 
Perhaps I shall pretend that there is 
to be a state ball in the Governor's 
Palace and that I am to be presented. 
Perhaps I shall pretend that I am a 
delegate sent here to confer on the 
issue of independence. Perhaps, after 
all, it would be most interesting to go 
as an unofficial Envoy from the Pres- 
ent to the Past. 

What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the 
last? 
Is earth too poor to give us 
Something to live for here that shall 
outlive us? 
I think that I shall find the answer in 
Williamsburg. 


Along the Maine Coast 


(Continued from page 57) 


Since I am the captain, crew, and 
only passenger on the Nosfalgia, no 
one can restrain me when I yearn to 
stop at Cape Porpoise. I need no 
other excuse than its Old World 
charm and the fact that it was named 
by Pocahontas’ John Smith, when he 
explored here in 1616. In Kenne 
bunk I want to see the elms, said to 
have been set out on the day of the 
Battle of Lexington. I'll arrange to 
arrive at Blowing Cave at rising tide, 
to see whether the water is really 
blown forty feet into the air! 

But Kennebunk is too fashionable 
for the humble Noséalgia, so V'll just 
sneak one swim on its excellent beach, 
and perhaps one peek at its annual 
carnival, then on to Old Orchard, 
where the cat may look at the Queen! 
Here is a combination of Coney Island 
and Atlantic City, with good bathing 
and near-by woods. 

On the southern side of Casco Bay 
is Cape Elizabeth, where Woof, the 
ship’s mascot, will begin to bark like 
the old sea dog he is, for here begins 
our best-loved part of Maine. We 
love the sheer cliffs, the rugged coast, 
and Portland Head Light, its orig- 
inal tower standing as a landmark to 
us as it has to weary travelers since 
Washington’s day. 

Being an incurable romanticist, | 
want to see some of the Calendar 
Isles, so called because there is re- 
putedly one for each day of the year. 
Here many a bold buccaneer found 
shelter. Even the names are romantic 
—Pound of Tea, Junk of Port, Burnt 
Coat. I'll try to ferret out from 
some ancient native the reasons for 
the delightful names. 

And so to Portland. [I'll stroll 
along the Promenades. [I'll visit 
Deering Oaks, scene of an early In- 
dian massacre, where one may now 
feed ducks on the lagoon. I'll see 
Longfellow’s birthplace on Hancock 
Street, and his later home on Congress 
Street, with the museum in the rear. 

Why I choose Maine for my ideal 
summer holiday is all mixed up with 
childhood joys, and an aching desire 
to feel again the damp wind on my 
cheeks; to breast the breath-taking 
waves; to sniff the incomparable tang 
of salty air. 
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Compare this 104 day 


E | 


WORLD CRUISE | 


with any ordinary summer trip. And then 


I 
compare the cost: $1067- complete! IP 


be, 
bys 





Think of the thrills of Cuba's 
famed Havana and the Panama Canal’s old 
foreign cities. And California's Los Angeles 
and high-hilled, storied San Francisco. 

Picture yourself in a /ei—swinging into 
Honolulu harbor, paced by a swarm of out- 
riggers. And riding a ricksha through Japanese 
streets ...and clicking your camera on Shang- 
hai’s Bund and Hongkong’s mighty Peak, and 
in the lovely, tropic Philippines. 

Imagine the sights of Singapore and Penang 
...Colombo, Bombay, Suez, Port Said, Alex- 
andria... Naples, Genoa, Marseilles. 

All these—21 ports in 14 far-flung countries-— 


can be a part of your vacation this year for very 
little more than many a sing/e-country trip would 
cost: $1067 complete 


First Class! 






Junks too, sail the Sunshine Route 


What Your Fare Includes 

First of all, your ticket provides your outside 
stateroom on a big, smooth-riding President 
Liner...an American ship with comfortable, 
informal lounges, ample sunny play decks and 
an outoodr swimming pool. 

Itincludes your meals, excellent and varied. 
And all your entertainment on board ship. 

Ashore, in every foreign port of call, guides 
are provided tor sightseeing. Local transporta- 
tion is included, and all admission fees, and 
meals at the very best eating places 

And your ship is your hotel in every port. 


These minstrels ave advertising gum 


Start When You Choose 


Round the World President Liners, the world’s 
only regular world-cruising ships, sail every 






You'll ride rickshas in Singapore 


other week from New York, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco ...and you may sail from any one, 
taking only 104-110 days for the complete trip. 

If you wish, cross America by train, elimina- 
ting the cruise through the Panama Canal; thus 
you may cut your time away to only 85 days 
Or go as you please from port to port 


sae! 
See all of Europe from Italy or France 

Stopover in any or all of the countries along 
the President Liners’ 26,000 mile route. Visit 
ashore or make sidetrips. Then continue on 
the next or another of these ships. 

Tickets for such independent travel cost 
$888 First Class (without shore programme) 
and they are good for two full years 

Your own Travel Agent will gladly tell you 
all about these and the other unique President 
Liner services. Or write us for Booklet 16 

Our offices are at 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; 514 W. Sixth 
St., Los Angeles; 311 California St., San Fran 
Cisco; 760 Stuart Bldg., Seattle ...and in other 
principal cities. 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines and 


AMERICAN 


Mail Line 


NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA * CALIPORNIA-~-ORIENT 
ROUND THE WORLD * SEATTLE-ORIENT 
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But vacation doesn’t mean “time 
off” for these young, fashionable 
shoes! It means going harder 
than ever—keeping you and 
other teachers smart and com 
fortable on your summer trips. 
America’s Smartest Walking Shoes 
Go Places Comfortably 


‘D0 


SIZES FROM 1 10 11 
WIDTHS FROM AAAA to E and EEE 


\ { cool, punched oxford in White, 
“ae Blue, Brown or Black Kid. $6.00 


Enna etlichs 


Masid Sheva Maslin | raflsmen 


avueuen ntiw roan 
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ERMUDA S 
Bee Reach Hut 


Elbow Beach offers the finest surf bathing 
in the world ... stay with us and you'll 
have it right at your door. Beautiful loca- 
tion, luxurious accommodations, attentive 
service and delicious cuisine. Rates from $7 
daily include meals. Golf... tennis . 
gay social life. FREE bus service to 
Hamilton. Teachers are invited to send for 
Pa attractive and colorful literature. 
a RESTRICTED CLIENTELE 
Fem Apply to your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT, 
- our New York Office, 
51 BE. 42nd Street (MUrray Hill 2-8442) 
or Harold Frith, Manager 
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“The King of the Golden River’ 


(Continued from page 21) 


d) In what ways did Gluck 

differ from his older brothers? 

Why would this make life 

very difficult for Gluck? 

e) Do you think these broth- 

ers deserved to own Treasure 

Valley? Why or why not? 
5. At the close of the period the 
teacher told the class that Gluck 
was destined for fascinating ad- 
ventures throughout the story, 
and encouraged the children to 
continue reading individually 
the story and to express their 
reading in writing (either prose 
or verse) or in drawing. 

B. Second period. 

1. There was a lively recall of 
the setting and beginnings of 
the story, and the discussion 
continued to that point in the 
story where Southwest Wind 
left his calling card. 

2. The following questions were 
asked as study helps for this 
part of the story. 

4) How did the coming of a 

wet summer affect the people 

of Treasure Valley? 

b) Describe Southwest Wind. 

What in his appearance would 

have most amazed you? 

c) What did Southwest Wind 

ask of Gluck? 

d) Discuss the dramatic pos- 

sibilities of this part of the 

story and read it orally. 

e) Describe the night that 

followed. What words best 

tell you there was a terrible 
storm? 

f) What promise did South- 

west Wind make the Black 

Brothers? 

¢) Do you think the Black 

Brothers made a mistake in 

treating Southwest Wind as 

they did? Why? 
Cc. hes period. 

The teacher first asked how 
the children had progressed in 
their own expressions of the 
story. Mary Jo had brought to 
class some original crayon draw- 

ings of Treasure Valley, Gluck, 
and Southwest Wind, which 
were shown to the class and 

| were enthusiastically received. 

| 2. Discussion of the story pro- 

ceeded to that point where the 

waters rushed over “The Two 

Black Stones.” 

Study helps for this part of 
the story included consideration 
of the following: 

a) How did the departure of 

the West Winds affect Treas- 

ure Valley? 

b) What new occupation did 

Hans and Schwartz take up? 

Is this choice what one would 

expect of them? Why? 

c) Trace Hans’s expedition 

to the Golden River. What 

was his fate? Was it de- 
served? Review Hans’s life. 

Why did he come to this end? 

d) Trace similarly the career 

of Schwartz. 

e) How will Gluck’s efforts 

differ from those of his broth- 

ers? Why? 

f) Who might help him on 

his trip? Why? 


D. Fourth period. 


IV. 


A. Oral expression. 


The lesson began with each 
member of the class telling jp 
turn a portion of the story to 
that point where Gluck started 
for the Golden River. 

2. Discussion proceeded to the 
end of the story. 

a) Trace Gluck’s expedition 

to the Golden River. 

b) Explain Gluck’s success 

each step of the journey, 

c) Why do you think the be 

ginning of the journey was 

made as difficult for Gluck 4 

for his brothers? 

d) In what way did the rive 

become a “Golden River”? 

e) What other stories tha 

you have read end similarly? 

Compare and contrast char 

acters in those stories with 

the characters of The King oj 

the Golden River. 
3. The children read what the 
had written or showed wha 
they had drawn concerning Th 
King of the Golden River, A 
an outgrowth of this individua 
work and as a summarizing x 
tivity, it was decided that the 
group would make a wall hang. 
ing of unbleached cotton ir 
which would be portrayed th 
main events of the story. 
Fifth period. 
1. The period began with ; 
short objective test covering th 
story, to check general under 
standing and to clear up an 
hazy ideas or misconception 
[See page 21.] 
2. Following a discussion of th 
test, a portion of this final pen 
od was spent in_ reconsidering; 
those parts of the story mos 
enjoyed and in rereading oral) 
those portions of the ston 
which seemed particularly vive 
3. The study concluded wit 
the teacher’s telling the cl 
some of the interesting and co 
orful events in the life of Jobe 
Ruskin, and with the children 
handing to the teacher a stat 
ment of their criticism of th 
story. 
Outcomes. 


Increased ability to partic 
pate conversationally in a grou 
Enlarged vocabularies. 


B. Written expression. 


1. Increased interest in deseni 
tive writing. 

2. Opportunities both in 
ative and critical self-express" 


C. Reading. 


Enthusiastic oral interpret 
tion of beautiful prose. 

Increased skill in interpret! 
character delineation. 


D. Art. 


. Ability to create pictor 
experiences related in literatu" 
2. Improvement in the 
nique of drawing persons 
natural surroundings. 

Ms iterature. 

. Acquaintance with a * 
tes story and its author. 
2. Recognition of the sign” 
cance of one dominant idea” 
ning throughout a story. 
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A Test on “The King of the Golden River’ 


(Continued from page 21) 


g. Why did the brothers become 
goldsmiths? 
a) They had much gold with 
which to work. 
b) They could make a_ very 
good profit by dishonest work- 
manship. 
c) They knew it was an easy 
way to make an honest living. 
9, Why was the melting of the 
mug 2 good thing? 
a) It freed the King of the 
Golden River. 
b) It kept the Black Brothers 
from making more money. 
c) It gave Gluck a friend. 
10. What was the important mes- 
sage brought by the King of the 
Golden River? 
a) He said that Treasure Valley 
would be restored. 
b) He told Gluck that the river 
could be changed to gold. 
c) He prophesied the death of 
the Black Brothers. 
11. What do Hans’s preparations 
for the journey to the Golden River 
reveal about him? 
a) He was anxious to 
wealth for himself. 


gain 


b) He was anxious to help his 
brothers get back the Treasure 
Valley. 
c) He did not attend church 
regularly. 
12. Who helped Gluck when he had 
used all his holy water? 
a) The old man of the path. 
b) The beautiful lily. 
c) The little dwarf. 
13. What did Gluck do after his 


journey to the Golden River? 


a) He returned to his gold- 
smith’s shop. 

b) He returned to Treasure 
Valley. 


c) He stayed near the brink of 
the Golden River. 
14. How did 
“Golden River”? 
a) It turned to gold. 
b) It made Treasure Valley fer 


the river become a 


tile. 
c) It became a very beautiful 
river. 
Kry 
1. b 4.4 7. € 10. b 13. b 
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A Circus Assembly 


(Continued from page 40) 


Act IV 


RINGMASTER—Now, young ladies 
ind young gentlemen, what do you 
suppose comes next? You're right! 
On with the clowns! 

Music for clowns: “Dance of the 
Gnomes” (Victor 1184). 

The clowns dance out one at a time 
it in pairs and do their tricks. They 
do cartwheels, somersaults, and any 
incks they know. When they have 
finished, they dance out of the ring. 

Act V 

RINGMASTER—For the last act we 
nave Isabella, the famous donkey. We 
never know what Isabella is going to 
io next—and neither does Isabella. 
Come, Isabella! 


Music for donkey: Same as for 
‘lowns, 


Isabella is one of the clowns. He 
has reins around his neck and is driv- 
en by another clown. They give the 
usual circus act. First, Isabella runs 
like mad; then refuses to budge. This 
act can be the most amusing one of 
all if two humorous children work it 
out together. 

FINAL! 
ladies and 
young gentlemen, our circus is over. 
We hope you have enjoyed it. We 
will parade around once more, and 
you may again see your favorite per- 
formers. On with the parade! 

Music: Same as for opening pa- 
rade. 

The band leads with the perform- 
ers following in their proper order. 
The band again winds up the parade 
as they all leave the ring. 


RINGMASTER—Y oung 


The Philippine Islands 


(Continued from page 23) 


6. Fishing: For home consump- 
tion and local markets. Oyster 
beds valuable for pearls. De- 
mand for seed pearls exceeds sup- 
ply. Translucent shell used as 
windowpanes in many houses. 
D. Animals and birds: Water buf- 
lalo is the work animal. Ponies, 
cattle, goats, deer, hogs, and many 
birds of lovely plumage abound. 
E. Manila, the old and the new. 
Old: Moat, drawbridges, walls 
and gates, Two-story houses, up- 
Per story overhanging the sidewalks 
low. Domestic animals stabled 
in first story. 
New: Old moat now a boule- 
“ard. Modern homes and schools, 


lovely gardens, paved streets, tele- 
phones, streetcars. Observatory for 
recording earthquake movements. 
F. Word list. 
padre, priest 
banca, boat 
bolo, weapon 


nipa, low palm 
carabao, water 
buffalo 
calesa, carriage 
G. Expressional activities. 
Weave mats. 
. Make frieze of native fruits. 
Make product map of islands. 
. Model carabao, coconuts, etc. 
. Embroider kerchief. 
H. Culminating activity. 
Plan Philippine Islands program 
with pictures, stories, songs, and 
rhythmic dances. 
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pills: 
Moder" es 


$5.00 or more 


for Friends’ Names 
WRITE US 


ALL-EXPENSE 
TOURS 
$165.00 up 


from your state and return 


$75.00 this year 
Balance 
Next School Year 


Greater UNIVERSITY of TOURS - 


KANSAS CITY, MO OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 


YEAR! 









GREATER UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Dept. S6, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me FREE Yearbook and full information on tour [) West 


Cl] East, () Mexico, | Alaska—Black Hills--Banff—Lake Louise, also facts 
on college credit, prices, terms, etc. 
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AVE 13 days slipped by? 
It see 


ms impossible! 
Time flies on these magnificent 
motorships of “Furness Prince” 

the food is so good, the ac- 
commodations so comfortable, 
the service so smooth, so British 
Its a long 


and = self-effacing. 


veyage to South America, yet 
Furness makes it seem all too 


short. 


Rio, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires .. . the rich and brilliant 
Kast Coast capitals and nearby 
*-* lie be- 


And 


with your first glimpse of South Amer- 


pampas and green jungles . 
fore you at your journey’s end, 


iea you'll congratulate yourself for hav- 


chosen this really worthwhile. 


ing 
really interesting, really different vaca- 
tion! Fortunately you have the time 


taking 
six, eight, ten weeks or more to enjoy 


to make the most of the trip 


both the cruise and the ports in true 
British fashion . 
out hurry 


.. leisurely . . . with- 


. or worry about a lim- 


ited time schedule. 


Aboard ship, after the last weeks of the 
what a blessed 
or if you prefer, 


closing school term, 


rest you'll have .. . 
what a whirl of deck-sports, swimming 
in the tiled deck-pool, dancing to a 
“prom”™-ype orchestra. And ashore, a 
new continent and a new world is wait- 


ing to be explored. 


”, “Nortl 
’ orth- 


Prince”, 


Sail on the “Southern Prince 
“Eastern 
“Western Prince” discover the joys of 
a long voyage under Furness colors! 


ern Prince”, or 


New 


Trinidad on return 


Sailings every fortnight 
York, with call at 
Reservations and literature at 
authorized tourist agents or FURNESS 
PRINCE LINE, 34 Whitehall Street, 
or 634 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


from 


revage 





FURNESS Avice LINE 
42 
~~, 


way lo 
UUTH AMERICA 
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The Rest of the Story about Little Betty Blue 


(Continued from page 15) 


hurried on. Very soon he came to the 
Shoemaker’s shop. When he opened 
the door and stepped into the shop, 
be there but the Shoe- 
maker himself! 
“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” cried Little 

Jack Horner. 

“Who will make a shoe 

For Little Betty Blue? 
Will you make her one, Shoemaker?” 


who should 


“Let us see,” said the Shoemaker. 
“Tl have the leather to make it with, 
and the thread to sew it with, and I 
do know how to make one. Yes, since 

Little Betty Blue 

Lost her holiday shoe, 

This I will do. 

I will make her another, 

To match the other; 

Then she may walk in two.” 


Marquette and the Mississippi 


(Continued from page 15) 


living on its shores. He wrote viv- 
idly of the Missouri River as it emp 


tied its waters into the Mississippi. 


Perktanoui, “muddy water,” was its 
early name. 
They advanced for a week or so 


more, establishing friendly relations 
with the Indians with whom they 
came in contact and enjoying the 
beautiful scenery and the mild sum 
mer weather. 

They took counsel together as to 

Their 
if they 
were to go on, they would risk cap 


whether to continue or return. 
objective had been reached. 


ture by hostile savages or by the jeal 
ous Spaniards, and the possible loss of 
So the deci 


sion was reached that it was best for 


their maps and reports. 


the party to return to Quebec. 

The return voyage was much more 
dithcult, since they were going up- 
stream. They followed the Illinois 
River to Lake Michigan, an easier 
At a 
village of Illinois Indians the French 
rested and their 

When they left, an Indian es 
cort helped them on their way to 
Lake Michigan, where a hundred and 
fifty miles of wearisome paddling lay 
before them. Then came a two-mile 


route than their previous one, 


men replenished 


stores. 


portage through pine forests; and it 
was with infinite relief that the party 
arrived at the Mission Saint Francis 
Xavier on Sturgeon’s Bay. 

Father Marquette remained at the 
mission, and Joliet went on to Mont- 
real. Within eight miles of the city, 
however, his boat was overturned and 
his maps and reports were lost. Thus, 
Father Marquette’s journal proved the 
sole record of the exploration. 

In 1674, Father Marquette set out 
to establish a new mission among the 
Weakened by his return 
voyage, and harassed by intense cold 


Illinois. 


and deep snow, he became ill. 

By March he was greatly improved, 
and took up the journey again, finally 
reaching Kaskaskia. This was to be 
Father Marquette’s last mission. 

On the eighteenth of May his com- 
panions carried him up on the shore 
of a small stream and erected a rude 
shelter over him. Here the brave and 
devoted man died. 

That the hardships and exposure of 
that hazardous exploring expedition 
cost Father Marquette his life meant 
little to that joyous adventurer and 
missionary. Gloriously, in- 
delibly, his name is linked for us with 
the Mississippi. 


dev out 


Daphne and Mrs. Polka Dot 


(Continued from page 14) 


Stephen said he could give the tur- 
tles a home until August. After that 
his family was going for a vacation. 
So Shirley said that she would keep 
the turtles after Stephen went away. 

Paul, who had a white rabbit of 
his own, wanted Sammy. Everyone 
agreed that Paul would be a good 
person to care for Sammy. 

Gladys and Martha and Sally Ann 
and Peter would take the goldfish. 

But what would they do with 
Daphne and Mrs. Polka Dot? It 
wasn't that no one wanted them. 

Fred wanted them. So did Keith, 
who lived next door to Fred. 

“| have a good place to keep them,” 
Fred said. “Our back yard has a 
fence to keep out dogs. I can build a 
house for the ducks.” 

“Our yard has a fence, too, and | 
can build a good house for them,” 
Keith said. 

“I think I should have at least one 
of them,” Fred said. “My yard is a 
good place for ducks.” 

“My yard is just like yours,” Keith 
exclaimed. 


“You'll never settle it that way,” 
David said. 

“And if you separate them, Daphne 
and Mrs. Polka Dot won’t like their 
vacation,” Sally Ann insisted. 

The second grade thought and 
thought about it, but no one could 
suggest a happy solution. 

“We have just one more week to 
decide this question,” Marvin said. 

“I don’t think that there is an an- 
swer to it that Fred and Keith and 
Daphne and Mrs. Polka Dot will all 
like,”” Martha said sadly. 

“There must be,” Sally Ann said. 
“We settled everything about the 
names for the pets and the houses for 
them and the booklets, and everybody 
was satisfied.” 

“Well, I think it’s up to Fred and 
Keith to settle this themselves,” Peter 
said, 

“I’m willing to settle it by taking 
both ducks,” Keith said. 

“And I'm willing to settle it by 
having them both at my _ house,” 
Fred said. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Yesterday I happened oye, 

by the Hotel Governor Clinty, DEA’ 
right’ opposite the Penn. Station, whey Ju 
along came a B. & O. motor coach making , 
its regular stop at this fine little hostely ae 
of 1200 rooms, all outside and every ox the | 
with private bath, Out jumped a lot 9 Tenr 
Southerners and among them I spied an oli You 
friend from Georgia. Of course, I had » 19 de 
go in to have a “smile” with him at thei My 
swanky cocktail lounge. and then went y at he 
to his room while he dressed for dinne, me $ 
His room was so beautifully furnished, hy FY 
he surprised me by saying that it cost hin & 5, 
only three dollars a day. And it had w, & range 
vider, running ice water, radio with foy they 
national hookups, bed reading lamp J part | 
French phone, full length mirror, an & line, | 
everything you'd expect to find in New thous 
York’s newest and finest hotel. ful w 
Ask for teachers’ rates full b 
ing he 
HOTEL GOVERNOR CLINTONE ter: « 
(under Knott Management) ones, I 

31st St. & 7th Ave., New York Ci ee 
scores 
orioles 
throug 
sible t 
close | 
time ¢. 
tional . 


Tho 
whites, 



































of all 
blood. 
nate | 
strong 
have ¢ 
the et! 
were aj 
Sports and recreation at their best. anern 
Swimming in beautiful Lake Min- ng wei 
ausin, golf on tournament course, i that 
riding over 20 miles of bridle Cans, 
paths; tennis, archery, fishing. ies ca 
Comfortable modern rooms, deli- retardec 
cious meals. Rates from $5.00 in- ‘ only 
cluding meals. Write graph, 
toads h 
POCONO MANOR INNE they ar 
Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania § ole j 
tHorts ¢ 
their la 
——~" ff oped, so 
a —_—_——_— §f ghtful 
[WELCOME] {TEACHERS} »: 
-\j— ——— Fh? bret | 
Se 29 _ 
RR 4 ous a 
- ve seeing it 
SPECIAL PRAQB ois |, 
3 IN ROOM WITH BATH Wd ross th 
SINGLE BEDS 
PER PERSON $1.50 trough 
ALSO GROUP RATES quicken; 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH one won, 
Three blocks from largest departmet the th 
stores, Empire State Building. Twoow” Hi ,,.:. 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conse Beside 
vative clientele. Special weekly rote ¢ is 
No charge for cribs or cots for little to dimbing 
Alburn M. Gutterson Manager . 
ing, 
PRINCE GEORGE HOT! jibe 
Spenc 
14 EAST 28TH STREET RE UKs, 
NEW YORK you're 
Pack you 
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JOURNEYS TO PLACES FAR AND NEAR 
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The “Smokies” 


JOSEPHINE R. KORTEN 


Teacher, Fenger High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 





d Over 
‘lintoy | Deak GRACE: 
when Just think—an invitation for the 


naking two of us to spend the summer among 
ostely Bie Great Smoky Mountains on the 
ry om B Tennessee—North Carolina border! 
lot of B yoy know how I’ve always wanted 
an olf 19 do that. 


a : My visit in the spring with Helen 

pic it her home in the mountains gave 

vent uy : ‘ 

‘Bh me some idea of the country. It’s 

dinner : 

ved. bu @ YY lovely, Grace. These moun- 
. OY : 

ost hin 1S, Not so high as our western 

had wn | ranges, make up in friendliness what 


th fou they lack in grandeur. For the most 

lamp part their peaks are below the timber 

or, ani | line, though some are more than six 

in Ne | thousand feet high. They are beauti- 

ful with the redbud and dogwood in 

full bloom, and an occasional flower- 

ing horse chestnut, tulip, or cucum- 

NTON@ ber tree. Plants, rare and wonderful 

ones, blossom all through the summer. 

rk City There are many birds, too. We saw 

vores of cardinals, goldfinches, and 

orioles, as well as wild canaries. Trails 

through the mountains make it pos- 

ible to hike or drive and get very 

close to the heart of the land. In 

time this area will be the largest Na- 
tional Park in the East. 

Those curious people, the mountain 
whites, are the most truly American 
of all of us because of their pure 
blood. Their characteristics are in- 
mte kindness, deep loyalty, and 
strong family devotion, though they 
have curiously twisted ideas about 
J the ethics of “moonshine.” They 
were among the first people of the 
astern states to go “west.” Grow 








ir best. , . ’ 
M ng weary of travel, so inconvenient 
> in- ¢ 


cid ithat day, they settled in the moun- 
bridle “2: Lack of communication facil- 
ishing. pS caused their development to be 
5, deli: fp “arded nearly two hundred years. It 
00 in. ly recently that telephones, tele- 
graph, radio, automobiles, and good 
wads have been introduced. Today 
2 UNNE they are among the most interesting 
vania people in our country. Through the 
torts of sympathetic philanthropists, 
their latent abilities are being devel- 
oped, so that soon they will take their 
ightful place in their homeland. 

It was a real surprise to me to find 
‘great industrial development in the 
South. The Norris Dam is too enor- 
mous a project to appreciate without 
weing it. One of the largest paper 
mills in the world is near Canton, 
TH 14 «toss the Smokies in North Carolina. 

¢ are many zinc mines. All 
through the region there is such a 
quickening of industry and life that 
partmet a whether the South is not 
on the threshold of a new era of pros- 
Two perity, 
Myre Besides all these interesting things, 
- € is the excitement of mountain 
-Jittle tots climbing ere fi hi _ 
Ing, ut shing, driving, 
ing, and shopping for curios. 
HOTE m looking forward with a real thrill 
mg spending my summer in the 
-pettme es. It will be much more fun 
K you're enjoying it all, too, so do 
Pk your things and come along. 


— 
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Literary and Historical 
Shrines 


(Continued from page 59) 


my background by visiting the places 
where famous men and women have 
lived and worked. It would take too 
much space to tell all of the places 
that I want to visit, but I shall men- 
tion a few. After having seen the 
Liberty Bell at Philadelphia, I want 
to go to Valley Forge. I shall spend 
as much time as possible in Washing- 
ton. In Duxbury, Massachusetts, the 
Alden house and the Standish house 
will help me to add interest to “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish.” Other 
places that I have always longed 
to see are: Mark Twain’s Hartford 
Home, Craigie House in Cambridge, 
The House of the Seven Gables at 
Salem, Louisa May Alcott’s Orchard 
House in Concord, Paul Revere’s Bos- 
ton Home, the Wayside Inn at Sud- 
bury, Marblehead (where Skipper 
Ireson was reputed to have taken his 
ride), and Whittier’s homes at East 
Haverhill, Amesbury, and Danvers. 

I shall return to my teaching posi- 
tion on the Texas prairie, feeling that 
I have absorbed a bit of the culture 
of the East. And next March, when 
the sand fs blowing into the school- 
room, I shall recall my trip and say, 
“When I visited ‘Whittier Land’ 

” Then, I believe, tired pupils 


will respond with a sparkle of interest. 





The Things 
I Have Heard Of 


(Continued from page 58) 


I have not been able to travel, but 
I have read everything I could find on 
our country. Reading has partially 
satisfied me; and yet at times the 
longing is so strong that it almost 
overshadows my responsibility to my 
family. 

As a teacher, I realized my limita- 
tions. I knew that if I could travel 
I would be broader and could make 
my classes much more interesting. 

After I became county superintend- 
ent of schools in a plains county, | 
was expected to talk to the children 
when I visited schools. I found talks 
on the shoe factory I had visited, and 
on rails, wire, and nails which I had 
seen made, were much more interest- 
ing than the prosy things I might 
have said. 

I would like to go to the historical 
eastern part of our own United States. 
I want to stand at Plymouth Rock. 
I want to see the slender white shaft 
at Washington dedicated to our first 
president, so like him in its symbol- 
ism. I want to see the buildings 
which house our governmental set-up. 
In New York Harbor I want to see 
the great Statue of Liberty which 
thrills the hearts of those about to 
land on our shores. I want to see all 
the things I have heard of in song and 
story—to satisfy the longing I have 
had for so many years and to make 
me a better teacher and a more capa- 
ble superintendent. 
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Great Brit 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


tbs 


ORONATION YEAR—Your chance of a 
lifetime to enjoy the thrill and glamour of 
a great kingdom aglow with Post-Coro- 





nation gaieties. Pageants, sports, proces- 
sions and world-famous events. Every city 
and village in the realm in festive array, and all within 
easy, economical reach of London. 


ENGLAND— You must not miss the historic monu- 
ments, its picturesque countryside and villages; the 
great Cathedral Cities of Canterbury and York, Dur- 
ham and Chester; the ageless Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; the lovely West Country, Devon and 
Cornwall, Shakespeare's home town of Stratford-on- 
Avon—the Lake District, beloved of English poets. You 
must also go to the South Coast —to the famous 
resorts of Brighton and Bournemouth 


SCOTLAND —Youcan speed North from London 
to the contrasting beauties of Scotland on the famous 
"Flying Scotsman” or by the “Royal Scot” — crack 
flyers with an international reputation. Thrill to the 
skirl of pipes in Edinburgh—golf at St. Andrews 
and Gleneagles — re-live the brave tales of Scott and 
Stevenson in the Scottish Highlands. 


IRELAND —There, too, you will find a historic 
country of incredible beauty and charm; your trip will 
be incomplete unless you visit that gracious island 
which offers you open-hearted hospitality and the 
finest of sport. 

And you can travel to the Continent and have a 
choice of 18 different routes including those through 
the famous ports of Dover and Harwich, or sleep your 
way between London and Paris by the new Train 
Ferry service. 

For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., write Department 405 
T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, (14 
West 49th Street) New York. L. T. Jones, Middle West Repre- 
sentative, 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. J. D. Cameron, 


Pacific Coast Representative, 412 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, 
or your own Tourist Agent 


ASSOCIATED 
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in & Ireland 
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HANDWOR 


The Outline Drawings in these books can all 
be used “creatively” to inspire children to 


do original work, 
and over) 


as patterns for coloring, 


or they may be used (over 
cutting 


and assembling in various attractive ways. 


Creative Posters 


| CREATIVE 


POSTERS 


Numberleas posters can be 
made by the children from 


the 32 pages of patterns 
in this book. Boys, girls 
men, women, pets, chick- 


ens. turkeys, birds, flowers, 
trees, and many other sub- 
jects are included. Insert 
in colors shows many ways 
of using the patterns 
Heavy paper covers. 


58 cents, tpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR = subscriber. 














(60 cents to non-subseriber.) 


Instructor Poster Patterns £°°)'h: 

















Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 64 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters ; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper covers. 


Each book, 50 cents, post- 
paid te THE INSTRUCTOR 
subscriber. (60 cents each 
te non-subscriber.) 


Poster Patterns 


Patterns which form 20 
posters, size 36 x 14 inches, 
each illustrating a well- 
known story. Some of the 
subjects are: Cinderella, 
Rumplestiltzkin, The Frog 
Prince, The Ugly Duckling, 
Puss-in-Boots, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, The Three Lit- 
tle Pigs; Robinson Crusoe, 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 


Health Poster Patterns 
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making 20 
15 inches, il- 


Patterns for 
posters, 36 x 


lustrating health rules. Ten 
are of Mother Goose char 
acters with health jingles 
Others include: Sleep with 
Windows Open ; Brush 
Teeth Every Day; Little 
Health Gardeners ; Fat 
Fruit Every Day: ete 
Heavy paper covers. 

50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR = subscriber. 


(60 cents to non-subsacriber.) 


Safety Poster Patterns 














Contains patterns for mak- 
ing 30 posters of varying 
sizes up to 36 x 16 


inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full diree- 
tions are given, Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 


of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Re Careful in the Water; 
ete. Heavy paper covers. 
50 cents, atpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 


School Window Decorations 











16 sets of patterns for 
window decorations with 
full directions for making. 
May also be used in making 
decorations for other pur- 
poses. Some of the pat- 
terns are: Red Geranium, 
Basket and Fruit, Bow! and 
Daffodils, Bunch of Grapes, 
Santa Claus, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, ete. 
Heavy paper covers. 

50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR | subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 


Instructor Jointed Toys sca 
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Each book, 50 cts., 
TOR subscriber. 
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Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book | contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 


Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 
Book I1f contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 


Mother Goose, and one for 
a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. 


postpaid to THE INSTRUC- 
(60¢ each to non-subscriber.) 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING 





we pay the postage. 


PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS 


320 large pages (7% x 10% inches) of helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to children. Prepared by skilled 
primary specialists and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 25 
years Primary Editor of The Instructor. The book has ten sec- 

















tions each for a month of the school year and containing a 
complete collection of primary material for the month as fol- 
lows: Nature Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary 


Fridays (Pieces to Speak, etc.) ; Project»; Plans; Reading; Seat- 
work and Blackboard Drawings; Songs 


and Music; Stories. Hundreds of ar- —— _ 
tistic and useful) illustrations including i) 
eight pictures of birds in colors H 
Full cloth binding cot awi Sid ) 


$2.00, pestpaid to THE INSTRUC- 
TOR subscriber. ($2.50 to non- 


subscriber.) 
FOR ALL 


INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS crases 


Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


‘ | 
[ | | 
sane enncen ie 


Ti 





INSTRUCTOR 


VOLu 
Three Volumes — i 


on | 
Kach of these three volumes presents a great variety of | t ' 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material A f } 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, a. i | 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- i 1 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, } if 





Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. The plans and material 














have been prepared by many teaching specialists of high f 
standing. There is a wealth of illustrations including designs ii h 

and patterns for seat work, construction work, paper cut- 

outs, posters, booklets, cards, calendars, ete Three volumes i i} 

of 224 pages each Full cloth binding ag { 

Set of 3 volumes complete, $2.40, postpaid to THE INSTRUC- “a # 3 Volumes 
TOR subscriber. ($3.00 to non-subscriber.) ~—_— 672 Pages 


* SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRIVILEGE | 


The special discounts allowed to new or present subscribers to THE IN- 
STRUCTOR on the purchase of books and other teaching aids described on 
this page and elsewhere in this issue, can save you MORE than the cost of 





your subscription. You will want many of these teaching helps during the 


school year. We cannot guarantee that these low prices will remain in force, 


so you should take advantage of this offer now. At the same time get 


FREE. . Instructor Classroom Calendar 


Read on 
Page 8 of this issue how to get YOUR free copy of this new teaching aid. 





suggesting timely activities for each of the ten school months. 


Modern Number Methods 


wurce of real help to 


Modernized Teaching in 
Rural Schools ‘4 
















those who teach number = 
A new book of common work or arithmetic in the 
MODERNIZED TEACHING | Se™>se advice, encourage- elementary yvrades. The MODERN 
ment and inspiration for first part treats of spe- 
IN RURAL SCHOOLS teachers of rural schools cial difficulties of both NUMBER 
It discusses rural school pupil and teacher and the METHODS 
organization and man- most modern and success- 
agement and offers ex- ful methods of solving ALSHOUSE 
cellent working schedules these problems. The sec- 
for one-, two-, and three- ynd part of the book deals 
room schools Includes with general considera- 
wrnan study plans and a physi- tions in the teaching of 
eal education and health urithmetic in the eight 
program. 143 pages. Full wrades. 128 pages. Full 
cloth covers cloth covers 
$1.00, postpaid te THE INSTRUCTOR sub- 80 cents, postpaid to THE INSTRUCTOR 
seriber. ($1.29 to non-subscriber.) subscriber. ($1.00 to non-subscriber.) 
° ° With Stud 
Large Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces “Material” 


Two groups of 20 prints each Group One for lower grades and Group Two for upper grades 

each group of 20 prints put up with 24-page study booklet in a strong Kraft envelope. 
The pictures average 7 x 4 inches in size. They faithfully reproduce the full colors of the 
original paintings and are suitable either 


400 Games 


and 
Gives full instructions for 
playing more than 400 
vames, amply providing for 
every age, purpose and oc- 
easion: indoor and outdoor 
games ; games in which chil- 
dren of varying ages may 


participate ; games for social 
gatherings; for special pur- 
poses in classroom work; in 
fact, every kind of game. 
320 pages. Full cloth covers. 
$1.20, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR subscrib- 
er. ($1.50 to non-subscriber.) 


K Get Heb with your classroom problems with these. . 
INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS 


. . Yours at substantial savings through Special Discount Privilege (*see below). Select 
and order now all that you will need for the next school year. 
Send no money now-pay October 5th if more convenient. 


Delivery is free 


Pl 










For School, Home 
ayground 





The Year’s Entertainments 


The most 
tainment 


complete’ enter- 
book published. 
Contains recitations, songs, 
music, dialogues, tableaux 
and other entertainment ma- 
terial arranged in complete 
programs for different grades 
appropriate to the various 
holidays, birthdays and other 
special occasions during the 


school year. 364 pages. Full 
cloth covers 
$1.20, postpaid to THE 


INSTRUCTOR subscrib- 
er. ($1.50 to non-subscriber.) 
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Poems Teachers Ask For 7°; 


These two books contain 
440 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in the 
“Poems Our Readers Have 
Asked For” department of 
THE INSTRUCTOR. All 
of the poems are suitable 
for reading, memorization, 
reciting, ete. 214 pages in 


each book. 


Each book, 


Full cloth covers. 

80 cents, post- 
paid to THE INSTRUCTOR 
subscriber. ($1.00 each to 
non-subscriber.) 


How I Did It 


146 teaching 
ing: School 


devices cover 
Management ; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History ; 
Writing ; Reading ; Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tic Seience; Manual Train 
ing; Music; Games; Seat- 
work; Schoolroom Holidays. 
$20 pages. Full cloth covers. 
80 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRU CT OR subscrib- 
er. ($1.00 to non-subscriber.) 






POEMS) 
TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 


BOOK ONE 








Present - Day Standards tedsin 


Explains what constitutes 


good teaching today and 
presents standards by which 
teachers can evaluate every 
feature of their work. The 
standards are illustrated by 
concrete examples to make 
them of greatest value for 


self-improvement. The lesson 


plans, projects, etc., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages Full cloth covers. 
$1.00, postpaid to THE 


INSTRU CT OR subscrib- 
er. ($1.25 to non-subscriber.) 


fe 
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for classroom picture study or for framing. 
Each Group, $1.20, postpaid to THE IN- 
STRUCTOR subscriber. ($1.50 each group 
te non-subscriber.) 


Supervision of Elementary 
Schools 


with modern 
practices and 
confront- 
elementary 
supervisor. 
improvement 
of classroom — instruc- 
tion, outlines and cri- 
ticisms of lesson plans; 
keeping teaching up-to- 
date; securing greater 
efficiency ; new types of 
testa; guides and pro- 
cedure in supervision; ete. Questions and 
references. 128% pages Full cloth covers. 
40 cents, postpaid to THE INSTRUCTOR 





Deals 
teaching 
the problems 
ing the 
teacher or 
Includes : 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


FIT LPATRICK 


the 


em) 


Ra 


in page margin below. 








This order totals $ 


subscriber. ($1.00 to non-subscriber.) ing payment in full 
My Name 
COMPANY, DANSvILLE, N. Y. <7 





—— For other teaching aids that you may include in your order at spec 
“- See new ILLUSTRATED UNITS book on Page 7 of this issue. . 
HANDBOOKS on Page 8. Also see special money-saving MAGAZINE OFFERS on Page 76 


Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 


Date 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 
Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start wi 
issue for [] 1 Year at $2.50. [7] 2 Years at $3 


Send entirely cost-free the new Instructor Classroom Calendar. 


P.O. — 


State 


- C) 1 will remit on or before Oct. 5th, 1937 iste 
| am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5th, not to be cashed before that 


ial discount price 
and INSTRUCTOR 


—— 


Send, carrying charges prepaid, the books and other teaching aids written on following lines . 
(List alaw magazines desired in combination with THE INSTRUCTO! 


| am en 
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What Steps Can You Take to Improve 
Your Teaching? 


(Continued from page 10) 


IN RURAL SCHOOLS—Discussed by Willie W. Welch 


Outstanding, from the viewpoint 
of the librarian, is the value of reading 
in the life of a teacher. One might 
be tempted to write the word READ- 
ING in capital letters and place it as 
the most important step in the im- 
provement of teaching. The alert 
teacher’s reading includes profession- 
ij reading, and reading for pleasure 
and general information. 

The professional reading may be 
found in journals of state and nation- 
j| associations, periodicals for edu- 
cators and laymen, and educational 
books of general and specialized na- 
wre. A practical solution to the prob- 
lem of needed funds to provide such 
reading is found in several rural- 
school systems in Alabama. Funds are 
poled through the county teachers 
sociation supplemented by funds 
from the county board of education, 
and spent on circulating collections 
of books and periodicals. The col- 


lection may also include additional 
reading of recreational and informa- 
tional nature. Occasionally the fac- 
ulty of an individual school organizes 
its own library. 

Reading for pleasure and informa- 
tion involves many considerations. 
The alert teacher is interested in keep- 
ing informed about the activities of 
business, government, and society, at 
home and abroad. Her reading carries 
her beyond adult books into the realm 
of books for girls and boys. She finds 
friends in the books and introduces 
them to her class through story- 
telling, reading, or discussion. She 
locates for the pupils books that 
contain answers to the endless ques- 
tions she meets daily, and stimulates 
in her pupils the desire to read. 

The alert teacher, be she rural or 
urban, works with enthusiasm and 
takes steady steps in improving her 
teaching. 


FROM THE VILLAGE VIEWPOINT -Discussed by Helen C. Davis 


to one’s personality, even though the 
travel may be a trip of only 250 
miles, provided it is to a spot filled 
with surprises, new acquaintances, 
nd new experiences. 

Increasing our knowledge of the 
pupils aids in improving our efficiency 
in directing their learning. Of sur- 
prising value in securing a pupil’s co- 
operation is information about, and 
genuine interest in, his hobbies or 
«tivities. Knowledge of what these 
ae, for each child, aids the teacher 
in gaining an insight into the child’s 
attitudes and achievements. This 
knowledge is also an aid in more in- 
teligent direction of the child’s entire 
school life, to the end that he realizes 
itelationship between school and his 
general living. Those children with- 
out such a particularized interest may 
guided in acquiring one. 

Improved direction of the child’s 
earning also results from determining 
tis play and sport activities, his read- 


IN LARGER COMMUNITIES 


w¢ is called upon. You will be sur- 
pised how easy it is to appeal to 
ibright child and how hard to a dull 
mm. Remember the teacher who 
wid, after her three best pupils had 
“en transferred, that it took her 
‘wice as long now to explain anything 
to the class, 

Learn to know your pupils individ- 
uly, Many a child fails because 
‘Ss teacher is not aware that he is 
af, or has poor vision, or an_ in- 
‘mority complex about getting up 
and reciting before the room. If a 
*y is ugly and sullen and refuses to 
‘operate, cultivate the friendship 
it his mother, 

Remember that the proof of the 
wccess of education is that children 
atishing school want more of it. 
‘ach in such a way that your pupils 
“me to you after school is out, ask- 
“8 Questions about points that were 
“* settled in class time. 


ing interests, and his home responsi 
bilities. Such information may be 
as valuable as data concerning his 
mental ability and educational age, 
if we desire pupils with well-rounded 
personalities. 

The village community may seem 
lacking in resources that can contrib- 
ute toward making learning more in- 
teresting and alive. Careful study, 
however, may reveal valuable mate- 
rials. Textbook materials may be 
clarified by the pupil’s firsthand con- 
tact with community interests and 
activities. The teacher may discover 
a list of homes, individuals, and ac- 
tivities which are unique and valuable 
as sources for enhancing interest in 
pupil learnings. 

These steps are based upon the as- 
sumption that improvement results 
only from the teacher’s becoming 
aware of her need of improvement 
and taking the initiative in bringing 


it about. 


-Discussed by Louis P. Benezet 


Four fifths of your pupils will go 
through the term successfully and 
will never be in danger of failure. 
Arrange your program so as to give 
one period a day of individual help 
to the other 20 per cent. 

Stick to “the three R's,” but re- 
member that they are not the R’s of 
yesterday. Reading must be taught 
in such a way that the child grasps 
the thought quickly and accurately 
from the printed page. The other 
part of this particular “R” is that 
the child should acquire a love for 
reading and a taste for the right kind 
of books. The second “R” is recit 
ing, which means the ability of a 
child to translate new ideas into idio- 
matic English. The third “R” is 
reasoning. Teach so that the child 
is constantly confronted with ques- 
tions which involve judgment, the 
exercise of thought, and the general 
sizing up of a situation. 
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Nowhere else in the world can you find 
a foreign land that’s so much a neighbor 
as Canada. A friendly welcome awaits 
you in the historic Land of Evangeline 

old world Quebec--the sparkling lake- 
lands of Ontario—and at Jasper National 
Park in the glorious Canadian Rockies. 
Whether you participate in outdoor ac- 
tivities, golf, riding, tennis, canoeing, 
swimming, fishing, or merely watch 
others play, you'll enjoy every minute as 


guest of hospitable Canadian National 
Railways. Rates with meals at Canadian 
National’s luxurious and delightful Jas- 
per Park Lodge are from $7.00 per day. 
Climax your visit to Jasper with a trip 
through the Canadian Rockies and on 
to Alaska—1000 glorious miles aboard 
a palatial Canadian National steamship 
Low rail fares. Air-conditioned 


from Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul to Jasper 
and Vancouver. 


equipment 


Por new Jasper National Park and Alaska booklets and folders covering other 
vacation spots in Canada, call or write any Canadian National Office. 
Keston 186 Tremont Street New Yor 673 Fifth Avenue 
Bu flake 420 Main Street Montreal WO McGill Sercer 
Chicago 4S. Michigan Avenue Philadelphsa 1500 Chestuut Street 
Cincemnats 206 Dixie Terminal! Bldg Pittsburgh 355 Fifth Avenue 
Detrout 1239 Washington Boulevard Portland, Me Grand Trunk Ry. Station 
Duluth , 428 W. Superior Street San Framcssco 648 Market Street 
Kansas Gtv..... ° 414 Fairfax Bldg Seattle 1329 Fourth Avenue 
Les Angeles ....... 607 S. Grand Avenue St. Lowés. 314 No. Broadway 
Minneapolss.... 634 Marquette Avenue 5 First National Bank Bidg 
Washington, D.C 922 15th St., N. W, 





TO EVERYWHERE 





IN CANADA 





list and 64 


60 colored 


Send for 400 FREE Samples 
Tweeds $2.75--Shetland $2.25. 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 tb. 
Choose from 40 Assorted Yarns, 
42- North 9th St., PHILA, PA, 


Needing protection 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
WILD FLOWERS "iss, 20". 


cards 26¢ per doz.; 100 outlines to color 75c; 5 teachers aids 
10c; list free Wild Flower Preservation Society, 


YARN NOVELTY CO., 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 


FEET TIRE, ACHE? 


Tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, sore 
heels, callouses on soles—all are signs of weak or fallen 
arches. Dr. Scholl's Arch Supports give you immediate relief 
by removing muscular and ligamentous strain—the cause of 
your pain. They are molded to your feet and soon restore the 
arches to normal. Can be changed from one shoe to another. Ex- 
pertly fitted and adjusted at leading Shoe and Dept. stores every- 
where. For FREE booklet write Dr. Scholl's, Dept. 239, Chicago. 


Dr Scholls suPPORTS 


There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 
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“VEKING” 








Your own choice of time, price, itiner- 
ary. Sail with the best traditions of 
Atlantic seamanship, the highest 


standards of modern luxury. 


Gripsholm 


34 DAYS + SCANDINAVIA + RUSSIA 


July 24 from New York Norway’s 


fjords; glamerous Sweden; ancient 
Visby on the Isle of Got- 

land; histerie Denmark; $ 
Finland, Russia min. 


Or Plan Your OWN Trip 


FOR A VACATION IN 


Vping Lu" 


In August or September you'll find Sean- 


dinavia at its loveliest! Early Autumn 
makes a panorama of breath-taking 
beauty, with air like wine, Let us help you 
arrange « Viking trip to suit your plans. 
Kiven 21 days will give you a memorable 
experience of a different world. Favorable 
exchange, courteous friendliness, gener 
ous Values, safety on land and sea ure 


just a few of the advantages you get, on 
a ‘Viking vacation’. 


The KUNGSHOLM sails on the 
North Cape Cruise June 30th from New 
York, for 42.days. Minimum, $525.09 


information atany Vrave ‘ igent, or 


— = 


SWEDISH 





AMERICAN 


LINE 


636 FIFTH AVE. & 4 WEST Sist St. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 











See History 
IN THE MAKING 


Plan now to include a visit 
to Washington on your va- 
cation schedule this sum- 
mer... see history in the 
making. And stop at the 
capital’s smarter hotel... 
the Raleigh. Rooms from 


$3.50 
. 





M4 
HOTEL 
RALEIGH 





PENNSYLVANIA AVE. AT 12th ST. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. C. Schiffeler, General Manager 








lavitations Anno 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 
€ i n 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
g including two seta of envelopes 


N. ort [ENGRAVING CO., 1046 Chestaut St., 


100 Seript Lettering 
100 Visiting Cards 


$3.60 
Samples 


~ = $1.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JOURNEYS TO PLACES FAR AND NEAR 





“In Search of the Big 
Water Hole” 


EDITH PURVIANCE 


Teacher of Primary Grades, 
Burke, South Dakota 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


Dear CaROLyN: 

Have you ever listened all day long 
to a little voice chanting in the back 
of your mind? I have been hearing 
for weeks now. Sometimes | 
think it has been there for years be- 
cause it has so familiar a ring. Per- 
haps somewhere I had a seafaring 
ancestor who left to me that rest- 
less heritage which the poet, John 
Masefield, knows sO well. 

All these years the call has been de- 
nied, while my eyes have grown ac- 
customed to the checkerboard of the 
prairie, Acres acres of young 
grain—they look like the 
They are like a smooth, green 
gently rippled. Far- 
stretching fields of ripened wheat, 
yellow as gold, wave in gentle bil- 
They blind the eye with their 
golden light, but it is not the glint 
of the sea. The tall corn whispers in 
the breeze. Can I longer pretend it is 
the lapping of little waves along the 


one 


and 
cannot 
ocean, 


backwater 


lows. 


shore? 

I want to hear the roar and dash 
and swing of crashing breakers. I 
want to smell the sharp tang of the 
salt sea air. The dip of sea gulls and 
the topmasts of a fishing schooner 
coming up from the horizon are 
things I long to see. 

Do you remember the 
spent in that village on the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan? One morn 
ing we were awakened by the regular 
pulsing boom of a fog horn. The 


week we 


eaves dripped monotonously, and 


heavy gray clouds lay upon the lake. 


All forenoon the mists gave forth 
those reverberations and the many 
toned responses from the fishing 


boats, freighters, and other craft ly- 
ing beyond the breakwater. 

You who have always known water 
can scarcely appreciate my feeling, | 
know. You would not believe that 
my fifth grade class agreed among 
themselves that our little 160-acre 
artificial lake was a huge body of 
water! How can I make 
the vast expanse of the ocean? I want 
to instill in them a deep respect for 
those strong fearless Americans who 
wrested a hard living from the seas. 
It was the discipline of that cruel 
master in the beginning which gave 
them the courage to build a 
country and enabled them to defend 
it mightily. 

It is easy to live 
row confines of one’s own immediate 
homeland. But it is wrong to deny 
to young minds the broadening 
glimpses of far, strange places. I 
want my pupils to have a moving 
urge to find out about unknown 
things, beyond our horizons. 

So you see, Carolyn, you are very 
likely to find me on your doorstep 
sometime this summer—a wandering 
coyote in search of the big water 
hole! 


them see 


new 


within the nar- 


New York State—Seen 
from Mid-Pacific 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Kauluwela 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


Drar Evsprevi: 

If you had lived and taught 
twenty-three years in this “Paradise 
of the Pacific,” you wouldn’t answer 
my last letter as if you doubted my 
sanity. It’s all in the point of view! 

You sigh for “balmy breezes,” for- 
positively aching for 
winds laden with the scent of pine, 
cool and bracing, to send color into 
my cheeks again. And I'll find such 
winds in the East. 

Geography lessons are my saddest 
trial. Everything is lovely until my 
eye catches a statement somewhat 
like this: “New York State is noted 
for its picturesque scenery, its many 


sooth!—I’m 


fine lakes, and the grandeur of the 
Adirondacks and famous Catskill 
Mountains.” Then the sea of brown 


faces before me dissolves, and I am 
standing in a forest cleating gazing at 
the fir-clad range across the valley 
with its image mirrored in a stretch 
ot shining water far below. I want 
to see that in reality. 

How I do want to see children with 
flaxen hair—even red heads with green 
eyes, and freckles; energetic, blue- 
eved, rosy-cheeked men; animated 
women in tailored clothes. 

I'm tired of the incessant rasping 
of palm leaves in the wind, and want 
the soothing rustle of beech trees. I’m 
tired of rows and rows (for miles) 
of spiky pineapple fields or sugar cane, 
and long for broken patches of po 
tatoes and turnips. 

I’m sick of the heady perfumes of 
pikaki, ginger, and plumeria, and gasp 
tor the clean scents of sweet pea, 
clover, wallflower, and mignonette. 
The palate becomes jaded with a diet 
of papaia, mango, and avocado, and 
I'd fain have a big juicy apple—only 
apples ripen in the fall, don’t they? 
Sull, if I came early enough, I could 
see the trees in bloom—maybe plum 
trees too. 

Our houses have no fireplaces, of 
course, so at night or when days are 
cloudy and cheerless, I want a lovely, 
bright crackling fire. I'd give any- 
thing to draw the curtains and snug- 
gle down with a book before a glow- 
ing log. 

I long to enjoy the quiet thrill of 
paddling homeward in the path of the 
setting sun over a lake in the long 
twilight, later falling asleep under 
warm blankets, with the memory of 
singing voices echoing over the still 
waters and the gentle lapping of 
wavelets making a sweet lullaby in my 
Alas! we have no twilight in 
Hawaii! 

This is a lovely dream that is going 
to come true. Savings Account No. 
7743 is growing steadily. It means 
hundreds and hundreds of small sac- 
rifices, but I have high hopes of seeing 
you in the near future, and am spend- 
ing a glorious afternoon anticipating 
all the delights to come. 


ears. 
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Before You Come to New York 
This Summer 
write to 


Courier Service of New York 
All Expense Tours at Low Rates 


Including Hotel, Sightseeing with Guide 
by Private Car. 
Theatres, New York by Night, Concerts, 
Let Courier Service plan for you. 
Write for Booklet E 
R.C.A. Building, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 


Room 1040 Circle 7-2917 























16 Escorted Tours—Tourist Class 


QUEEN MARY -NORMANDIE— EUROPA 
Deluxe Hotels in Earope 


England - Holland - Belgium - France — 26 days, $395 
Five Countries including Switzerland, ‘ 
Six Countries including Italy, 61 days 

You must make reservations early this year 


Write or phone for literature. 


YS Inc: Chicago 


IGAN AVE 














Mothersills 


Guarantees A Pertect 









Are You “Job Satisfied”? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of th 
training and education. U. S. Government ¢ 
offer you big pay, short hours and pleasant wor 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, De 
[1D230, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32-page book ¥ 
list of positions for teachers, sample tests, # 
full particulars telling how to yet appointme 





Your Western Travel Opportunity 
SEE ALL THE WEST and 


CALIFORNIA 


Join the Annual Party on the 


WESTERN WONDERLAND TOU 
July 10 FAST DAYLIGHT TRAINS~40 Der 


Write for folder from the organizer 


RIDGEWAY TOURS 


Christian H. Shenk, Mgr. Lancaster, P 


r-—™M EXICO— 


$199 


First class escorted tours every week 


The Hubbell ol 





180 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, It 











——— we 
od 


JOIN THE CANADIAN TRAVEL Cu 








Obtain substantial discounts in Travel Bulletins = 
Travel Bargains, Tours, Cruises, and Freighter 
sent to members monthly 
* 
Annual membership 2h No extras, svt hing oor? 
pay. Send yours now 


CANADIAN TRAVEL CLUB 
133 King St., W. 


Toronto, Ont. 
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Learning to Draw Boats 


(Continued from page 28) 


, race if you wish instead of draw- 
ing just one boat. In the picture 
there is a lighthouse on the shore. A 
sun, clouds, or a rainbow will add to 
the interest of your picture. You can 
shade the water in different places— 
blue, green, and violet. You can draw 
little waves or big waves. You will 
want to make many sailboat pictures, 
and you can make a different shore 
line in each one. 

Drawing a passenger boat— 

1. Draw a horizontal line. Make a 
danting line for the front of the boat. 
Add a shorter line at the back of the 
boat. 

2. Make two short upright lines, 
one near the back and the other some 
distance from the front. 

3, Connect the two short lines to 
make the top of the cabin. 

4, Finish the boat as in the illus- 
tration. 

To make a night scene, draw a boat 
on a piece of blue paper. Make the 
boat all black except the lights. They 
can be yellow. You can draw yellow 
sars in the sky, or a moon, or a 
sarchlight from a building on the 
hore. Perhaps you will want to show 
alighthouse on a high rock. 

A tugboat towing a large pas- 
senger boat makes an interesting pic- 
ture. 

Drawing a freight boat— 

The freight boat in the picture is 
started like the passenger boat, but 
is finished in a different way. This 
boat is carrying iron ore. Some of 
these ore boats are very long. In the 
background of the finished picture 
ae the hills of Duluth, Minnesota. 
The ore on the boat was dug out of 
mines in northern Minnesota. 

In other parts of the country you 
will see still other kinds of freight 
boats. Some of them load grain from 
grain elevators. Others carry huge 
logs. The more you draw boats, the 
more you will like to draw them. 


Sea Animals as an 


Art Problem 


(Continued from page 29) 


a horses, and mounted fish heads 
we included. 

Occasionally a pupil suggests list 
mg the names of different kinds of 
ish. This brings in the use of the 
dictionary, and helps to fix the habit 
tits daily use. 

Children who have visited large 
quatiums are always anxious to tell 
ot their experiences. Often someone 
wealls a motion picture relative to the 
ubject, so free oral expression is prac- 
teed in an interesting way. 

At the conclusion of the study, we 

ve not only an increase in our 
fund of knowledge, but an enriched 

“ecabulary, better oral and written 
“Pression, and a great deal of enthu- 
‘sm aroused in the subject of sea 
‘fe. Through the correlation of read- 
"§ English, spelling, penmanship, 
ind art, we have found the study 
“teresting and profitable. 

, © art work is carried on under 
™ direction of Miss Jane Louise 

‘ton, Supervisor of Art. 
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Four of our most in- 


spiring National 
Parks ... Carlsbad Caverns, 
Yosemite, Yellowstone and 
Rocky Mountain . . . all 
in one grand circle of the 
scenic West! 





Out via the incomparable 
Golden State Route to 


Three fast air-conditioned trains 
from Chicago daily. ..the all- 
Pullman Golden State Limited . . . 
de luxe Chair-Tourist Car Califor- 
nian, stewardess-nurse service, 
economy meals, special car for 
women ... the Apache, catering to 
all classes of travel. 





Through Golden State Route service 
alsofrom Minneapolis-St. Paul, Des 
Moines, St. Louis and Memphis, 


Back through the mountain gran- 
deur of 


COLORAD 


| 
| 
| 
| Return via San Francisco, Salt Lake 
| City and the air-conditioned Rocky 
Mountain Limited from Denver or 
| Colorado Springs. 


Or go out through Colorado; back 
via the Golden State Route. 


Very low fares that will permit an 
unusual outing this summer. Ask 
about low cost all-expense tours to 
Colorado, Yellowstone, California 
or the Pacific Northwest. 


[7 MAIL THIS COUPON -—— 
| 


W.J. LEAHY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Il. 


| Please quote fares and forward printed matter 
| | on [) the Southwest and California () Colorado 
| |) All-Expense Tours. (Check booklets desired.) | 


Name . . 


Address 
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Stenciled Curtains 


(Continued from page 32) 


topic of discussion. During this 
time the meaning of left and right 
balance, gradation of color, and col- 
or value was explained. Then the new 
tools were introduced and experi- 
ments were carried out until some 
feeling of confidence was established. 

Finally, the colors decided upon 
were prepared, the curtains were 
stretched on every available table, and 
the big moment arrived for each child 
to try his hand at the work. The 
borders were added last, and were a 
great help in covering the smudges. 
When dry, the curtains were pressed 
by one of the mothers. The janitor 
installed the rods, and a committee 
of children did the hanging. 


A Test on North America 


(Continued from page 25) 
Key 


a c a 

¢ b ‘<< 

a 6. b 

MexicoCity 5. Nome 
San Francisco 6. Vera Cruz 
New York 7. Chicago 
New Orleans 8. Vancouver 


4. 
$. 


Il. 
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Arithmetic Tests © 


(Continued from page 25) 
Kry 


. Divide the cost by 4. 

. Multiply the cost by 4. 
. Divide the cost by 4. 
. Divide the cost by 2. 
. Divide the cost by 4. 
— - Ss 2 

c 4b 6. b 
Add; subtract. 

. Add; divide. 

. Multiply; add; divide. 
. Divide; multiply. 

. Subtract; divide. 


Il. 7. b 
s € 


III. 
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A Lesson on Fairyland 


(Continued from page 12) 


night the fairies play in the forests and 
make them turn to gold. 

Peter Pan is an elf. He paints toys 
for Santa Claus, and the fairies help 
Santa Claus deliver them. Peter Pan 
does magic tricks with his paints. | 
often go to Fairyland and help Peter 
and Santa. 

Once when Santa didn’t need me, | 
slipped away. It was fun painting trees 
gold, and sleeping with the flowers. And 
once I met a man just the size of me. He 
told me he was the “Papa of the Woods.” 
{ had heard of him before, but never 
thought to meet him. 

Then I came home and stayed a while 
and went back to Santa. When I got 
back Santa let more fairies off, so we 
went to the woods. We said magic 
words and there was a feast. 

I am not sure whether or not the 
expressed tendencies represent inher- 
ited traits. However, the psychol- 
ogy that prompted the children’s 
thoughts does not matter. What 
matters is their belief in that some- 
thing we cannot touch, a belief every 
teacher needs to see and foster. 











Fly UNITED 
to the 
N.E. A. 
CONVENTION 
DETROIT 


JUNE 27 to JULY 1 


NEW LOWER FARES! 


x *&* * 


UNITED'S 3-mile-a- minute, 
Douglas Mainliners offer fast, 
convenient service to Detroit 
from Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other eastern cities. 


From Los Angeles, San Francis- 
co, Portland, Seattle it is only an 
overnight or daylight flight to 
Detroit. Correspondingly fast 
services from Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Omaha and many other in- 
termediate points. 


100 million miles of experience 
back of every United flight. 
New low fares are now in effeet 
—it “costs no more to fly 
United.” Complimentary meals 
aloft. 10% discount on round 
trip tickets. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
TOKYO, JAPAN, August 2 to 7, 
1937—Fly to your ship at San 
Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, 
B. C. United offers fine, fast 
overnight and daylight flighte 
from all Eastern cities. 


YELLOWSTONE — GRAND 
CANYON—This year take an 
“aerial vacation.” See more of 
the west in a limited time. 
United offers a variety of attrac- 
tive all expense vacation tours. 
Inquire for details. 


For information, tickets, reservations 
—any United Air Lines office (See 
telephone book in your city) travel 
bureau, hotel or telegraph office. 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


FASTEST, SHORTEST 


*& BETWEEN THE EASTAND *® 
MOST PACIFIC COAST CITIES 
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Just a Step... 
TO EVERYWHERE 





You'll find Allerton just around the 


corner from theaters, shopping sec- 
tions, ottices, And you'll enjoy 
Allerton’ s¢ omtortable lounges, pleas 
ant living quarters, game rooms, 
gym. You’ {never believe liv ing « ould 
be so comfortable and congenial, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN: Midston 
House, Madison Ave, at 78th St ; Allerton 
House, 143 East goth St. FOR WOMEN; 
Alierton House, ¢7th St. at Lex ngton Ave. 
Rates start at $10 weekly, $2 daily 


BURTON F WHITE, JR 
General Manager 


eAllerton 


UB RESIDENCES 
NEW YORK 


CL 








ROUND TRIP IN 12 DAYS 


VISIT gay Havana the world 
famed anama Canal Puerto 
Cabezas, Nicaragua and La Ceiba, 
Honduras, interesting tropical ports 

in one comprehensive 12 day 
cruise 


STEAMER used as hotel! in all 
ports of call. Sight-seeing trips ar 
ranged. Plan now to take this de 
lightful vacation cruise. Weekly | 
sailings each Wednesday trom 
New Giteons 





CRUISE RATE $107.50. Write 


for descriptive literature. 
Or Visit 
Mexico City via Vera Cruz 


12 DAYS---ALL EXPENSE 
ROUND TRIP.--$135 UP. 
Sailings fortnightly from New Orleans 


Write F. G. Prat, Traffic Manager, 
or your local tourist or railroad agent. 


STANDARD FRUIT & 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ALSO 
13 Day Cruises from New York 
Every Saturday 


to Santiago, Cuba; Kingston, Ja- 

maica; La Ceiba, Honduras; in- 

cluding sightseeing $120 Up. 
Write 21 West St., New York City 














IN CASH 
PRIZES 


$1,00 


in THE INSTRUCTOR’S 
1937 Travel Contest 


Wie places do you plan to visit 
the coming summer? Wouldn't you enjoy 


writing us about them after returning from your 


trip? 


THE INSTRUCTOR is offering $1,000 


prizes in its Tenth Annual Travel Contest. 
of the prizes is given in the panel at the right. 
If you will fill in the coupon below, and send 


it to us, we will at once mail you a copy of the 


very simple rules, on a sheet 


used as the Cover Sheet of your letter. 


For the best letters sent in by teachers, 


which is to be 


FOR TEACHERS 


— —— 


THE PRIZES 
First . . . $500 
Second. . . 200 
Third . . . 100 
Fourth. . . 50 
ae « « 25 
5 Prizes, $10 each 50 
15 Prizes, $5 each 75 

$1,000 

Also a number of 

Honorable Mentions 





during 


in cash 


A list 














The Contest is open to all teachers actively on duty or subject to call; also to persons 


employed by schools in executive and secretarial work, or as librarians. 


means of transportation may be used 
these. 
of it. The Contest will close October 15. 


Better plan to send us an interesting 


write to a friend, or enjoy receiving.  C 


(MAY BE SENT IN A SEALED ENVELOPE, OR PASTED ON THE BACK OF A ONE-CENT GOVERNMENT POST CARD.) 
_ ape garter ah ee NT RN NE aie 
v 


. D. Conklin, Travel Contest Editor, Tuk Instructor, Dansvinie, N.Y. 


I hope to go to 


| on a vacation trip this year and would like to know more about your 1937 Trave 


Contest offering $1,000 in cash prizes. 


l Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter which | plan to write, describing my trip. 


My Name is 


My Address is 
1-6 


74 


train, ship, bus, airplane, or any combination of | 


| 
| 
ceeaemeenaninnemniel 


Any public | 
| 


Private automobiles may be used for incidental parts of a trip, but not for most 


deseription of your trip— such as you would 


LIP AND MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


| 
l 


Please send me a copy of the Rules, with 





An English Contract for Fifth Grade 


(Continued from page 20) 


3. Dick said Let us play ball 
4. I don’t want to play said Tom 


VI. Place the common nouns in one 
list and the proper nouns in another. 


1. boy 6. America 

2. dog 7. Mary 

3. Missouri 8. Europe 

4. Kansas City 9%. book 

5. desk 10. horse 
VII. Underline the action words 
(verbs). 

1. jump §. run 

2. sing 6. book 

3. talk 7. table 

4. beautiful $. man 


VILL. Memorize one of these poems. 
“Windy Nights”—Stevenson 
“A Vagabond Song”—Carman 
“Roofs” —Kilmer 


IX. Carry out the following direc- 
tions, 

1. Write two declarative sentences. 

2. Write 
tences. 

3. Write two imperative sentences. 


two interrogative sen 


4. Write two exclamatory sen 
tences. 
X. Underline the correct word in 


parentheses. 
1. I (set, sat) the box down. 
2. The boys (was, were) playing. 
a 


3. I (seen, saw) him catch the 
ball. 

4. Who is there? It is (1, me). 

E Grapti 

1. Write the abbreviations for the 
following. 

1. October 6. feet 

2. Mister 7. Reverend 

3. Tuesday 8. quart 

4. Avenue 9. company 

§. Doctor 10. Mistress 


IH. Underline the correct verb to use 
ih Cal h sentence, 
val, ale, eaten 


1. | (eaten, ate) my lunch at 
tw elve o'clock. 

2. Have you (ate, eaten) your 
lunch? 

3. You should (ate, eat) some 
fruit every day. 

4. After you have (eaten, ate) 


you should lie down. 


If. Underline the correct 
use in each sentence. 

1. Dorothy (sang, sung) a song, 

2. I have (wrote, written) a ler. 
ter. 

3. John has (gone, went) to th 
city. 

4. I have (done, did) my work, 


verb ty 


IV. After cach sentence write th 
word that tells what kind of sentene 
it is. 

How hungry | am! 

Have you eaten your dinner? 
I ate breakfast at eight o'clock 
Lay the book on my desk, 
Jane spent the summer in low, 
Bring the book to me. 

Have you read this book? 
Oh! Our team is winning! 


CN AM RYH 


V. Place quotation marks wher 
they are needed. 
Mother said come here. 
Jane said I am coming. 
Baby said wait for me. 
Who are you I demanded. 
My name is Smith he replied. 


VI. Underline the complete subjeci 
with a straight line; the complet 
predicate with a wavy line. 

1. The school bell rings at nin 
c’clock. 

2. The little girl ate two bananas. 

3. Mary likes spinach. 

4. The robin is building a nest in 
our yard, 


— wre 
. =a a2 1 = 


VIl. Write contractions of the fol 
lowing. 


l. was not 5. could not 
2. | am 6. cannot 

3. you are 7. I will 

4. do not 8. does not 


VII. Copy, arrange, and punctual 
the following addresses for letters. 
1. G Hl Smith 210 Locust Stree 
Junction City Kansas 
2. Miss Jane Wilson 312 Walnu: 
Street Oak Park Missouri 


IX. Copy, arrange, and punctuate tl 
following headings for friendly le 
fers. 

1. Johnson City Tennessee May 2 
1937 

2. June 10 1937 109 High Street 
Jefferson City Missouri 


The Useful Portfolio 


(Continued from page 36) 


For a permanent hinge, cover the 
paper hinge with cloth. The cloth 
should be long enough to turn over 
at the top and bottom and be pasted 
down on the inside. 

Next, line the inside of the hinged 
back with a strip of the lining pa 
per. This should be pasted and 
pressed down well. 

Cover the portfolio with the se- 
lected paper, cut longer and wider 
than the cardboards to allow it to be 
turned over on to the inside, where 
it is pasted. Allow some of the cloth 
hinge to show if you wish, to be a 
part of the cover decoration. 

Line the inside of the portfolio 
with papers a little smaller than the 
cardboards. If pockets are to be 
made, they should be attached to the 


lining before it is pasted in_ place 
Allow one inch on each of the thre 
sides of a pocket piece to turn und 
the lining paper. This makes 
pocket stronger than it would be « 
it were pasted merely on the top # 
the lining. Fill the pocket wi 
several folds of wastepaper while « 
is being fitted in place and paste 
otherwise, it will be too flat to hol 
anything. 

The cover may be decorated 
many ways—cut paper, crayon, t 
pera paint, batik paper, finger pa” 
ing, or wallpaper. 

The ties may be inserted under ™ 
before it is pasted down, 
under pieces of paper pasted to & 
lining, or holes may be punched - 
them. 


lining 
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MY BANKER ADVISED ME T0 


(avy TUMS 


**My bankergave me 
some real advice when he 
told me he carried a roliof 
Tums in his pocketall the 
time. It just isn't good 
business to be bothered 
with acid indigestion, 
since TUMS have been 
















discovered.”"’ 





FROM ACID INDIGESTION... 
SOUR STOMACH...HEARTBURN 


MILLIONS of busy men and women have 


found it’s wise to carry Tums always... 
carrying Tums means from several minutes to 
an hour or more quicker relief. When smoking, 
hasty eating, rich foods, or “big nights” bring 
on gas or heartburn . . . a few Tums will 
quickly bring scientific, thorough relief. No 


harsh alkalies. Non-habit forming. And, they're 


so pleasant to eat . . . just like candy. So handy 
to carry in pe or purse. Buy Tums at any 
drug store. Only 10c... 

handy ECONOMY PACK. Carry Tums! 
FOR THE TUMMY 


TUMS, 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOT A LAXATIVE 









HANDY TO CARRY 





Beautiful Six-color 1937 Calendar-Thermometer 


or 3 rolls for 25c in the 


Also 
FREE: sample of Tums and NR. Send stamp for packing and 
§ postage to A. H. Lewis Co., Dept. 20H-76, St. Louis, Mo. 








cost Instructions, pictures, price list 
Pleasure. Send l0c for illustrated Prospectus 
Terms, before sending butterflies 
Mr. Sinclair, Dept. 121, Box 1424, 

San Diego, Calitornia. 





WHY NOT weiscting buttertiies and mafthe, 


gathering tertlie 
| buy hundreds of kinds for collections Some 
worth $1 to $7 each Simple work with my low 


Profit, 





A Closing Day Program 


(Continued from page 42) 


Clothing display— 

Posters showing the cultivation of 
cotton, wool, flax, and silk; fur- 
bearing animals; and the milling of 
textiles. 

An original drawing of plants of 
flax and cotton, of sheep, and of a 
silkworm, from each of which were 


threads leading to, and wrapped 


| around, spools. 


Colored illustrations of children of 


| twelve nations in native costume. 


| Fuel dis play— 


QUICK RELIEF 


. Industries concerned with the pro- 
duction of various kinds of fuel— 
wood, coal, kerosene, gas, and elec- 
tricity—were portrayed in posters. 
The most attractive pictures were 
black and white illustrations of the 
coal-mining industry. 
Light dis play— 

Candles; torches; and oil, gas, and 


| electric lights were displayed. 


Communication dis play— 

The radio, telephone, telegraph, and 
cable were featured. 
Trans portation dis play— 

This display was very attractive. 
all types and kinds of 
transportation over a period of sev- 
eral centuries. The concluding fea- 
ture of the series consisted of three 
colored charts measuring 20” x 26” 


It covered 





ENJOY BEAUTIFUL 


BELGIUM 


FOR SEVEN DAYS 


OR ONLY *00 


If you expect to be abroad this summer, 
you should certainly take advantage of 
this exceptional travel bargain. 


lt is a simple, sensible and economical plan 
whereby you can enjoy a whole week visit- 
ing the glorious cities of romantic Belgium 
- with all your important expenses pre- 
paid in advance ... hotels, meals. tips, 
museum entrance fees, special guide ser- 
vices, entertainment... and unlimited 
railroad transportation in Belgium... 
everything, for only $50 per person. All 
the joy of an independent tour... at a 
fraction of the customary cost! 
' 


ould you like full information regarding this Seven- 


Days-in-Belgium-tor-850-Plan”? 
the coupon below to the 


r-—BELGIAN CONSUL— 


37 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Just fill in and forward 


Please send me all the particulars regarding your 


| Special “Seven-Daya-in Belgium-tor-$50-Plan. 
| Name 
* 


Sate 
Lis 


— ee ees ee es ee ee ee ee 


| 








showing modern transportation by 
means of air, land, and water. 
Occupations display— 

This covered most of the occupa- 
tions with which the children 
familiar. 


were 


@ OTHER material on display that 
the children read and studied in- 
cluded the following: 


The series of “Story Books of 
Earth’s Treasures,” by Maud and 
Miska Petersham (Winston): The 


Story Book of Trains, The Story Book 
of Ships, the Story Book of Wheels, 
The Story Book of Aircraft, The 
Story Book of Oil, The Story Book of 
Coal, The Story Book of Houses, The 
Story Book of Clothes, The Stor) 
Book of Food, and The Story Book of 
Trans portation. 


Booklets about the pineapple in- 
dustry and about wheat. 

A collection of building stones, 
which included marble from Italy, 
sandstone from Texas, limestone from 
New York, granite from Massachu- 
setts, slate from Virginia, and coal 
from Belgium. (This collection was 
a gift from the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, which was sent at the request 
of our Congressman. ) 


@ THERE was an art exhibit of the 
best of the art work done by the 
entire room. 

On two large tables were displayed 
workbooks and booklets of the first- 
grade pupils. 

Number work and specimens of 
each first-grade pupil’s handwriting 
were on display. 

In one corner of the room was a 
miniature circus: tent, wild animals 
(made of cardboard) in cages, cow- 
boys, clowns, and so on, prepared by 
the first and second grades. 


B® INVITATIONS were sent to all 
of the parents, and announce- 
ments were made to the people of the 
town, inviting them to our Closing 
Day program. A large group of par 
ents and other spectators attended. 

The first and second grades pre 
sented the program. It was a circus 
consisting of readings, dialogues, and 
stunts. There were clowns, circus 
girls, cowboys, wild-animal trainers, 
barkers, and so on. I wrote most of 
the readings, trying to make them ex- 
press the child as well as the part 
which he played. 

When the circus was over, each in 
dividual in the third grade explained 
some part of the display. No pupil 
knew what he was to say or do until 
his name was called. 

The audience questioned the chil 
dren about the displays, and then our 
performance was over. 

The valuable advertisements and 
suggestions in THE INSTRUCTOR were 
largely responsible for the success of 
the program and project. 





Daphne and Mrs. Polka Dot 


(Continued from page 68) 


On Saturday morning a week be 
fore vacation was to begin they were 
no nearer a solution than that. 

“I know what I can do,” Keith said 
to himself after breakfast, “I can 
build a house for the ducks today. 
Then when Fred sees it, perhaps he 
will let me have them.” 

As he went to the garage to get a 
hammer and a big wooden box, he 
heard Fred driving nails on the other 
side of the fence. 

Keith went to the gate between the 
two yards and opened it. Fred was 
working on a duck house. 

“That isn’t big enough,” Keith 
said, frowning. “I’ll make one that 
Daphne and Mrs. Polka Dot will like 
better.” 

“I could make this larger if I had 
another box,” Fred said. 

“I will have mine ready on Mon- 


day,” Keith said. “All I need to fin- 
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ish it is some hinges. I can buy them 
when I get my allowance the first of 
the week.” 

“| have hinges for Fred 
said, “but I'd like to borrow your saw 
when you're through with it.” 

Suddenly Keith laughed. “Say!"’ he 
exclaimed. “Between us we have 
everything we need. Let’s be part- 
ners!” 

“How do you mean?” Fred wanted 
to know. 

“Let's build one good duck house, 
and keep the two ducks together. It 
really doesn’t matter where Daphne 
and Mrs. Polka Dot stay at night 
while we are asleep. In the daytime 
they can stay first in one yard and 
then in the other. We can take turns 
feeding them.” 

Fred put down his hammer. “That's 
the answer to the second grade’s prob- 
lem,” he shouted. 


mine,” 


JUST 








NEW YORK 
STATE 


The State that has Everything 


OU ARE invited to swim this sum- 
mer in New York’s lovely lakes. 
Climb our wind-swept mountains. Sun 
yourself on our delightful beaches. 
‘‘Laze’’ for days or months at our com- 
| fortable farms or enjoy the thrills of 
| New York City. New York State’s 
twelve vacationlands offer you every 
possible kind of vacation recreation 
golf swimming,fresh and salt-water fish- 
ing, boating,dancing,motoring, theatres, 
camping. And just so you can find what 
you want in a perfect vacation, New 
York State has prepared, not one, but 
two, new vacation guides, 


Nie 


These twobooklets 
“VACATION,” a 





picture book, and 
‘VACATION 
FACTS,” contain 


the essential infor 
mation that you 
need to start a suc 
cessful vacation 

how to 
get there, what to 





where to go 


see and do. Just for 


fun send the coupon 


\ ‘ 
\ 
. or postcard now to 


Bureau of State Public 





\ 
_ 








ty, 

| | Conservation Department, IM-5, 
| Lithgow Osborne, Commissioner, 
| ] Albany, N. Y 


i Please send me free copies of the new booklets, 


i 
! 
“VACATION " and “VACATION FACTS." | 
= | | 
Viease Print 
Address oe 
— 
eS ee ee ee 
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Swe. on all your magazine needs. .Make selections from these 
TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE CLUB OFFERS 


Order now THE INSTRUCTOR and other magazines that you will need in the 
new school year. . Send no money now—pay October Sth if more convenient. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
~~ 

















MAGAZINES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


WHICH ones would YOU like in money-saving combination with THE INSTRUCTOR? All have been selected for 
their splendid adaptability to classroom use. Start subscription with any desired issue. (THE INSTRUCTOR wi) 


Lo w-Pri ced (| ub S start with September, 1937 issue unless ordered otherwise.) Reserve NOW to get benefit of these low prices 
may JHE PATHFINDER wiki, gee CHILD LIFE SAcHeens 












































2.50 Publ 0 
The INSTRUCTOR (25°) fst! pw 
2« The NEW PATHFINDER is a magazine of informa- Teachers like the colorful 48-page CHILD LIFE. 

_— Americon Boy : $3.50 8 3 tion and instruction. It brings to you every week lively, educational stories and activities re. 
with American Childhood 400 365 direct from the Nation's Capital -the vital, vivid news children to read today’s best juvenile literature. Th 
oa fe 350 3.25 of all the world, clearly told in simple unaffected Eng- NEW-THINGS-TO-DO section provides teachers with 
with American Home 224 435 lish. It is fully illustrated. The NEW PATHFINDER instructive photographs, illustrations, games, cut-outs 
pt Americen Megesine “eS Yo ‘) is unbiased in political, social, religious and economic beginner’s drawing lessons, puzzles, nature studies 
win Better Homes and Gordens +4 3.10 ww opinions. Conveniently organized by departments for and hobbies. Interesting ways to use these activiti« 
with oye Life... in AL Ms 4 | || easy reading and ready reference. The lowest priced, in the classroom are included in the Teachers’ Edition 
with Child Life . » 00 $3 4 . » “| | the most widely circulated and the most popular of This is the Regular Edition plus a 4-page supplemen 
-~ - Children’s fapreitien (10 Wes.) 235 $3 [—n elie 4) all news magazines. Used in thousands of schools and of programs, projects, and helpful new ideas. Just 
with aN ey — is 80 <3 ¥ an especial favorite among teachers everywhere. ————— ask for the Teachers’ Edition no extra charge. 
with Current Nietery ...... 230 $2 $1.00 per year of 52 issues. $2.50 per year of 12 issues. 
with gozi Pad . 
with Health 4 00 3.0 The Pathfinder, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.15. Child Life, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50. 
with Hand @ Segeele 22 38 l year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.40. l year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.75. 
with Literery Digest 6.50 $e 
with MeCall’s Magozine 350 3, _ ———-— ’ 
wih Moy apt (O18 gees NATURE MAGAZINE ==) READER’S DIGEST 
wi m Koo or Boys 3 OV . D ; 
with Perents’ Megesing 4s 3.75 Interprets the out-of-doors as does no other publica- - A publication that appeals to thinking people, Pre 
with Pathfinder $50 3.15 MAGAZINE] tion. Fits into the classroom program. Each month sents monthly in condensed form articles of unusua 
“em provera? nee -Delineator 4 aa _ ~)- - 7 ee ninds a a See oa —~ —— “on “% _ leading pects by 2 
wit ‘Opular echanics 5 00 shoul birds, 8, Howers, sn, | PCS, NE SKICS, . sta o 2 itors. zach issue comprises 128 page 
with Popular Science Monthly 400 3.60 . “ weather, and othe 7s Se in —— — of rich reading, diverse in subject, world-wide ir 
with Prectical Home Economics ~ 450 4.15 it ———- en Bn my — AL we pone scope. A notable feature is the beck suoplement, a 
' / 5 St ° in row av es - pe , ee Covore ‘ ons r condens - 10 00 « outs 
vith pe edly ~~ 6 tO +. tion matters (a new feature) Eminent naturalists, a. y= inetuted ase ‘bits of wit pol hae, he 
with Review of Reviews (Ie leacbers ealy) § 5 233 - urtists, and photographers are regular contributors. ographical sketches of authors, ete. A topical Index 
with School Arts Magazine 550 5.10 Ss Entertaining, — ee —— is invaluable is published semi-annually, June and December, Cop 
with Trips 6.00 530 for reference and supplementary reading. . ies available on request, 
with Wee Wisdom 350 3.25 4 : 
with Woman's Home Companion 50 3.25 $3.00 per year of 12 issues. $3.00 per year of 12 issues. 

NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired Nature Magazine, \ with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.75. Reader’s Digest, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00, 

for two ygos in any of the above offers, 1 year (with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.00. 1 year | With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25. 

add $1.25 to prices in second column 






The Pathfinder (,*'.°° THE ETUDE, music macazine == =4 CORRECT ENGLISH ‘et? 

















a year _— 

‘ | i 7 E. th! si ( i} ASI | This magazine provides authoritative instruction in 
with American Childhood $3 90 $3.15 owe Saeets. | Music, Astiche, ewe saad afen NG: to Use It the canes oon of English by apt quotation and clear, 
= 2 ot _— and Gordens 3 's Her For the student and teacher, as well as all those who comprehensive ruling. Typical language problems are 
wert c . t He lish ; 315 enjoy and find inspiration in musie, THE ETUDE is explained clearly by drill and by illustration, Pro- 
ie th Seade, Menie. M in 300 2.40 | an unequaled source of information and recreation. nunciation and correct use of words are especially 
™ th MeCall’ . — e ¥) 1.60 Rewular features include a 20- to 24-page music sec- stressed. Subscribers may consult the editor on an 
with Netur a in - 4% 3.65 | tion filled with new pieces to play and sing (with help- difficult English problem. Regular monthly features 
ith Pa = Mech, @ eh 300 ful, analytic study notes) ; stimulating articles by lead- include: Enriching Your Vocabulary ; A Dialogue of 
bet Render’ Dla janes 40% 3:90 ing artists and musical authorities ; musie world news ; Preferred Pronunciations ; How I Can Test My Ens- 
- Hh eocers Lrpest 7 - departments for music supervisors, teachers and stu a f lish; Questions and Answers; “Boners” ; Month's Bes 
with Wee Wisdom 200 1.90 . | dents, and a special section for young beginners, —-,. Books; English Problems for the Student and Teacher 
Nature M ; $3.00 $2.00 per year of 12 issues. $2.50 per year of 10 issues. 

ature Magazine (. yea, The Etude, {with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.85. Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, | year, $4.25. 
with American Girl $4.50 $3.75 1 year jwith The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.10. lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.50, 
with Child Life 550 °4.25 d dais 
with Correct English a 5.00 
‘ M 6 4. a ALL THE WORLD'S NEWS FOR BOYS 
with Hae, “Health Mepezine 255 47s NEWS-WEEK NEWS -WEEK IN PICTURE AND WORD —_— WEE WISDO AND GIRLS 
with ie ~s, Magazine 4.0 530 NEWS-WEFK, the illustrated news magazine, pre- A character builder and classroom assistant that help: 
pe i — iol —. y My sents each week in 19 departments the significant to make the teacher's job easier. It provides a wealth 
wit —— iecheue anaatee & & re events of all the world. It is completely impartial and of activities, such as sewing, cooking, handicraf 
win par ve on - er 535 accurate, Each fact is verified through the aid of stamp collecting, art projects, games, puzzles, cut 
web Revi ood ae ae z € , 450 5,500 correspondents in all parts of the world. In outs, suggestions for use in clubs, and the opportunity 
tt Wee Wisde — on 3.75 every issue 70 action photographs blend with the clear, to do creative work in Wee Wisdom Writers —_ 
WIN Wes WHeem ; “a eusily understandable text so that NEWS-WEEK not Best of all, its stories fascinate children while — 
. only tells but shows you what is happening. Also, by ing them lessons in honesty, courage, friendlines 
d M . M . $2.00 furnishing information not available elsewhere, it self-control, and the other traits that are essentia! 
Etu e, usic agazine Be a completes your understanding of the week's events. 1 well-ordered schoolroom and playground. 
with American Childhood $4.50 $4.00 $2.25 per year of 52 issues to teachers only $1.00 per year of 12 issues. 
with Child Lite 4a0 348 Regular Subscribers $4.00 a year. Wee Wisdom | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $325. 
with Correct English 4.30 4.00 . magazine or club. 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.50. 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4° 4.25 Add News-Week to any 8 y . 
with Mccall’ Magazine . 300 2.40 
with Parents’ Mogazine 400 3.00 
vith Reader's Digest 500 4.75 FREE . . 
with Review of “Reviews (leleabes ii. $00 3.75 xs See Page 8 for INSTRUCTOR CLASSROOM CALENDAR, given if you - 
with Wee Wisdom OW 2. . 
with Weman’s Home Companion (8 $53 ~=scribe now to THE INSTRUCTOR. Also see Page 8 for INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOKS, Page 


Child Life (.* for new ILLUSTRATED UNITS book, and Page 70 for other TEACHING AIDS at special prices. 
ild Life (20) 











with American Boy ; $350 $3.00 ; $1.00 ) 
with Ametiean Gi 3 50 $3.00 Wee Wisdom (,*'.°° 
with Boys’ Life 3.50 8,00 with American Childhood ; $3.25 
with Hygeia, Heaith Magazine - 5.00 4.25 with American Girl 50 2.40 
— awed aa rf Ho} th Better Homes and Gardens 2.00 1.0 g THE INSTRUCTOR Date te 
with Parents agazine - 5 i with Lit D t f , > ‘ : . 4 
with Pictorial! Review—Delineator 350 3.00 with Mecalls papeaine 700 160 ‘ F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. - 
with Popular Mechanics 200 425 with Parents’ Magazine 300 2.40 Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to The INSTRUCTOR to start wil 
with Reader's Digest 950 4.50 with Pictorial Review—Delineaior 20 160 & ‘ ‘ . 4 7 2 50 
with Wee Wisdom 3.50 3.25 with Popular Mechanics 3.25 the issue for [] 1 Year at $2.50. [ 2 Years at $3.50. 
with Woman's Home Companion 350 3.25 * yee / : 
« Include in combination the following magazine(s): 
’ ° $3.00 
Reader’s Digest 
Correct English (,*?.5° gest (c year * sesoadaieettasnteibmecitbees _ _———— 
with American Childhood $5.50 $5.25 
with American Magazine $5.00 $4.75 with Better Homes and Gordens 400 3.35 s as 
with Collier’s, National Weekly 450 4.25 with Current History 6.00 5.75 gj . -harges Pre 
with Literary Digest 6.50 6.00 " Hygeia, Health Magazine 50 4.75 Send entirely cost-free the new Instructor Classroom Calendar. Aiso send, carrying cha 
with Parents’ Magazine 4. 4.00 with Outdoor Life 450 4.25 [ff paid, the books and teaching aids written in margin, or on attached sheet. 
with Reader's Digest 55 5.25 with Porents’ Magozine . 5.00 4.50 Bom ” : ‘ ~ 937 I am enclo* 
with Review of Reviews (lo Teachers oly). 550 4.25 with Pictorial Review—Delineator 00 3.35 This order totals $ - Ct will remit on or before Oot. Sth, 198%. hat date 
with Woman’s Home Companion 50 3.25 with Popular Mechanics 50 4.75 g ing payment in full. [ | am enclosing check postdated Oct. Sth, not to be cashed before t 
a My Name : ‘ P.O. ss 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DansviLtr, N. Y. .—_—_—— | er ; 
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new kind of 
VACATION 


Come to Pinewood 
Camps, on the shores 
of a beautiful Maine 
lake. Live in cozy comfort in a delightful 
rustic cabin nestled among fragrant Pines. 
Dance--dine--swim--canoe --hike--fish--ride -- golf 
picnic--with care-free congenial companions. Sat- 
isfy that ravenous outdoor appetite with Pine- 
wood's delicious home-cooked meals, tastefully 
served in the rustic dining hall. Do nothing, or 


do everything -- just as the spirit moves. Let 
Pinewood bring you complete for- 

getfulness of classroom respon- ‘ 
sibility. ‘ ; a> \ 
This delightfully different vacation ish 6 \ 


is yours at @ price you can afford. ate 
Write for the profusely illustrated 


28 page Pinewood Catalog. Do 4 ° 


it today. 

L ‘ 

PINEWOOD CAMPS, INC. \&. #: 
CANTON, MAINE 6 


3% MAIN ST. ° 


vt ENDLESS 
CAVERNS 


Wonderful and Spectacular 
ON U S 11, NEW MARKET, VIRGINIA 
Write for Free Ilustrated Booklet 


. 
. 






























thu the MOFFAT TUNNEL 
or viathe ROYAL GORGE 


® Travel through the scenic splendor of 
the Colorado Rockies on your way to Cali- 
fornia this summer. Choose either of two 
pecions daylight routes—one through the 
amous 6-mile Moffat Tunnel far below the 
snowy summit of the Continental Divide; 
the other, through the spectacular Royal 
Gorge and over towering mountains via 
Tennessee Pass. 

Ride in luxurious, air-conditioned comfort. 
Enjoy this year’s many economy features. 
Unusually oo vacation fares — economy 
meals as low as 90¢ a day served in 
coaches, chair and tourist cars—free 
pillows for coach passengers. 

ROUND TRIP FARES TO CALIFORNIA 
{Exclusive of sleeper fare} From St. Louis— Chicago 
For Standard Pullman travel .. . $81.50 $86.00 
for Tourist Pullman travel... ----- 68.80 
‘or Coach or Chair Car travel... 54.35 $7.35 

Correspondingly low fares from all other places 
Goto California over either of these magic 
daylight routes. From Chicago, the new 
2-CAR DENVER ZEPHYR takes you to 

enver, just overnight, allowing a full 
sightseeing day in Denver with no loss of 
time en route. Thence, through the 
Rockies—not around them, to the Pacific 
Coast. Or, convenient “‘through”’ Pullman 
service from Chicago is provided by the 
ARISTOCRAT or the OVERLAND EXPRESS. 
from St. Louis, the COLORADO LIMITED. 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 
1444 Burlington Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN R. R. 
229 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
WESTERN PACIFIC R. R. 

912 Mills Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
=~ =MAIL THIS COUPON TO ANY OF THE ABOVE OFFICES- ~~ - 
bookie iease send me, without cost, illustrated 


s and full information about a trip to 
ifornia via the “Daylight Scenic Routes.” 
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Flags Aloft 


(Continued from page 42) 


2. The flag of John Cabot. This 
banner was carried to the New World 
in 1497, It was the first British flag 
to float over the soil of the New 
World. The red cross of St. George 
stands out against a white field. 

3. Hudson’s flag. Henry Hudson’s 
“Half Moon,” the first ship to sail 
into the now busy waters of New 
York harbor, flew this flag at_ its 
mast. The letters AOC in the center 
of the flag stand for the Dutch words 
“Algemeene Oost-Indise Compagnie,” 
meaning Dutch East India Company. 
The ground is tricolored, blue, white, 
and orange. 

4. The flag of the “Mayflower.” 
Indications are that this red, white, 
and blue banner flew from the main- 
mast of the “Mayflower” in 1620, 
and was also the ensign of the ves- 
sels that brought Captain John Smith 
and the English settlers to Jamestown 
in 1607. It served as the official flag 
for all forts and public buildings in 
the colonies. 

§. The Bunker Hill flag. This flag 
was carried by the patriots at Bunker 
Hill. The pine tree was the symbol 
of Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

6. The first navy jack. This jack 
was one of the three flags hoisted over 
the flagship “Alfred” by John Paul 
Jones, December 3, 1775. Children 
will be interested to know that the 
snake on the flag has thirteen rattles, 
one for each colony. 

7. A liberty-tree flag. During the 
prerevolutionary period, the liberty 
tree served as a symbol of colonial 
rights. The idea probably originated 
with the famous Liberty Tree of 
Boston, a spreading elm in Hanover 
Square. This is only one of the co 
lonial flags on which the tree was 
perpetuated. A serpent coils beneath 
the limbs. The motto, “An appeal to 
God,” originated in a protest from 
the Massachusetts Provincial Congress 
to Great Britain. The last sentence 
began, “Appealing to Heaven for the 
justice of our cause.” 

8. The flag of Columbus. This 
regal banner of gold, silver, and red 
(shown in center of photograph) was 
the standard of Castille during the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. It 
must have accompanied Columbus 
on his explorations. 

9. The Betsy Ross flag. The flag 
adopted by the Continental Congress, 
June 14, 1777. Although the well- 
known story of Washington’s visit to 
Betsy Ross seems to be legend rather 


than history, this flag will always be 
associated with her name. 

10. Perry’s flag. In the Battle of 
Lake Erie, September 10, 1813, this 
flag with its challenge, “Don’t give 
up the ship,” flew over the flagship, 
“Niagara.” Under its inspiration 
Commodore Perry rowed in an open 
boat from his own disabled ship to 
another vessel, and later compelled the 
whole British fleet to surrender. 

11. The flag of the Alamo. This 
flag flew over the Alamo in 1836. 
There 178 Texans held at bay 4,000 
Mexicans, only to be overcome on the 
twelfth day by sheer weight of num- 
bers. The date on the flag, 1824, is 
the date of a Mexican constitution to 
which the Texans claimed they were 
willing to adhere. The are 
those of the Mexican flag. 

12. The lone-star flag of the Texas 
republic, The lone star is said to have 
originated with a Texas official who 
sealed state papers with a button that 
he wore on his coat. The button bore 
a single raised star. 

13. The bear and star flag of Cali- 
fornia. This flag was first raised in 
June, 1846. 

14 and 15. Confederate flag and 
Union flag of the Civil War period. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
Samuel Morse proposed that the Stars 
and Stripes be cut in two parts, the 
North retaining half the stripes and 
half the stars and the South taking 
the rest. Neither side saw fit to ac- 
cept the proposal. The Union flag 
has thirty-six stars. The Confederate 
flag (1863) bears thirteen stars. 

16. Old Glory today (not 
tured ). 

The materials needed for making 
these flags are bright-colored cotton 
broadcloth and a package of varicol- 
ored construction paper. 

The sewing department will prob- 
ably co-operate in allowing use of 
machines. There are generally a few 
students who can draw patterns for 
the more difficult parts of the flags, 
as the raven of Leif Ericson or the 
bear of California. Such parts can 
be cut from construction paper more 
easily than from cloth. Cut the stars 
and the lettering from paper, too. 

When the flags are finished, set 
aside a Flag Day for your class. As- 
sign each pupil a flag, and let him 
present it to the class, telling in de- 
tail the exploits that particular banner 
witnessed. The same idea might be 
expanded into an assembly program. 


colors 


pic- 


Have You Had Reprints 
of Tae Instructor's Broadcasts ? 


REPRINTS of our June broadcast, 
which will take place Sunday evening, 
June 13, at 7 p.M., Eastern Daylight 
Time, over the short-wave station 
WI1XAL, will be sent to you without 
charge, after the broadcast, if you will 
write us for one. The subject will 
be “How Can We Help Children Use 
Their Leisure Time Effectively?” 
There are still available copies of 
our broadcast reprints for February, 
March, April, and May. If you have 
not had them, we shall be glad to 


send any or all of them to ygu with- 
out charge. Mail your request soon 
because our supply is limited. 

We hope that on Sunday night, 
June 13, at 7 P.M., E.D.T., you will 
tune in on 11.79 megacycles, short- 
wave station W1XAL, listen to our 
program, and write us about it. Ad- 
dress your requests for reprints or 
your letters about our broadcasts to: 

Helen Mildred Owen, 
Tue INsTRUCTOR, 


Dansville, N.Y. 
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The best of American 
Summer playgrounds 
and scenic wonder- 
lands are in Chicago and North 
Western's travel empire—reached 
swiftly and comfortably by fast de 
luxe air-conditioned trains—with 
summer fares so low that the vaca- 
tionist seeking real economy will 
take to the rails. And here’s the 
wide choice of bargains “North 
Western” offers: 


BLACK HILLS of South Dakota 


Romantic, interesting mountain vacation- 
land nearest home. Beautiful scenery. 
Mighty Mt. Rushmore Memorial. Riding, 
hiking, fishing. Economical hotei, lodge 
accommodations. Round trip $23 0 
— 


rail fare from Chicago as low as 
Also Money-Saving All-Expense Tours 


CALIFORNIA America’s most 


glamorous vacation state. Mountains, 
movieland, old Missions, tropical flowers 
beaches, Yosemite, exotic Chinatown, an 
the new 8-mile San Francisco bridge. 
Round trip rail fare from Chi- $5735 
. ° o 


cago as low as 


YELLOWSTONE Nature's greatest 


wonder show. Geysers, colored pools 
—" canyons and water falls, wild 
animal life. Round trip rail fare 46°5 

a 


from Chicagoaslowas. . . 

ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 
NATIONAL PARKS spectscular. 
Scenic. Vast forests. Gorgeous colorings. 
Awe-tqcpiring belents and depths. ‘oeg 


trip rail fare Chicago to Lund, 
Utah (the gateway) aslowas . . 


COLORADO Find renewed vigor in 


the shadow of the “Rockies.” Beautiful 
lakes and forests, delightful climate. Onl 
overnight from Chicago. Round $275 
triprailfareaslowas ... . . 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST Gres: 


forests, silvery falls, garden -like cities, 
mysterious Crater Lake, sublime Mount 
Rainier. Magnificent Columbia River 
Gorge. Round trip rail fare from $5735 
Chicagoaslowas ..... ° 


NORTH WOODS OF wisconsin, 
UPPER MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA Pine 
forests, sparkling lakes. A favorite sum- 
mer playground only a few hours from 
Chicago. Resorts to suitall purses. $g90 
Round trip rail fareaslowas . . . 


CANADIAN ROCKIES Pze-. 
famed scenic Banff and Lake Louise. Van- 
couver, Victoria. See them en route going 
or returning on your trip to the Pacific 
Coast at no extra rail fare. 


ALASKA Picturesque land of north- 


ern lights and midnight suns. A delightful 
cruise from Seattle or Vancouver. 


Ask about our economical, carefree 
Escorted All-Expense Tours 


CACO E 


NorTHWesTern 





RAILWAY 


rule of tha 900, /he Sleambinare and (hel badlenger 





R. THOMSON, Passenger Trafic Manager 
C. & N. W. Ry. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me information about a trip to 


SRN ck isco Mists sie 








NEW YORK’S 
MOST EXCLUSIVE 
HOTEL RESIDENCE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


.. and the most interesting! 


Exclusive because of its loca- 
tion and selected clientele... 
Interesting because of its 
Home 
of Literary, Drama and College 
Clubs...Music and Art Studios 


. Recitals and Lectures daily. 


cultural environment. 


. Squash 
Sun Deck... 


.Terraces .. 


Swimming Poo! 
Courts... Gym- 


1asium.. Library... 


700 rooms each with a radio. 


Tariff from $2.50 per day. From $12 per week 


Write for nptive booklet 
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tom The Heartfield Cerne af Lara” 


FREE to TEACHERS 


This Attractive, 24 page Illus- 
trated and Descriptive Booklet 


THOSE planning a trip wisely would do well to in- 

elude THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY, 
VIRGINIA. On LEE HIGHWAY (U.S. Route 211) 
which connects with the Famous SKYLINE DRIVE 
on top of the Blue Ridge mountains in the SHENAN 
DOAH NATIONAL, PARK These Wonderful and 
Beautiful Caverns are only 90 miles west of Wash 
ington, D. C. and 1% miles east of New Market, Va 
Write today 





Educational Dept. 


LURAY CAVERNS, Va. 

















New low prices ! 
colors) Worsteds, Shetlands, Vel 
veens ete 
and knitting bag given FREE with order 


CUT-RATE 


Silk Boucle ‘all 


YARNS 


Sample cards, 
Prompt service 


Quality guaranteed needles 


on mail ordera write direct to 
F & K YARN CO. (Est. 1916) $139 
85 Essex St. Dept. |-6 New York City . 














OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 

handy-size catalog which fully describes 

the complete Owen line of books, pic- 

tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard will do. Address 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.., Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Circus 


(Continued from page 16) 


These charts were displayed and read 
in the reading room in the same way 
as were the first. 

A third set of charts was made 
with a circus picture from an old 
magazine mounted at the top of each 
The stories were the result of 
participation, various pupils 
contributing sentences suggested by 
the picture and supplemented by 
their experiences. 

The silent reading was of the usual 
workbook type, but imbued with the 
circus spirit. The children drew and 
colored pictures to illustrate single 
words or phrases, for example, 4 
clown, a gray elephant. They drew 
pictures to answer riddles or to com- 
plete sentences. Occasionally I put 
lists of nouns on the _ blackboard, 
such as dog, pony, clown, elephant, 
tent. Each child made one large pic- 
ture, which had to include everything 
listed and whatever else he wished to 
put in. Sometimes the children col- 
ored mimeographed pictures accord- 
ing to written directions. At other 
they made their own pictures 


chart. 
class 


times 
from specific directions. 
The 
grades was carried on in the same 
general way as it was in the first 
For the good reader there was 
a wealth of material dealing with 
animal life, the training of animals, 
and circus life in general. For the 
readers we used stories 
from supplementary first readers. 
We used our library shelf a great 
deal. The first-grade children liked 
to look at the picture books, and 
many of them found some material 
which was simple enough so that they 


oral reading in the second 


grade. 


poor often 


could read it. 

The second- and third-grade chil- 
dren’s reading of library books was 
not checked, since the children’s ab- 
sorption in their reading and their 
comments testified to the fact that 
the time was well spent. Sometimes 
they were asked to tell something in- 
teresting which they had read, or to 
read a portion to the class. 

Definite reading tests were based 
upon the text. We also made use of 
the checks which are often given in 
textbooks at the end of each story. 

The second-grade children reread 
selections so that they might use them 
at assembly programs. 

One second-grade class prepared a 
moving picture which was presented 
at an assembly program. A story was 
selected having a sufficient number of 
definite episodes so that one could be 
assigned to each member of the class. 
Each child read his part of the story 
as his picture was shown. 

A group of third-grade children cut 
from discarded readers and magazines 
pictures and articles pertaining to 
the circus. These they mounted in a 
scrapbook for our library. 

A small group of the most capable 
readers in the third grade did some 
elementary research work on the lives 
of circus animals. Each selected the 
animal which interested him most. 
Using a simple outline, he gathered 
all of the information which he could 
from books which had been assembled 
in the classroom. This information 
was used as the basis for short reports 
for an assembly program. 


In the English periods the children 
shared their circus experiences with 
other members of the group, listened 
to stories and poems about the circus 
which the teacher read or told to 
them, and dramatized stories of life 
under the “big top.” 

Probably it was these excursions 
into the realm of imagination which 
caused one of the children to ask, 
“Why can’t we have a make-believe 
circus down in the hall?” There fol- 
lowed days of excited planning. 

The creative-arts teacher was con- 
sulted about having the second- and 
third-grade children make some large 
banners to be carried in the parade. 
The barkers thought of phrases with 
a real circus tang, and practiced 
speaking to make themselves heard. 
The rhythm band provided the music. 

The great day arrived. Led by the 
band, every child in the five rooms 
had a part in the parade. Behind 
their banners the tightrope 
walkers, horses stepping in time to 
the music, trapeze performers, clowns 
making everyone laugh with their an- 
tics, elephants with trunks swinging, 
camels, kangaroos hopping along, li- 
ons emitting fearful roars, midgets, 
the tall man, the strong man, the fat 
lady, the snake charmer, and a gypsy 
colorful in red and yellow. 

The show was on. From the sides 
of the stage, in their cages made of 
chairs, fierce lions glared at the audi- 
ence, which was warned by signs not 
to feed the animals. 

The trained elephants, horses, and 
lions did tricks or formed tableaux at 
the bidding of their trainers. A 
dance by the gypsy maid, the feats 
performed by the tightrope walkers 
and the strong man, and the antics 
of the clowns delighted the audience. 
There was more than one sigh of re- 
gret when the clowns made their last 
elaborate bows and the Greatest Show 
on Earth was over. 

Viewing this activity in retrospect, 
the teachers felt that academic sub 
jects had acquired new meaning and 
value in the eyes of the children. So 
cially, the pupils had shown marked 
growth during the activity. They 
had learned to work together, to lead, 
and to accept leadership; and they 
had learned to find joy in giving of 
their best for a common purpose. 


came 
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Take A Guided Tour Through 
Rockefeller Center When 
You Visit New York 


Interesting . . . Entertaining 


Gi 


Courteous, competent guides show 
you all essential art, architectural 
features engineering achievements, 


Save Time — See Everything! 


Guided Tour ... Conducts you to 
chief points of interest, including 
Radio City Music Hall, subterrane. 
an shipping room and Observation 


Roofs atop 70-story R C A Building, 


Regular charge $1.00 .. . Special rate 
for school parties of 10 or more, 
70c; for children under 16, 50c. 


Sky Garden Tour ... Visit to 5 
landscaped _roof-tops, _ including 
beautiful Gardens of the Nations .., 
Regular charge, 50c ...Special rate 
for groups of 10 or more, 40c. 


OBSERVATION ROOFS 


Observation Roofs atop R C A 
Building afford superb view of 
New York City and environs. They 
are equipped with 7 powerful tele- 
scopes. If you wish to visit Roofs 
without taking complete 
guided tour, regular 
charge, 40c. Special 
rate for parties of 10 
or more, 30c; for chil- 
dren under 16, 20¢c. 


NBC Studio Tour 
Takes you behind 
scenes at radio broad- 
casting .. Regular 
charge, 40c ... Special 
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GREEN MOUNTAINS 





Enjoyment/ 


Your 
make it a real lifetime event by 
planning to visit this fairyland 
of scenery and greenery! Here, 


1937 . 


vacation of 


where the eye-filling view is 
ever near and intimate, you 


move about through uncrowded 
and unspoiled valley-and- moun- 
tain-land, in an atmosphere of 
quaintness and charm. 


At every stop friendly folk will 
anticipate your wish. Whether 
your tastes call for action or 
quiet and rest, the Green Moun- 
tains are your ideal spot for in- 
vigorating life in 
Superb sports... 
riding, hiking; old-fashioned 
farm homes, friendly inns and 
homelike hotels form the back- 
ground for vacation memories 
that will survive the years. 


summertime. 
golf, fishing, 


Send for FREE BOOK 
“Unspoiled Vermont”’ 


This illustrated booklet 
provides a preview of your summer 
among the mountains, lakes and valleys 
of Vermont. You'll enjoy its informa- 
live review of what is here to be seen 
and enjoyed. If you can 
tummer-home ownership, send also for 
book, “Vermont Summer Homes,” by 
Dorothy Canfield . . . a charming in- 
Vitation for you to come and LIVE. 


handsomely 


consider 






Department of 
Conservation and 
Development 


18 State House 
Montpelier, Vermont 
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JOURNEYS TO PLACES FAR AND NEAR 








PUBLICITY SERVICE 


New York City 


CASTLE CRAIN 


Deputy County Superintendent of 
Schools, Spink County, South Dakota 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


I long for sea and cities, 

I, who only know the prairie towns 
With flat, straight roads between, 
Whose only ocean is 

A field of waving grain. 


I feel the urge to travel,—to hear 
The click of rails and smell 

The pungent scent of train smoke. 

I would sense a freedom as my plane 
Quivered and rose 

In a long, smooth arc. 


I want to see New York, its fingers 
Black against a graying sky, 

As just at dusk my ferry slips 

Into its dock. 

I want to travel down Fifth Avenue 
At noon, and then again at twilight, 
Watching from my seat atop a bus. 


I want to slip into a seat within 

The Little Church around the Corner, 
And rest my soul 

Within its friendly walls. 

| want to stand in the Grand Canyon 
Of American Business 

And look up in the tiny sky 

Tc see the spire of Trinity. 


I want to see the modern magic 
Of Rockefeller Center, 

Rising straight and sharp 
Above the din,— 

The smelly friendliness 

Of the Ghetto and the suavity 
Of Chinatown. 


I want the glare and blare of Coney 
Island, and to sense the pulsing 

Of the city as I ride beneath 

The Hudson. I want to feed 

The swans that sail, majestic, 


On the little lake in Central Park, 


I want to try the many modes of 
travel, 

The subways, elevated, boats; 

I want to soar above the city 

And look down through a cluttered 
sky. 

I want to paddle down the Hudson 

And visit docks, to see 

The luxury of liners,—and board 

A huge and clumsy freighter 

With spice and romance mingled 

In the air. 


I'd like te window-shop, and purchase 
Some giddy thing I want 

But do not need! 

| want to climb the steps up to the 
Statue, and scan the features 


Of the folks at Ellis Isle. 


I want to watch the planes come 
swooping 

From the far corners of the land— 

And stand, a tiny speck, 

In the Grand Central, 

To watch the sad and happy 


Faces there. 


I want to browse among the treas- 
ures 
Of museum, shop, and library, 


And see the mystery of radio 

And listen to a broadcast on the air. 
I want to be an audience of one 
Among a thousand others at a play, 
And close my eyes to better feel 
Symphonic harmony. 


I want to see the raindrops 

On the pavements, 

As people with umbrellas 

Scurry by. 

| want to see the man-made stars 
Come twinkling forth, 

When office buildings light at dusk. 


bra 2} > tS 


My heart is sick for things 
That I have read about 

And dreamed about,— 

Until they almost seem as real 
As cornfields 

And the little village street. 


“Land of the Pilgrim's 
Pride” 


(Continued from page 57) 


Then I want to go to Boston and 
establish my headquarters. After see- 
ing the many interesting sights of 
this famous city, I'd like to explore 
every nook and cranny of New Eng- 
land—or as many as time allows— 
visiting the sites of the first colonial 
settlements, the homes of famous 
poets, novelists, and other noted men 
and women, and the battlefields of 
the Revolution. 

I want to kick my toes in the sands 
of the Atlantic and splash in its salty 
water. Somewhere I must find a 
lighthouse and climb to its top. I 
want to spend days in sleepy little 
New England villages; walk through 
New England woods; dally along the 
brooks; and visit dozens of New Eng- 
land farms. I want to worship in 
old, old New England churches and 
linger to read the lines on the head- 
stones in the churchyards. I want to 
become saturated with the spirit of 
old New England. 

But I want to see new New Eng- 
land too, its factories, schools, and 
colleges and, being a librarian, I cer- 
tainly want to visit its wonderful li- 
braries. Then to complete my life- 
long dream | must buy two things in 
Boston, a bean pot and a little brown 
teapot, so that when I resume my 
humdrum duties | shall have some 
visible reminders of my New England 
summer. 

I want to return by way of New 
York City, which | shall have to 
“take in” hurriedly. (That is a place 
that deserves a long visit all its own.) 
I want to spend one glorious week 
along the Hudson and in the Cats- 
kills, tramping over the hills, drows- 
ing in Sleepy Hollow, and catching 
the clink of ninepins as Rip Van 
Winkle heard them. 

I think I could then jog happily 
along back to my work, one dream 
fulfilled. But I’d soon begin look 
ing forward to my next trip, and 
thinking of other places that I'd like 


to visit. 








It’s cool in 
MONTANA 


all summer 





vacations 
and study 





The units of the 
University of Montana 
offer you splendid curricula 


in the recreational area between 


GLACIER and YELLOWSTONE 


Enjoy special, conducted week-end 
trips into this vacation paradise while 
you study for six, nine or twelve weeks 
in an accredited university unit. (Many 
educational leaders are attracted to 
Montana in summer to conduct special 
courses.) Or spend a full summer just 
enjoving Montana's scenery, its fresh- 
ness, camps. lodges and dude ranches 


_— — —_——_— = 
| MONTANANS, INC, 
Gold Block, Dept. 7-B, Helena, Mont i 
Please send me information about 
() Montana’s vacation opportunities, also 
‘\ (© Montana's summer school facilities. 
S FRO ceennenen 
| Address 
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. Offices and Agencies in all Principal Cities 
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your vacation 
now 


Take advantage of one of these 
delightful “Spotless Fleet” 
cruises—a gay, invigorating sea 
voyage with delightful compan- 
ions .. . fascinating ports of call 
-+-. entertainment, dance orches- 
tra, swimming pools .. . and 
world-famed Holland - America 
service and cuisine all the way 
to round out a perfect holiday. 


GASPE » QUEBEC . BERMUDA 
— s VEENDAM 


AUG, 7 - 13 DAYS - $125 UP 
* 


s ROTTERDAM 


AUG. 21 - 12 DAYS - $135 UP 


GASPE AND NOVA SCOTIA 
s VOLENDAM 


AUG. 31 - 6 DAYS - $60 UP 
* 


BERMUDA 
s ROTTERDAM 


SEPT.3 - 5 DAYS - $60 UP 


LATER CRUISES- Sto 13DAYS 
| Itineraries include Bermuda 
avana ova Scotia 


| Nassau 
Saguenay - West Indies and 














South America. 











CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


HOLLAND - AMERICA LINE 


29 Broadway, New York 




















AGENTS 
WANTED! 


To Represent 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
AND OTHER 
LEADING MAGAZINES 


in each locality, also 
at Institutes, Confer- 
ences, Association 
Meetings and Other 
Teachers’ Gatherings 





Liberal Commissions 
Allowed 

Make application at once 

to insure receiving desired 

assignment. 


Sample copies and neces- 
sary supplies and instruc- 
tions furnished free. 


ADDRESS 











F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Abs 


To order any of the following items, use a separate slip of paper, 


3% by 5% inches, for each item. 


On the slip write Number of item 


desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 


ing position. 


Send your request slips (with stamps or coin when 


required) to Treasure-Trove, The Instructor, Dansville, New York. 
Please do not ask for items mentioned more than five months ago. 





109. For the Model-Makers 
Teachers who have boys of teen 
age will be glad to tell them about a 
worth-while competition announced 
recently by the Fisher Body Crafts- 
man’s Guild, an educational founda- 
tion sponsored by General Motors. 
The Guild, which has a membership 
in excess of 1,250,000 boys in the 
United States, has enlarged the 1937 
competition to include model minia- 
ture automobiles of original design, in 
addition to Napoleonic coach models. 
Awards totaling $80,000 will be di- 
vided among the 922 entrants rated 
highest by the International Board of 
Judges. Full information will be sent 
upon request. 
110. Why Alaska Is Worth Seeing 
Since Alaska is one of the favorite 
travel objectives of American teach 
ers, it is not necessary to urge anyone 
to take advantage of new material on 
that attractive territory. We would 
mention, as of general interest, a 
strikingly illustrated booklet, Alaska, 
from Sheltered Seas to Golden Heart. 
(Just to show that there’s really gold 
“in them thar hills,” they’ve spread 
it all over the cover—with totem 
poles in color for contrast.) Inside 
you'll find out all about why Alaska 
is worth seeing and studying, why it 
is yielding constantly increasing riches 
of many kinds. The booklets will be 
available up to July first. 


111. What's and How’s of Air Travel 

If you are becoming air-minded, as 
so many travelers are, these days, you 
will be asking questions, and perhaps 
not getting answers. In that case, a 
folder put out by United Air Lines 1s 
just the thing for you. It is called 
So you’ve never traveled by Air be- 
fore? Addressed particularly to wom- 
en, it answers informally such ques- 
tions as: “What shall I wear?” “How 
does it feel to fly?” “Do I really 
sleep?” and “Where do I eat?” An- 
other publication of United Air Lines, 
It’s Time to Fly, not only tells about 
routes, rates, accommodations, and ad- 
vantages of air travel, but in “Behind 
the Scenes” it describes the facilities 
and safeguards that have come into 
general use with the rapid develop- 
ment of air transportation. 


112. A City of Enchantment 

An introduction to that city of 
enchantment, Venice, is offered by the 
Italian Tourist Information Office, in 
a lavishly illustrated brochure titled 
Venezia. The pictures it contains 
would alone make it worth while to 
any teacher or traveler. Included are 
many scenes in contemporary Venice 
and reproductions (two in colors) of 
art masterpieces produced by great 
sons of Venice—Titian, Veronese, 
Tintoretto, Giorgione, Verrocchio, 
Guardi. Fortunately the text of this 


booklet does not attempt to serve as 
a guidebook. It does something much 
more important in retelling the story 
of Venice, with appreciation of its 
significance for civilization—Venice, 
Queen of the Adriatic, a republic for 
eleven centuries, famed for her glori- 
ous history, her romantic charm, her 
renown in the fields of government, 
commerce, and the arts; in war, too, 
when her freedom was assailed. Here 
is a thrilling chronicle of a people 
forced off the land who made an em- 
pire of the sea; who were champions 
of beauty and order in an era of bar- 
barians; who today, while surrounded 
by reminders of the Past, live very 
much in the Present—yet not out of 
harmony with their environment or 
unmindful of their heritage. 


113. He Who Travels May Study 
The Summer Course may have 
originated in the United States, and 
it may not, but certainly American 
colleges and universities are not now 
the only ones that have summer 
schools. Glancing over the “com- 
prehensive, concise, and authentic” 
information provided in the 1937 
edition of Summer Courses Abroad, 
realizes how far the idea has 
spread. This handy annual compila- 
tion of Hamburg-American Line- 
North German Lloyd indicates that 
in almost every European country 
students may find courses, ranging 
from dancing to psychology. 
114. Paris and France in 1937 
“The greatest exhibition of arts 
and techniques the world has ever 
known” is being held in Paris this 
summer—the Paris 1937 Internation- 
al Exposition. It is modern in archi- 
tecture, modern in every other way, 
the “ last word” in its presentation of 
all that civilization means today. This 
year the world’s most beautiful city 
will be an irresistible magnet. And 
if you visit Paris, why not see more 
of France? A large amount of help- 
ful information for tourists and beau- 
tiful full-page pictures are included 
in the 48-page booklet France. ‘The 
Exposition is described in Paris 1937, 
another well-illustrated publication. 
Both are offered by the French Gov- 


ernment Tourist Bureau. 


115. The Telephone Almanac 

Tt would seem late in the year to 
talk about an ordinary almanac, but 
one put out by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company is so un- 
usual that we think any teacher would 
like a copy to keep for reference. Ty- 
pographically styled to imitate the 
old-time almanacs, with delightful 
drawings, a monthly calendar giving 
at least one notable event for each 
day, “astronomical calculations,” and 
(of course) items about communica- 
tion, it is a clever little book. 
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